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FIRE WASTE IN CANADA 


CHAPTER I 
Summary of Conclusions 


Fire WASTE in the Dominion of Canada constitutes a problem 
of paramount and far-reaching importance. Continuation of 
the present tremendous loss of property and life by fire cannot but 
vitally affect the economic future of the country. If, with the 
cessation of war in Europe, we are to enter successfully upon a 
period of rapid expansion, it is imperative that rational conservation 
go hand in hand with development. It is as necessary to conserve 
created wealth as it is to prevent the waste of natural resources. 
Nature in time may restore devastated forest areas, but only human 
toil can raise a new city from the ashes cf the old. Re-creation 
arrests productive effort, and the replacement of values destroyed 
by fire absorbs energies that would otherwise be devoted to indus- 
trial and economic progress. . 
; There is a growing recognition of the fact that fire 
eee waste is needless and that definite measures should 
be taken for its avoidance. Numerous individuals, 
municipal councils, boards of trade and other organizations through- 
out the Dominion urged the Commission of Conservation to inv esti- 
gate the problem.* Accordingly, an investigation was begun and 
an attempt was made to gather into a well-rounded whole the 
experiences and technical knowledge of fire-prevention experts, and 
to apply it to existing conditions. 

To the average citizen fire prevention implies a vaguely outlined 
means of curtailing fire waste by the simple expedient of preventing 
fires. How this desirable end is to be accomplished is not made 
clear. The well-informed go further and analyze the problem into 
at least five distinct factors, viz., (1) the engineering, (2) the 
underwriting, (3) the legislative, (4) the commercial, and (5) the 
individual. Co-ordination of these varied interests in united re- 
formative endeavour is the first step in any programme designed 
to deal effectively with the question. 

*The Canadian Manufacturers’ Association passed the following resolution: 

“Resolved, that the Canadian Commission of Conservation be requested to 
interest itself in the solution of this problem which is so obviously cognate to the 


purposes for which it was created, and endeavour to stimulate and to co-ordinate 
the work to be done by the provinces, by municipalities and individuals.” 
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Preliminary to the main enquiry, advice was sought 
of persons qualified to give an opinion upon the 
scope and character of such an investigation. To 
obtain a clear idea of the views commonly held by those most closely 
in touch with the situation, a questionnaire was sent to managers and 
general agents of insurance companies and to loss adjusters through- 
out Canada, asking: 


Sources of 
Information 


(1) What they considered the principal causes of Canada’s 
large fire waste. 

(2) What proportion of fires they thought due to incendiarism, 
and the relation of over-insurance thereto. 


(3) What practical remedies they proposed? 


CHIEF CAUSES OF FIRE WASTE AS GIVEN BY 
INSURANCE INTERESTS 


This questionnaire was sent to 179 fire insurance companies, 92 
general agents and 38 loss adjusters and the answers were intelligible 
and complete. The statements made in reply to the first question 


have been classified as follows: 
No. of Replies in 


Carelessness which Specified 
Carelessnese in general... 0.0.0... cece eee eee 66 
INFALCHES tee ON A yee ga eben nates Ee rick a 32 
Smoking eee ee ee eee es 23 
Accumtlations of rubbish we wee oo eet vee a 23 
Indifference because of insurance................... 18 
Hot ashes in wooden receptacles................... 14 
Careless handling of gasolene: 2..0.....:.00..-....--; 14 
Lighting fires with coal oll. eet staat eee 12 
Ignorance of fire hazafdss 23.4. sea ae ee 9 

T FAL Eats ne Conte ees take 211 

Insurance 
Moral-lazatd.<i2i0 Sree a ate eee eae 24 
Non-inspection of property by agents............... 19 
Attitude of courts toward fraudulent claims......... 14 
Over-insurance. ..) . |. 22, ae een Oe Sarre 13 
Unscrupulous-agents. 35 ama ae ek eee eee 13 
Hire instirance in peneraly Wap ane ee ee ae 12 
Too prompt payment. of: fogsesii 2 Se eke OS, 12 
Over-payment of losses..............5-. ERR 11 
Agents’ desire for large commissions................ 8 
Inexperienced loss adjustersimane hese. ais bees 6 
Adjusters for the assured Wwe cn ee 5 
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No. of Replies tn 


Building Construction which Specified 
Poor construction in general..................0004. 35 
EMEC ve, CHIIOUE MR Sr i ee a hes ee es 34 
Be TEES Ue CI RA ee Ck cues Cas Mua 29 
Bmmaer OPN Be PTs. i oo Gein, 24 id og hee PERS 17 
ROP MIRG | At ea a dn, Pie a a it. SERS 13 

PGIAINy Me Is Oe os 2h 3 128 

Inadequate Laws 
Want of laws to fix personal résponsibility........... 21 
Inadequate building by-laws.................00005, 16 
Lack of municipal inspection laws.................. 16 
Poor enforcement of building laws.................. 15 
Lack of investigation of causes of fires.............. 12 
Indifference of municipal councils.................. 11 
Lack of regulations in regard to explosives and com- 

ERISCD RS ea ee, Pee kee ON. eras esi 8 
Told ets BUS: en elodia Gah 6. x. 99 

Heating and Lighting 
BISECTS I OCET IG III i lan a ig dos bousiel adie 25 
RPL BECO NET ra 3 ahs AX Aasigaiobiagt minsscteelay uohe 23 
TG NW an i eae hk ely), ok a a oes sa 21 
RRPIECUING C28 ADDN AN OS icy aah ch sind cack usd Secs, ens es « + 
Over-heated stoves and furnaces.................4. 8 
MGIC Cee CAG OT Bic esate rage oss oa. edn bc cacy wel 3 

TORE OR Ot ern ret Mike a gel oy eae ie 84 

Public Fire Protection 
UACEUUALS GIS PIOVCCUON>, oye jpyorants oc a ten e 14 
Defective fire protective appliances................. 12 

J OE i ain Tan cltats he cau thane ea ak 26 

Miscellaneous 
BM ear ag OEE ide 6 rite ced 25 
AIRES COUGIOIUR, cont oh es ise Eire ee titra rh 18 

LOC se ERIE, ei TS 43 


ete arthin A considerable difference of opinion exists regarding 
and Over- the extent of incendiarism and over-insurance. 
re alent Figures are obviously unobtainable, and any state- 
ment respecting their prevalence must necessarily be based upon 
conjecture. In a general way, thirteen correspondents were of the 
opinion that incendiary fires were few and seven stated that they con- 
stituted a large proportion of the total number. Twenty-one com- 
panies thought that over-insurance was common and twenty-four 
that it was uncommon. The majority of correspondents and com- 
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panies objected to giving a definite opinion on this, but actual figures 
were submitted in thirty-three replies and have been summarized 


as follows: 
Estimated Proportion No. of Replies 

of Incendiary Fires Specifying Percentage 

BO) Per CORE isos oo lecayes eiayer arene, ends (otha cgaientege age eden 

AO et RA eed Share Welter sae Cee code ney ines ete Rema 

Re Pe See ik scan se ee ce) Sg s 

ZOE ents pastas Cet eden rae pene, RRS Gen ts pat eee el eee ae 

DR Ee Sere OT RE Oa ad is Oar Tan aS as te ty CR co 

dso oe ene taney oleae Reba DY MEME VUES lage Pl, Fir gee oe oe 

1 ee en dee he dia re asa GO EL eae a ee oe 

Bote ae UE he ee ee eee 

Oe ER PONS 27 Se a re OP eee et eS RN ea SE Aa 

LS Ps oe eae aa SER isi rhe 


HN WODReWWR RP 


Replies to the third question were both compre- 
hensive and valuable. The remedies suggested 
for checking the fire waste, with few exceptions, 
advocated compulsory measures as follows: 


Remedies 
Suggested 


Laws to enforce personal responsibility............. 114 
Laws to enforce better care and maintenance of build- 
Ges Be el ean co ee x aie iene ee 98 
Laws to compel better building construction......... 93 
Laws to regulate the insurance business in the interests 
of fire préeventignw nc. s,s oe a ee eee 67 
Laws to compel improved public fire protection...... 49 


Education by publicity and in schools.............. 38 


STATISTICAL SURVEY 


The data appearing in this report represent careful study of the 
statistics and reports of various underwriters’ associations, the 
records of individual insurance companies, so far as these were avail- 
able, and the by-laws and ordinances of all municipalities in Canada 
relating to building construction and fire hazard. 

As no reliable figures were available showing the annual fire loss, 
or the extent of fire protection, it was necessary to obtain official 
records from every city, town and village in the Dominion. Rural 
losses were compiled from figures furnished by insurance companies 
and loss adjusters. 

The response to circulars sent to municipalities was at first 
somewhat discouraging and replies to letters of reminder indicated 
that, in numerous instances, the information was not readily avail- 
able and would take a considerable time to compile. The greatest 
difficulty appeared to be in showing separately the losses on frame 
and brick buildings, on buildings and contents, and the losses on 
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buildings other than those in which fires originated. Finally, how- 
ever, over 90 per cent of the places circularized made complete re- 
turns. These form the statistical basis of this report and are included 
in classified form in Chapter III. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 
The conclusions reached may be briefly summarized as follows: 


1. That the annual loss of life and property by fire in Canada— 
the latter averaging $2.73 per capita annually for the years 
1912-1915—is greater per capita than in any other country in the 
world, and constitutes an enormous and increasing drain upon the 
resources of the Dominion, besides most seriously affecting the 
economic prosperity and general well-being of the people. 


2. That such losses can be very materially reduced. This is 
clearly shown by the experience of European countries which have 
attacked the problem at its source. 


3. That the loss by fire is chiefly ascribable to 
- (a) Carelessness due largely from a sense of security created 
by the present system of fire insurance. 
(b) Faulty building construction. 
(c) Arson. 
(d) Lack of adequate fire prevention laws, such laws as exist 
being poorly enforced. 

4, That, for immunity from the danger of fire losses, the people 
of Canada are relying largely upon elaborate and expensive systems 
of fire-fighting and are giving too little attention to the prevention 
of fire. 

5. That our fire departments, while among the best in the world 
in both apparatus and personnel, are not preventing the steady 
growth of losses. 

6. That the monetary indemnity provided by fire insurance does 
not restore the values destroyed, but merely distributes the loss, 
through the channels of commerce, over the whole people. 

7. That the cost of fire insurance and fire prevention is, in a 
large measure, determined by the amount of the fire loss and cannot 
be expected to decrease except as the fire waste declines. 

8. That, although the aggregate loss by fire constitutes a na- 
tional problem, all fires are local in origin and are, therefore, locally 
preventable and controllable. 

9. That property owners generally have not been sufficiently 
influenced by their own interests or the welfare of the country at 
large to use effective means to correct fire-waste conditions. 
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10. That existing legislation respecting the prevention of fire 
is inadequate and lacking in uniformity. 


11. That such legislation is almost entirely confined to cities 
and more important towns, and that the dangers and hazards of fire 
in small communities and rural districts are without regulation or 
control, despite the occurrence of a large proportion of the fire 
waste in rural districts. 


12. That the only possible solution of the national fire-waste 
problem lies in the adoption of compulsory measures which, by 
reducing to a minimum the fire hazards in all communities and 
properties, will prevent the occurrence of fires. 


18. That, owing to the failure of local authorities to deal ade- 
quately with the situation, the Provincial governments should 
undertake the removal of a burden imposed upon the whole people 
and should safeguard the lives and property which, in the final 
analysis, constitute the true wealth of the country. 


The need for legislative control of fire waste in 
Canada is, from every point of view, too strong to be 
denied. Specious arguments as to the rights of 
property have no force. To maintain public order, experience has 
shown that a permanent and adequate police force is imperative. 
To preserve sanitation, health and purity of food and water, vigilant- 
ly administered controlling laws are essential. Fire waste is real 
enough, widespread enough, important enough and sufficiently con- 
trollable in the light of experience to be regarded as a common danger 
that must be regulated for the common good. Heroic or revolution- 
ary measures are not required. Relief does not lie along lines of 
drastic police control such as obtains in Europe. Our people do not 
wish to be governed in that way, nor will they. There must be a 
more elastic method of regulation, one that does not make for more 
law but for better laws. 

Legislation designed to curtail fire waste must necessarily follow 
two lines, viz., physical improvement of fire hazard and moral im- 
provement of fire hazard. Existing conditions in Canada lead to 
the conclusion that such legislation should be framed to deal especial- 
ly with the following points: 


Legislation 
Needed 


CoMMUNITY PLANNING—Every community should be divided 
into districts, wherein rules limiting, defining and regulating the use 
of property may be legally imposed, with due regard to the prospec- 
tive development of such districts in relation to the community as a 
whole. 
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Every community should be safeguarded by provisions regulating 
extra hazardous pursuits and industrial occupancies, and restricting 
the use of property for such pursuits and occupancies to properly 
delimited areas. 

CoMMUNITY - PROTECTION—Every community should be provided 
with an adequate water supply and a modern fire-fighting organiza- 
tion, proportionate to its character, area and population. 

All fire departments should be efficiently organized in enduring 
form, under control and discipline, established by law, and their 
morale and requirements should be solely influenced by community 
considerations. The training of fire departments should be constant 
and adequate for efficient operations, and should include fire- 
prevention inspection and the maintenance of special mechanical 
apparatus. 

BUILDING CoNnsTRUCTION—Fires always originate from definite 
causes in definite locations and, therefore, every building, in relation 
to its size, its character, its use and the congestion of its location, 
should be so constructed as to prevent the communication of fire to 
adjacent properties. 

In each province, minimum requirements for building construc- 
tion should be adopted for the adequate protection of buildings 
outside urban limits and in small communities where the enforcement 
of local building laws is impracticable. 

Uniform standards of fire resistance in structural materials should 
be established for Canada, and should ‘be adopted and enforced by 
local authorities having jurisdiction over building construction and 
equipment. 

SAFETY TO LiFE—AII building construction and re-construction 
should include, in design and specification, adequate safeguards 
against danger to life in case of fire. 

The occupants of buildings should be educated regarding exit in 
a quick and orderly manner, and should be organized to make 
proper use of apparatus for extinguishing incipient fires. 

BuitpInG EquipMeNtT—Every building, in accordance with its 
location, character and use, should be equipped with proper me- 
chanical aids to discover and to extinguish fire. 

All equipment for lighting and heating buildings should be 
adequately designed and constructed with respect to fire hazard, and 
its use should be reasonably safeguarded by legal requirements. 

OccupANCY AND MANAGEMENT OF ButLpincs—The hazard 
attending the occupancy of any given building should be definitely 
and continuously controlled so as to assure reasonable safety from 


fire. 
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As approximately 70 per cent of all fires is caused by the ignorant 
and careless use of property, requirements for the suppression of 
dangerous nuisances, such as storage of rubbish, ashes, etc., should 
be imposed by every municipality. 

Systematic inspection of all buildings, to insure the vigourous 
enforcement of rules for cleanliness and good housekeeping, should 
be one of the ordinary functions and duties of all fire departments. 


Frre INSURANCE—The insurance departments of the Dominion 
and Provincial Governments should not only assure the financial 
stability of fire insurance, but should regulate (1) the issuance of 
policies on property; (2) the licensing of agents and brokers; (3) the 
licensing of adjusters, to the end that only reasonable insurance con- 
tracts be issued on property and that only men of sound character 
and ability be admitted to the business of writing fire insurance and 
adjusting fire losses. 

INCENDIARISM—Each provincial legislature should enact and 
enforce a fire marshal law enjoining official investigation of the 
causes of all fires with the object of suppressing the crime of arson. 

Epucation—Education of the public respecting fire dangers 
should be provided for by law and all interests concerned should 
co-operate in disseminating accurate and authoritative data 
to the end that the people may not only accept but demand proper 
regulation of fire waste. 


GOVERNMENTAL CONTROL 


There is little necessity for the creation of new and complex forms 
of administrative machinery or for large expenditures of public 
money to carry out a programme such as that suggested. The 
means of putting into effect comprehensive fire prevention measures 
already exist and only need co-ordination and direction. 


(2) Dominion GovVERNMENT—The relationship of the Dominion 
Government to the work of fire prevention should be primarily 
educational and advisory, following two lines of activity. 

1. A bureau for the purpose of formulating standards of fire 
resistance and testing structural materials and building equip- 
ment should be established in connection with one of the existing 
departments of the government. The Mines Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Mines carries on work of a somewhat similar character at 
the present time, and has laboratory facilities especially adapted for 
testing the fire-resisting qualities of materials. 


2. An advisory bureau should be charged with the collection 
of information regarding legislation and administration both 
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in Canada and abroad, comparing the results obtained under 
various measures, co-operating with provincial and municipal 
bodies in Canada to secure uniformity in regulations designed for 
the control of fire waste, disseminating information in regard to 
fire hazards and the means of safeguarding them, and generally 
acting as a central intelligence department in connection with all 
matters affecting fire and its prevention. 

Such a bureau, if attached to the Commission of Conservation, 
in connection with its Town Planning Branch, would have 
special facilities for carrying on the work. 


(6) PRovinciaL GOVERNMENTS—The provincial governments 
are the units of legislative and administrative control. For the 
purposes of regulating fire waste in each province legislation is 
needed in respect to the following: 


1. Town Planning—Provincial control should be exercised 
through an act substantially following the Draft Town Planning 
Act, Commission of Conservation, 1915. This act is largely per- 
missive in character, but is mandatory in respect to the appoint- 
ment of local town-planning boards and the adoption of partial 
town-planning schemes restricting the improper use of land. 

Town Planning Acts are at present in force in Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Manitoba and Alberta. Similar legislation is under 
consideration in the provinces of Ontario, Quebec and Saskatchewan. 


2. Building Construction—Provincial control should be ex- 
ercised through the adoptioa of standard minimum requirements, 
provision for adequate inspection and the licensing of architects. 

At present, there is little direct provincial control of building 
construction. Power to regulate the erection of buildings is granted 
to cities and towns under specific clauses in the various municipal 
acts. Ordinances of miscellaneous character are enforced in all the 
larger cities, but in the small towns, villages and rural districts 
throughout Canada, building construction is without proper regula- 

tion or supervision. 

3. Public Fire Protection—Provincial control should be exer- 
cised through the adoption of standard minimum requirements and 
provision for adequate inspection of waterworks systems and fire 
departments. - 

There is at present no provincial control of public fire protection 
facilities. Cercain powers are vested in boards of public health in 
some provinces by which water-supply schemes must be approved 
before debentures for construction are issued. Questions of ade- 
quacy of supply and pressure for fire-protection purposes are not 
dealt with. The organization and equipment of fire departments is 
entirely a matter for municipal regulation under powers granted by 
the various municipal acts. 
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4. Safety of Life—Provincial control should be exercised 
through the adoption of standard minimum requirements and 
provision for adequate inspection. | 


The safety of the occupants of buildings is at present partly 
regulated under provincial Factory Acts, Public Safety Acts, Fire 
Escape Acts and Moving Picture Theatre Acts. Enforcement of 
statutory provisions is scattered in various departments of the 
provincial legislatures. In many cases, municipal building ordinances 
supplement provincial laws in regard to exits from buildings. 


5. Manufacture, Storage, Transportation and Use of Explosives 
and Combustibles—Provincial control should be exercised through 
the adoption of standard minimum requirements, the issuing of 
licenses and provision for adequate inspection. 


Acts are at present in force in Manitoba and British Columbia. 
In other provinces, power to make regulations is granted to the fire’ 
marshals. Local ordinances are enforced in all the cities and larger 
towns throughout Canada under powers conferred by municipal 
acts. 


6. Electrical Inspection—Provincial control should be, exercised 
through the adoption of standard minimum requirements, provision 
for adequate inspection and the licensing of electrical contractors. 


Provincial inspection of electrical installations is provided for in 
Ontario and British Columbia. A number of the larger cities 
throughout Canada have municipal ordinances dealing with the 
matter. The fire insurance companies maintain an inspection 
service in connection with insured property. The National Electric 
Code is universally used as a standard of requirements in regard to 
the installation of electrical wiring. This code specifies that all 
devices and equipment must have received the approval of the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Chicago. 


7. Fire Marshal Law—A fire marshal law should be admin- 
istered in each province as a separate branch of a department which 
should have a responsible head. This branch should be charged 
with the following duties: (a) gathering stacistics of fire losses; 
(b) investigating the causes of fires; (c) prosecuting cases of arson; 
(d) educating the public. 


_ Provincial fire prevention acts are in force in Ontario, Maaitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta, British Columbia and Quebec. In Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia, the acts are 


administered by the superintendents of insurance, and, in Quebec, 
by the Minister of Public Works. 


(c) Municipal Governments—Provincial control of the fire- 
waste situation should, as far as possible, be confined to the estab- 
lishment of minimum requirements, leaving local authorities the 
right to administer the laws through departments of their own and 
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the power to increase the requirements if thought advisable. By this 
general control, municipalities would not have their powers di- 
minished but, in addition, the provincial departments would give 
them advice and assistance. The power to enforce fire-protection 
regulations should be centralized in one official or in one official 
_ body in every community... Where, through a factory or labour 
department or fire marshal, a province undertakes to inspect and 
supervise buildings of a certain class in all communities within that 
province, it is the general experience that inefficiency results. 
There is a clashing of authority between the provincial and muni- 
cipal officials which invariably results in permitting dangerous 
hazards to exist. When the responsibility for fire extinguishment 
and safety of life in a block is placed entirely upon the shoulders 
of the local fire department, it is illogical to enact legislation which 
places twenty buildings in that block under the jurisdiction of the 
chief of that fire department, and two or three buildings in the 
same block under the exclusive jurisdiction of provincial officials. 
Th2 safeguarding of lives and property in a community is primarily 
the function of the officials of the community itself. So far as fire 
prevention and protection are concerned, every building should be 
under the immediate supervision of the local fire department, and 
that department should be held strictly to account for existing 
conditions. 


At the present time, approximately 4,200 men are employed by. 
Canadian municipalities in the work of extinguishing fires, at a cost 
of over $4,000,000 per annum. This energy and money might 
better be utilized in the work of inspecting property, enforcing 
proper regulations and preventing the occurrence of fires. It is 
not intended to convey the impression that fire departments as 
extinguishing agents may be dispensed with, for the tremendous 
proportion of inflammable construction in Canada precludes any 
suggestion of lowering the present standards of public protection. 
li should not be overlooked, however, that while, up to a certain 
point, the fire loss of any municipality decreases as the strength of 
the fire department increases, beyond that critical point, further _ 
enlargement or equipment of the department cannot reduce the 
loss. There is a critical point in respect to expenditure upon fire 
protection beyond which the cost is comparable to the direct 
fire waste itself. If the present volume of loss is to be diminished, 
it can only be done by preventing the occurrence of fires, in addition 
to providing means for their extinguishment. The most appro- 
priate agency for this work is admittedly the municipal fire de- 
partment. 
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(d) Pupsiic Co-OPpERATION — Sufficient power to initiate 
measures of fire prevention rests with those who have most to gain. 
The people of Canada, merchants, manufacturers and property 
owners, can demand with authority the enactment of uniform laws 
to enforce improved conditions throughout the entire country. 
Through distribution by means of insurance, fire waste is a public 
matter and the real responsibility for improvement in conditions 
rests upon the people as a whole. The logical course of action, 
then, appears to be to arouse the public to their collective responsi- 
bility, to urge the adoption of restrictive legislation in regard to all 
matters affecting loss by fire and to penalize in every possible way 
the irresponsibility and negligence which are the principal causes 
of fire waste in Canada. This task presents a field for the 
interest and activity of associations of every description, working 
with the governments (the sources of power), the insurance com- 
panies (the sources of facts relative to fire waste), and the press 
(the sources of public information). 

Hitherto, every safeguard against fire has been very largely a 
matter of voluntary adoption. Insurance influence has confined 
itself to protesting in general terms against fire waste, to the pre- 
paration of standards for its measurement and to a method of 
underwriting which penalizes bad conditions by charging high rates 
for insurance. Commercial fire insurance cannot directly compel 
the adoption of improvements, and voluntary progress in the matter 
has not brought reasonable nor adequate relief. The individual 
who invests money in property to obtain the greatest possible 
return upon his investment will not, of his own volition, build 
properly because it is for the ultimate benefit of the community. 
First-class buildings will not be erected so long as cheap construc- 
tion is permitted and insurance is available to cover possible loss. 
Neither, without some measure of compulsion, will due care be 
exercised in regard to fire-breeding conditions. Cleanliness is one 
of the greatest fire-prevention agencies, but annual clean-up cam- 
paigns are spasmodic efforts of limited value. Improvement 
must be universally enforced to achieve even a measurable reduction 


in life and property waste and in the cost of insurance and fire 
protection. 


CHAPTER II 


Fire Waste in General 


i is attempting any systematic study of: fire waste, certain 

broad but indisputable facts must be clearly borne in mind 
for an adequate appreciation of the tremendous importance of 
the subject to Canada at the present time. Fire waste causes 
useless loss of life, of employment, of created property, of natural 
resources and of commercial prosperity. It imposes an economic 
burden upon the whole people in the expense of fire-extinguishment 
and insurance. This loss has reached such alarming proportions 
in Canada that it constitutes one of the most vital problems in any 
rational plan for the conservation of our national wealth and im- 
peratively demands adoption of effective measures for its control.* 


The Dominion of Canada, since confederation, has suffered 
direct loss from fire to the extent of over $350,000,000, exclusive 
of forest losses. To this sum must be added the cost of public and 
private protection, $150,000,000, and the amount of insurance 
premiums paid in excess of indemnity returned, $197,000,000. 
These figures in the aggregate represent the direct fire cost to the 
Dominion and show that, during the last half century, the ravages 
of fire have taxed the people of Canada to the extent of nearly 
$700,000,000.} The indirect cost involves interrupted business 
relationships, loss of earnings by employees, loss to property owners 
through vacancy of dwellings caused by removal of tenants to 
seek work elsewhere, loss to municipalities from destruction of 
taxable values and, most important of all, the loss of human lives. 
These costs, even regarded solely in their economic effects, are beyon 
the power of figures adequately to, represent. 

*“Commendable as is the effort to conserve natural resources, I am impressed 
with the greater necessity of conserving the properties of our people. Our natural 
resources merely awaited the discoverer. Timber, minerals and water-powers 
stood at the door of our forefathers. None of these things required a single ounce 
of energy, a single moment's time or a penny of money. Not so with the builded 
properties of our people. Every building in this country represents energy and 


money, and every one of these buildings destroyed by the red plague of fire repre- 
sents an irretrievable loss to the community at large.’”—Hon. Chas. S. Deneen, 
Governor, state of Illinots. 

tOwing to the paucity of information available it is impossible to estimate with 
any degree of accuracy the amount of forest fire waste. Statements have been 
frequently published giving $8,000,000 to $15,000,000 per annum as an average, 
but it is obvious that these figures are merely guesses. In addition, such guesses 
only include the merchantable timber, as measured by current standards, that has 
been destroyed. They ignore the enormous, but incalculable, potential values of 
the timber which has not attained merchantable dimensions. 
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tee aks The situation becomes more alarming when it is 
Fire Waste realized that the fire waste in Canada is increasing 
fa ena with great rapidity. For instance, in 1890, losses 
reached a total of approximately $5,500,000; in 1914, they amounted 
to $21,500,060, or an increase of 290 per cent. The only reliable 
index of the increase over a number of years is to be found in the 
figures furnished by insurance companies operating in Canada. 
The losses of these companies, as reported to the Insurance Depart- 
ment of the Dominion Government, are given in the following 
table, together with the population for each year since 1870: 


TABLE No. 1.—CoOMPARATIVE INCREASE OF POPULATION AND INSURANCE LOSSES 
OF COMPANIES OPERATING UNDER DOMINION LICENSES. 








Wear Estimated Insurance Average loss Average loss 
ae population loss per annum per capita 

1871 3,485,761* $1,549,199 

1872 3,611,000 1,909,975 

1873 3,668,000 1,682,184 

1874 3,825,000 - 1,926,159 

1875 8,887,000 2,563,531 $1,928,209 $0.52 

1876 3,949,000 2,867,295 

1877 4,013,000 — 8,490,919 

1878 4,079,000 1,822,674 

1879 4,146,000 2,145,198 

1880 | 4,215,000 1,666,578 3,398,533 0.83 

1881 4,324,810* 8,169,824 

1882 4,384,000 2,664,986 

1883 4,433,000 2,920,228 

1884 4,485,000 3,245,323 

1885 4,539,000 2,679,287 2,935,929 0.66 

1886 4,589,000 3,301,388 

1887 4,638,000 3,402,514 

1888 4,688,000 3,073,822 

1889 4,740,000 2,876,211 

1890 4,793,000 3,266,567 3,184,300 0.68 

1891 4,833 ,239* 3,905,697 

1892 4,889,000 4,377,270 

1893 4,936,000 5,052,690 

1894 4,984,000 4,589,363 : 

1895 5,034,000 4,993,750 4,583,754 0.92 

1896 5,086,000 4,173,501 

1897 5,142,000 4,701,833 

1898 5,199,000 4,784,487 

1899 5,259,000 5,182,038 

1900 5,322,000 7,774,293 5,323,030 1.02 

1901 §,371,315* 6,774,956 

1902 5,532,000 4,152,289 

1903 5,673,000 5,870,716 

1904 5,825,000 14,099,534 

1905 5,992,000 6,000,519 7,379,803 1.30 


Ba ne NEST TATU MITA SNS LOL ST Le Rt 
* Census Years. 
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Cuart No. 1—PER Capita GROWTH OF INSURED PROPERTY IN CANADA, 1870-1915 j 
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TABLE No. 1—Continued 








Estimated Insurance Average loss Average loss 
Year population loss per annum per capita 
1906 6,171,000 $6,584,291 
1907 6,302,000 8,445,041 
1908 6,491,000 10,279,455 
1909 6,695,000 8,646,826 
1910 6,917,000 10,292,393 $8,849,601 $1.35 
1911 7,206,643* 10,936,948 
1912 7,467,000 12,119,581 
1913 7,758,000 14,003,759 
1914 8,000,000 15,347,284 
1915 7,750,000 14,030,298 13,287,572 1.73 


*Census year. 


From this tabulation, averaged by decades, it appears that in 
the ‘seventies’ the insurance loss was about $2,700,000 per annum, 
in the ‘eighties’ about 3 millions, in the ‘nineties’ about 5 millions, 
from 1900 to 1910 about 8 millions, and from 1910 to the present 
time 13 millions. In the ‘seventies’ the great St. John fire took 
place, and, from 1900 to 1910, no fewer than seventeen conflagrations 
occurred, notable amongst which were the fires at Ottawa-Hull, 
Montreal, St. Hyacinthe, Toronto, Three Rivers, Campbellton and 
Fernie. From 1910 to the close of 1915, there was only one fire of 
exceptional magnitude, that of Northern Ontario, in 1911. Never- 
theless, the loss of the quinquennial period ending 1915 exceeded 
that of any previous five years in the history of Canada. 

The foregoing figures do not, of course, represent the full extent 
of our fire waste, as they do not include uninsured losses nor losses 
incurred by insurance companies other than Dominion licensees. It 
is also questionable whether loss compared to population affords a 
fair index of conditions, despite the fact that such figures emphasize 
the rapid growth of our fire waste. It must not be forgotten that, 
with the increase of population, there has been a still greater increase 
of values at risk. Chart No. 1 shows that the per capita value of 
insured property in 1870 was only $64, while, in 1915, it amounted 
to $441, or an increase of almost 590 per cent. 

Since 1870, and more particularly during the last twenty years, 
Canada has achieved substantial progress in economic development. 
Half a century ago, commerce and industry centred in a few scattered 
cities and towns east of the Great lakes. The West, with its 
tremendous productiveness of insurable values, was still undeveloped. 
In the intervening years Canada has grown until the insured property 
value per capita in the Dominion is the greatest of any country 
in the world. This rapidity of development must be given due 
consideration in dealing with the question of increase in fire losses, 
for the amount of property destroyed by fire cannot be dissociated 
from the amount of property endangered. 
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Hie eee Fire waste, while always local in inception, is 
ee of national in its incidence. Its real: significance to 
the community is most clearly shown by a considera- 

tion of its effects upon: 

(1) Natural resources, by the destruction of building 

materials 

(2) Commercial credit, by the impairment of security 

(3) Industrial progress, by its handicap upon production 

(4) The people, who finally pay the cost of fire. 


(1) Its Errect Upon Naturat Resources — Materials, 
labour and time, the basic elements of our real created values, are 
absolutely and irrevocably lost in the destruction of property by 
fire. The enormous insurance tax imposed upon the people to 
indemnify and replace property is powerless to re-create the materials 
destroyed. This fact is of large significance to the future prosperity 
of the country. 

Of the material resources chiefly affected by fire, forests furnish 
the most conspicuous example. The standing timber of portions 
of Canada is fast approaching exhaustion. Hon. Senator W. C. 
Edwards, addressing the eighth annual meeting of the Commission 
of Conservation, drew attention to the fact that the importance 
of Canada as a lumbering country and the extent\ of her forest 
resources have been much over-estimated. Referring particularly 
to eastern Canada, he stated that, within a few years, lumbering 
will be so reduced that it will be of much less importance. In 
this connection it was pointed out and especially emphasized 
that the great enemy of Canadian forests has been fire. This 
latter statement is true in regard to other than forest fires. No 
fewer than 20,700 buildings of frame construction were destroyed 
by fire in Canada during the last four years, with a total loss of 
over $14,000,000. Approximately $8,000,000 of lumber value was 
burned in buildings of other than frame construction. Lumber 
yard fires contributed another $6,500,000 and the destruction of 
wood products in process of manufacture, $3,725,000. These 
figures merely represent readily ascertainable values and are 
doubtless incomplete. They demonstrate, however, that fire is 
largely responsible for the depletion of our lumber supply, even 
apart from forest conflagrations. 

As the supplies of timber become further exhausted it is evident 
that Canada must substitute some other form of building material. 
The supplies of stone, gravel, clay, cement and lime are practically 
inexhaustible. While the use of these materials has heretofore 
been restricted by competition with the cheaper and more easily 
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fabricated wood products, improved methods of manufacture and 
wider markets are rapidly diminishing the difference in cost. Care- 
ful investigation by the Government as to the structural qualities 
of the more permanent materials would undoubtedly enlarge their 
use, and thus have an important influence on the preservation 
of our diminishing timber supplies. There is the strongest justifi- 
cation for such immediate action. If it be the duty of the state to 
promote the public welfare by the prevention of forest waste, 
the broadest application of the principles of conservation should 
extend to the protection of created values. In the last analysis 
the loss by fire of a city dwelling is even more important to the 
people of Canada than the loss by fire of timber in the public domain. 
Both the building and the timber are assets of the nation. If they 
are destroyed, these assets are wiped out. No system of taxation 
will serve to restore them, whether the tax be collected by constituted 
authorities under the law or by private interests as premiums on 
policies of insurance. Re-forestation costs money, which must be 
levied through taxation in some form. Replacing buildings des- 
troyed by fire costs money, a large proportion of which, by 
means of insurance, is assessed against property which has not 
been burned. In both cases, the cost is borne by the people 
of Canada as a whole and is, therefore, a matter of public concern.*~ 
(2) Irs Errect Upon CoMMERcIAL CreDIT—The commercial 
assets of a country are largely its created and improved resources. 
Their sale and exchange have necessitated elaborate systems of 
credit. The enormous domestic and foreign commerce of Canada 
would be hopelessly wrecked in any attempt to conduct business 
upon a cash basis. We have outgrown the monetary system and 
cannot restrict our buying and selling to the limits of our gold re- 
serve. Modern commercial organization and methods are de- 
pendent upon a highly developed credit system. If cash were 
demanded for all our obligations the nation would be bankrupt. 
The extent of our business having outgrown our cash assets, 
it follows that in the integrity of our credit system lies the stability 
of the whole commercial fabric. Every form of currency given or 
received in the course of barter or exchange represents actual value 
*“The large destruction of values in fixed capital and the absorption of floating 
capital in repairing the damage must necessarily have a widespread financial effect, 
but the very fact that it is widespread will serve to mitigate its force. Material 
interests have become so closely knit together over a wide area, extending even beyond 
the limits of any one country, that the burden of loss and the task of recovering, 
which would crush the community directly afflicted, are borne by vast constituencies 
whose interests are more or less implicated with its own in the network of modern 
industry and commerce. This involves a wide community of interest and a policy 


which is the necessary result of a complication of individual self-interests.""—Journal 
of Commerce and Commercial Bulletin, New York, 1906. 
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either of fixed property or merchandise. If this property is in 
any manner destroyed the great fabric of credit is directly impaired 
to the amount of the loss. Under such conditions fire insurance 
is practically compulsory. There must be some guarantee that 
all basic securities are safe from the risk of elemental destruction. 
Credit is not extended to a merchant, manufacturer, or business 
man unless his stock of goods, merchandise in transit, or material 
in process of manufacture are covered by insurance. Neither 
can loans be obtained on real estate unless all buildings are insured. 
In principle and practice, insurance and sound credit are inseparable, 
and the business of insurance is directly interwoven with the entire 
commercial and financial activitities of the country.* 

While the losses due to fire may be indemnified by insurance, 
frequent and excessive losses adversely influence the extension of 
credit. The individual having frequent fires upon his property 
is regarded with distrust in commercial circles. The city with a 
high average fire loss is at a disadvantage in municipal financing. 
No bond broker cares to sell the debentures of a community whose 
taxable values are continually disappearing in smoke.{ The assets 
of a well-governed municipality, that does not permit its citizens 
to endanger their own or their fellow-citizens’ property, are con- 
sidered better security. When, year after year, the created re- 
sources which sustain all credit relationships are needlessly wasted 
by fire, the very foundation of the commercial standing of the 
country is being profoundly affected.{ 

(3) Irs Errect Upon INpusTRIAL ProGress—The cost of 
production of manufactured articles in Canada is largely increased 
by the extent of the fire loss. Competition with foreign countries 
in many lines is hampered. It is estimated that the cost of fire 
insurance in Canada is five times greater than in Europe. This 
extra cost of insurance is largely the result of Canada’s excessive 
fire waste, and constitutes a fixed charge entering into the selling 
price of every commodity. The taxation levied for the maintenance 
of municipal fire departments also increases the cost of manufacturing 
in all protected cities in Canada. In a general way this tax may 
~*" From nearly every standpoint fire insurance seems to be interstate in its nature— 
perhaps more so now than any other business. It is based upon averages and 
distribution, and, if we take into account large conflagrations, neither average or 
distribution can be intelligently applied within the limits of any single state.”"— 
Illinois Fire Insurance Investigating Committee, 1911. 

+ ‘Commercial suicide’ would be a good term for the refusal of an individual, 
or a corporation, or a municipality to adopt reasonable recommendations for the 


improvement of hazardous conditions that encourage loss by fire.”—Insurance 


Engineering, 1912. : 
t'No self-respecting community can find consolation in the thought that the evil 

consequence of its failure to take ordinary precautions against a general waste of 

capital caused by fire are shared by the world at large.’’-—New York Sun, 1906. 
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be said to be six times greater than in Europe. Such a comparison 
is not entirely reliable, however, as fire brigades in many conti- 
nental cities are government institutions and in consequence, are 
maintained without directly affecting the property owner. 


To illustrate in a concrete manner the extra overhead charges 
imposed upon the Canadian manufacturer through the excessive 
cost of insurance, English and Canadian rates on a number of 
specific industries are compared in the following table: 








Rates in England Rates in Canada 
Class of property insured Per £100 Per $100 Per $100 
per annum | per annum per annum 
Biscuitstactoryioce ene oe eee ee 7/6 $0-37 cents $1-80 
Boot and shoe factory................ 9/6 0-47 “ 2°05 
Brewery.gesecs-.o tures we eee eee 2/- 0-10 “ 0-90 
Clothing factory...............000006 3/6 0-17 “ 0-87 
Filourimillos.-< tay. <0 ag store ote tied 11/- 0-53 “ 2°75 
Fur garment factory................. 9/- 0-45 “ 1-45 
Harness factory. ob. a. steresenncione cece 3/6 0-17 “ BeBe. 
Hat :tactory: (felt)}in 54. comes oc 8/6 0-42 “ 1-50 
Hat factory (straw)...............0. 7/6 0-37 “ 1-63 
Machine shope..-.4...c.05 avs. swivel eh ae 3/- 0-15 “ 1-00 
Planing millet ce asb ae oe ee 25/- 1-25 “ 3-18 
AUNT ets oo Seine Rae 7/6 0-37 “ 1-52 
Whitewear factory.................. 3/- 0-15 “ 0-85 
Wood box factory................00. 31/6 1-57 “ 3-10 
Woollen mill. oo.82 io tee oe ee os oe 18/6 0-92 “ 3-25 





Taking the case of a boot and shoe factory as an example: On 
every $250,000 of insurance carried, the Quebec manufacturer 
pays a premium of $5,125, as compared with $1,150 by the manu- 
facturer in Leicester, Eng. This difference must enter into the 
selling cost of the factory product to wholesale distributors in the 
same way as the differences in insurance cost upon hide warehouses, 
tanneries and stock in transit were charged in the cost of the manu- 
facturer’s raw materials. Upon the assumption that the cost of 
materials and cost of production are the same in both cases, the 
Quebec factory must charge $3,975 extra for the same quantity 
of finished goods, or lose $3,975 from business profits. If competition 
prevents an extra charge, and profits cannot be decreased, then, 
upon a selling cost of $3 per pair, of which 33 1-3 per cent is profit. 
on turn-over, the rate of production in the Quebec factory must 
be increased to the point of producing nearly 4,000 pairs of boots per 
annum more than the English factory. 


Moreover, it must not be forgotten that all surplus production 
to meet the tax of fire waste represents the loss of the productive 
power of so much capital. Because a large proportion of the fire 
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tax is carried as overhead charges, manufacturers have given little 
attention to the matter. The cost must be met, however, whether 
directly or indirectly, and its significance must be faced if Canada 
is to compete in the open markets of the world. 


(4) Its Errect Upon THE Communtty—The destruction by: 
fire of any one insured property taxes every policy holder and, 
ultimately, every individual in Canada. Fire insurance is merely 
an agency for the distribution of losses, and the companies are 
trustees of a common fund. Insurance rates, fundamentally, are 
a nation-wide assessment of the cost of fire. About one-half of 
all insurance premiums collected is returned to the insured for loss 
sustained. The balance is retained by the companies to defray ex- 
penses incidental to conducting the business, and as profits. If unduly 
numerous or large fires swell the total loss to a dangerous extent, 
insurance rates are automatically raised everywhere throughout 
the country until the half of all collections is adequate to pay the 
loss. 

The public regards disastrous fires with but little concern, 
holding the popular but erroneous conception that the insurance 
companies pay the loss. The absurdity of such an assumption is 
manifest. They could not do so and remain solvent. In the 
event of a conflagration, such as that in Toronto in 1904, the in- 
surance companies poured into the city $10,000,000 that had been 
gathered from all parts of Canada. The people of Halifax and of 
Vancouver helped to rebuild Toronto. It is this comity of interests 
through fire insurance that enables recovery from the effects of fire. 

Every individual in Canada is made to contribute directly or 
indirectly his or her share of the loss. The average policy holder 
is inclined to consider the question of fire insurance rates as affecting 
only the cost of the policies upon his own property. The fact is 
generally ignored that the price of every article necessary to existence 
is charged with a proportion of the fire cost. The tax is indirect 
and the exact amount is difficult to determine. The average 
consumer pays it unconsciously and, therefore, willingly. A loaf 
of bread bought at a retail store bears the cost of insurance upon 
the buildings and stock of a retail store, bakery, flour warehouse, 
flour mill, terminal elevator, country elevator and farmer’s barn. 
In this manner, something is taken from the earnings of every man 
to pay the cost of fire; a portion of all labour and industry represents 
the unproductive effort of restoring values that have been carelessly 
destroyed. The burning every year of millions of dollars of created 
value increases the cost of living and is, therefore, of vital interest 


to the community. 
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Fire Waste in Were the enormous fire losses of Canada unavoidable, 
Foreign speculation and attempts at reform would be 
Conan futile. That the condition is capable of improve- 
ment, however, is evidenced by reference to the losses of other 
countries. Special reports gathered by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters of the United States show that the average per capita 
loss in fourteen European countries during the period 1912-1915 
was $0.71, and in the United States $2.26. For thesame years, the 
average loss in fifty-six Canadian cities amounted to $2.96 per capita. 
The respective returns for each country are shown in Table No. 2. 


TaBLeE No. 2.—FiIrE Losses PER CAPITA FOR VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


























No. of cities reporting Fire loss per capita 
Country ee LE pee 
1912 | 1913 | 1914 | 1915 | 1912 | 1913 1914] 1915 Average 
CANADA............. 56| 56 | 56] 56|2-74)/3-22)3-38|2-49] $2-96 
United States.......... 300 | 298 | 298 | 383 | 2-55 |2-25| 2-32! 1-94 2-26 
Philippine Islands...... — 1 1 1 | —— |4-41|1-28/1-00| 2-23 
Scoplandirccmiwratu sco ee 2 3 1 3 | 0-49 | 0-36] 5-35] 1-62 1-95 
Spaliisnmercan se ott — 1 1 1 | ——|2-30/ 0-15] 3-138 1-86 
South Africa........... —|— Loess) Se | Ee | 1-77 
Belgium. kates 1 1}; —| —/0-69} 1-36 | ——|— 1-02 
Reaissia sateen cast eee 2 2 1 1 |0-84)0-89] 1-19] 0-95 0-97 
Branceska, <i eee «a 6 5 3 3 | 0-84]0-49/0-63}1-02} 0-74 
Pawallseyen etcetera —_— 1}; —| —{— 0-69) ——|—— 0-69 
Bing lands ideas cscs oe: 12| 14 9 8 | 0-54 | 0-33 | 0-67] 1-03 0-64 
Notwayee.s.ntrto sake. 1 1 1 1 | 0-69] 0-382! 0-48|0-72! 0-55 
Leal y epee eer eee coh os. 3 5 5 3 | 0-90 | 0-25 | 0-37| 0-62 0-53 
Japantte.s nee — 3 | 10 | — |——/|0-59/0-44)——| 0-51 
Trelandiz.c. os nb hek = 2 2 2 2 | 0-57 | 0-28] 0-39| 0-55 0-45 
Chile tsk ines ees cts — Pek c= 1 | —— |0-30; ——|0-58 0-44 
Sweden ee eee 1 1 1 1 | 0-13 | 0-74] 0-54} 0-29 0-42 
Austrian cto its ipstcae 4 4 1} — |0-30]0-25| 0-42 | —— 0-32 
Germiany:...¢.23-:<0.. 9 8 4 2 | 0-20 |0-28|.0-17| 0-49 0-28 
Switzerland............ 1 1}- 1) —4|0-04)0-15] 0-19} —— 0-13 
Netherlands........... 2 1 1 1 | 0-12] 0-11] 0-07] 0-1 0-11 
Average annual loss per capita: 
\s United states and’ Ganadasyan oo). rcio aan a acer mine tele ear ce saavapete ane $2-61 
Bvropean coumtries:: eee Se ees oe he ae EE Sane Ieee 0-71 
Allfother countries oth) :. OLRREh beet ere ie pee ee aoe ee ene eae 1-13 


According to this record the average losses in Canada are approxi- 
mately four times the losses in Europe. As the comparison 
is confined to the more important cities, where fire protection is 
provided, it does not represent general conditions. 

Statistics gathered from’ a number of European and Canadian 
towns of less than 4,000 population show that the loss for the years 
1910 to 1914, inclusive, was sixteen times greater in Canada. This 
striking difference may be accounted for largely by our excessive 
exposure losses and the fact that towns in Canada have a much 
greater property value per capita subject to fire. Many important 
industries are situated in small places in Canada. These. often 
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provide the sole reason for the existence of a town and, in the event 
of their destruction, the per capita loss of that particular town is 
increased out of all proportion to the normal average of the country. 
A somewhat similar qualification should accompany any attempt to 
compare the loss records of Canadian and foreign cities. The fact 
that values at risk are approximately four times greater per capita 
in Canada than in Europe obviously leads to the conclusion that 
the same fire causes will, in all probability, produce losses four times 
as great. This provides no excuse for the extent of our fire loss, 
but it is an essential factor that is apt to be overlooked in making 
the comparison. 

The true difference that exists between Canadian and foreign 
fire waste conditions is best indicated by a comparison of the fre- 
quency of fires and the extent of damage caused by each fire. Avail- 
able statistics show that fires occur in Canada in the ratio of one 
to every 600 people and in Europe in the ratio of one to every 3,000 
people. That is, Canada stands with potentialities for conflagration 
five times as great as in Europe. Accurate returns of the number 
of fires in foreign countries are difficult to obtain, but figures showing 
alarms per ten thousand population and losses per capita in the 
largest cities of the world are given in Table No. 3. 


Taste No. 3.—ALARMS PER THOUSAND POPULATION AND LOSSES PER CAPITA IN 
THE LARGEST CITIES OF THE WORLD. 








Total Alarms| Fire 


* Greater New York. 





} Metropolitan Fire Brigade District only. 





City’ Country Estimated yang property | 10,000, loss per 
population) a tarms loss pop. | capita 
New York*.....{United States. .| 5,333,537 | 16,245 |$8,217,811 30 | $1-44 
Loudon: 20s England.:..... 4,522,961 6,125 | 2,750,000 14 0-60 
Parisicn cesta sec i Pance ss. ss 2,888,110 4,366 | 1,730,943 15 0-61 
Chicago....5..- United States. .} 2,393,325 | 14,977 | 6,018,589 63 2-46 
VomiOnrss. att Sapathere ase 2,186,079 521 684,346 2 0-34 
Petrograd...... SSA peat e tau 1,907,708 2,884 | 1,194,570 15 0-62 
Philadelphia... .|/United States. .} 1,657,810 5,061 | 2,791,130 30 1-68 
Moscow........ LBC GT: ieee 1,468,563 1,228 | 1,926,525 8 1-19 
Osakcaey nate ape. 2 sths.. 1,226,590 203 373,623 2 0-28 
Hamburg....... Germany...... 932,080 2,300 207,730 25 0-21 
Sty COWS: weneo United States..}| 734,667 4,674 | 2,900,522 64 3°42 
Boston......... United States..| 733,802 5,679 | 3,044,627 77 4-06 
Milane isc. sews LGAs cele s iver 670,000 988 320,104 15 0-48 
Montreal...... Canada....... 650,000 3,574 | 1,800,000 55 2-76 
Cleveland...... United States..} 639,431 3,096 | 1,756,863 48 2-66 
Baltimore...... United States..} 579,590 2,360 704,138 40 1-17 
Madrid........ SBE Crabs ilps a 571,539 820 92,000 14 0-15 
Pittsburg.......|United States..} 564,878 2,160 | 1,750,437 39 3-10 
Marseilles...... France........ 550,619 500 433,528 9 0-79 
Detroit........ United States..} 537,650 3,602 | 1,675,261 67 2-99 
Birmingham....|England....... 525,960 1,042 | 1,051,580 19 1-25 
DEV OUSi esp oiee o2'2 France........ 523,796 258 933,170 5 1-78 
Toronto....... Canada....... 470,144 2,137 | 1,457,479 47 3-10 
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TABLE No. 83—Continued 








5 No. of Total |Alarms| Fire 
City Country Estimated] “ fire property | 10,000! loss per 
population! alarms loss pop. | capita 

Sheffield........ England....... 454,653 382 | $110,950 8 $0.23 
Buffalo......... United States..| 454,112 2,279 | 1,167,996 | 50 2-54 
San Francisco...|United States..| 448,502 2,645 | 1,087,486 | 59 2-30 
COUS is sis sieese 4s ngland....... 445,568 298 377,080 7 0-84 
Kyoto......... Japanese. 444 462 110 293,740 3 0-58 
Los Angeles... .|United States..}| 438,914 2,573 850,635 | 58 2-43 
Milwaukee..... United States..} 417,054 2,206 834,649 | 54 2-11 
Frankfort...... Germany...... 414,598 334 71,189 8 0-16 
Cincinnati...... United States..| 402,175 2,217 699,473 | 55 1-74 
Newark........ United States..| 389,106 1,913 | 1,280,110 | 41 3-20 
Yokohama.....|Japan......... 388,303 116 252,264 3 0-65 
Belfast......... Ireland........ 385,492 164 181,385 4 0-46 
Nagoya........ (aparls ant eeter 378,231 104 345,182 3 0-77 
Kobe.......... Wapaingeecss steven 378,197 156 165,037 4 0-37 
New Orleans....|United States..| 361,221 889 935,614 | 25 2-60 
Washington... ./United States..} 353,378 1,374 779,792 | 39 2-21 
Minneapolis. .../United States..| 343,466 2,474 | 1,086,225 | 73 3-10 
Edinburgh...... Scotland...... 320,315 522 127,120 | 16 0-40 
Seattle......... United States..| 313,029 2,081 896,688 | 67 2-96 
Dublin......... Ireland........ 809,272 251 78,250 8 0-22 
Tne Hague..... Netherlands...| 303,430 634 21,240 | 21 0-07 
Hanover....... Germany...... 302,384 404 112,408 13 0-37 
Jersey City...../United States. .| 293,921 1,045 372,327 | 36 1-24 
Stuttgart....... Germany......| 285,589 188 29,533 7 0-10 
Kansas City..../United States..| 281,911 780 169,414 | 28 1-78 
Bordeaux....... Frances s.a 261,678 391 158,958 | 15 0-61 
Portland....... United States..} 260,601 1,855 | 1,762,493 | 71 6-78 
Indianapolis... .|United States..| 259,413 2,182 | 1,004,823 | 82 3-86 
Christiania. .... Norway....... 243,801 388 121,386 | 16 0-48 
Rochester...... United States 241,518 1,158 306,832 | 48 1-23 
Florence....... Talysaieae. oe 232,860 193 40,132 8 0-17 
Trieste......... INUSEP As anes ole 229,475 457 220,839 | 19 0-92 
Manila ........ Philippine Isl 219,928 134 299,618 6 1-28 
Lemberg....... Austria........ 206,574 455 31,015 | 21 0-15 
Columbus...... United States 204,567 912 162,700 | 46 0-80 
Winnipeg...... Canada....... 203,255 | 1,328 662,549 66 3-26 
Cardiff......... Wales......... 182,280 168 99,770 9 0-55 
Bolton......... England....... 180,885 63 175,745 3 0-93 
Atlanta, cain United States..| 179,292 1,571 661,128 | 87 3°73 
Nagasaki....... fapameteat war 176,480 6 13,058 | — 0-08 
Ghent......... Belgium....... 166,445 174 114,365 | 11 0-69 
Birmingham... .|United States..}| 166,154 2,338 | 1,252,842 | 146 7:37 
Aberdeen....... Scotland...... 163,084 169 110,055 10 0-67 
Worcester...... United States. .| 157,732 1,466 604,720 | 91 3-66 
OSENia ts eesoas Germany...... 156,696 370 28,482 | 22 0-17 
GUALZ AS a acti se Austria........ 155,668 120 6,576 8 0-04 
Syracuse....... United States..| 149,353 609 296,587 | 40 1-85 
Memphis....... United States..] 143,231 1,429 822,938 | 100 5-67 
Basellgige ee smiat Switzerland....}| 181,914 91 27,993 7 0-19 
Birkenhead... ../England....... 130,832 148 155,250 | 11 1-13 
Messina........ Atalyaren 4 ic ere 126,172 142 40,936 | 11 0-32 
Fall River......{United States..|. 125,443 530 821,699 | 44 2°57 
Grand Rapids.. .|United States. .} 123,227 571 157,848 | 47 1-26 
Roubaix........ France........ 122,723 75 96,000 6 0-78 
INANCYS tases France........ 119,949 90 97,615 7 0:81 
Southampton.../England....... 119,039 72 94,720 6 |20-77 
Utrecht........ Netherlands...| 119,006 99 7,892 8 0-06 











Canada....... 





115,000 
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TABLE No. 3—Continued 








No. of Total |Alarms| Fire 


- Estimated 3 

City Country : fire property | 10,000] loss"per 
population alarms loss pop. | capita 
Nashville....... United States..| 114,899 663 380,972 | 60 3-31 

atlas y:5 . 0: United States..} 111,986 764 546,301 69 4-87 . 
Middlesborough |England....... 104,787 56 102,540 5 0-97 
Racumas. <.-stc.¢ United States..| 103,448 1,110 368,133 | 110 3-61 
Albany-. 2.3.2. United States..} 102,961 1,003 600,788 | 98 5-46 
Hamilton..... Canada....... 101,808 433 314,314 | 42 3-08 
Ottawa........ Canada....... 101,795 522 342,792 51 3-36 
Springfield...... United States..; 100,375 996 325,104 | 99 3-19 
Hukuoka....... Fapanin ss. Gans 100,210 16 9,046} — 0-09 
Calgary....... Canada....... 3000 417 142,536 49 1-69 
Brescia... 2.25% ttaly¥e ss ests: 83,323 134° 21,146 | 16 0-25 
OTs hace le England....... 82,277 35 6,740 4 0-08 
Quebec........ Canada....... 80,000 662 290,301 | 82 3-63 
Edmonton.....)Canada....... 72,516 550 159,643 76 2-20 
Ravenna....... Wal yon cutest 71,690 22 17,980 3 0-24 
Flensburg...... Germary...... 60,931 99 12,663 16 0-19 
London....... Canada....... 55,026 264 200,457 | 48 3-64 
Halifax: 522... Canada....... 55,000 251 88,304 | 45 1-60 
Laneaster...... England....... 41,414 12; * 1,490 3 0-04 
Torquay....... England....... 38,772 16 23,695 4 0-62 
Saskatoon.....|Canada....... 25,000 182 301,719 | 73 | 12-06 


In Canada, taken as a whole, the number of fires has increased 
much more rapidly than the population. For instance, the city 
of Toronto had 385 alarms in 1890, 746 alarms in 1900, 1,267 alarms 
in 1910 and 2,080 alarms in 1916, an increase in the twenty-six 
years of 440 per cent. Toronto, in this respect, is representative of 
practically every other municipality in the Dominion. Fires have also 
increased in frequency of recent years in such European cities as 
London, Berlin and Paris, due, no doubt, to the complexities of 
modern life, but the number has remained practically stationary 
in the smaller European towns. 


The real significance of the comparison lies in the fact that, 
whereas, in Canada, the property loss per alarm has increased 
entirely out of proportion to city growth and expansion, the loss 
per alarm in European cities has decreased. This fact can, in a 
measure, be accounted for by appreciation of values in Canada and 
the increasing number of fires that involve adjoining properties. 
Exact figures of the loss due to exposure are not readily obtainable, 
but the most conservative estimate indicates that at least 14 per 
cent of the total property loss of Canada is caused by fires extending 
beyond the building of origin. On the other hand, in European cities, 
such as Leeds, Sheffield, Bristol, Antwerp, Brussels, Milan, Rouen 
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and Havre, practically every fire is conned to the building in which 
it starts. Th Vienna, Florence, Dresden, Budapest and Moscow, 
in 1914, every fire was confined to the floor on which it originated. 
In Hamburg, Germany, the extension of any fire to an adjoining 
building has been unknown since 1842. In Vienna, there is no case 
known in which fire has involved two buildings, and, in recent 
years, in only seven instances has damage been caused to more 
than one floor of a building. 


Such results, contrasted with the Canadian record, of 1,378 fires 
spreading to 6,786 buildings during the four years 1912-1915, are 
extraordinary. Moreover, they were obtained with the most 
inadequate fire protection facilities. In Rome, where practically 
all fires are confined to the room in which they originate, the means 
available for extinguishment are thus described by U. S. Consul- 
General Bourn: 


‘Buckets and fire extinguishers are chiefly used for extinguishing 
fires. If these are not sufficient, small hose, perhaps 1144 inches in 
diameter, is brought into service. But the force of water in many 
parts of the city is not great, although the supply is very abundant. 
If the hydrant pressure is not sufficient, small, portable fire engines 
are used, and, in cases of great emergency, there is one steamer, 
but, as it is so seldom required, no proper arrangements exist for 
bringing it into service. The last time the steamer was called 
out it was over two hours before it was ready to throw water on 
the fire.” 


Except London, Paris and Berlin, European cities have 
paid little attention to modern fire protective equipment. They 
have directed their chief energies to fire prevention. Municipal 
expenditures have been devoted to the control of building construc- 
tion and maintenance. On the contrary, Canada has developed 
very elaborate and efficient fire-fighting facilities. As regards 
appliances, methods and personnel, the fire brigades of large Cana- 
dian and American cities are incomparably superior to those of 
other countries. In this course of action lies one of the essential 
differences between the respective policies of Canadian municipalities 
and those of Europe. To prevent rather than extinguish fires has 
not impressed public bodies in Canada as being a part of their 
functions. Consequently, the annual maintenance costs of city 
fire departments average $1.43 per capita, fire losses $2.96 per capita, 
and insurance rates $1.18 per capita in Canada as compared with 
21 cents, 71 cents and 26 cents, respectively, in Europe. 
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Cee of Three factors enter into the occurrence of all fires. 
Fire Waste ¥ These may be defined as physical hazard, moral 
Canada hazard and temperamental hazard. Physical hazard 


is a term applied to characteristics inherent in combustible property 
and its use, such as poor construction, heating, lighting, power. and 
occupational hazards. Moral hazard may arise from motives of 
revenge, from insanity or from the desire to secure unlawful gain by 
the destruction of insured property. Temperamental hazard is the 
habit of the people, the state of mind which condones carelessness 
and is indifferent to its effects. 

The striking contrasts between the losses, frequency and extent 
of fires in European countries as compared with Canada are due to 
differences in the regulation and control of these three prime factors 
of fire waste. The immediate effects of this control are most clearly 
shown in 

(1) The general character of the buildings 

(2) The laws governing the conduct of the people 

(3) The viewpoint and civic responsibility of the individual. 


(1) CHARACTER OF BuILDINGS—The chief structural conditions 
that operate to effect a small fire loss in Europe are the general 
use of non-combustible materials, the restricted height and area 
of buildings in cities, and the stringent requirements of building 
codes. With the exception of Norway, Sweden and Russia, where 
wood construction is prevalent, practically all European countries 
prohibit the erection of frame buildings within municipal areas. 
Very few wooden buildings exist even in rural districts, and whole 
communities of inflammable structures, such as are common in 
Canada, are unknown. This condition is primarily due to the 
relativély high cost of lumber in Europe and the intangible influence 
of older civilizations, which make for permanence. The authorities 
have realized the necessity of good construction, so that, on the 
average, buildings are much less inflammable than in Canada. 
Anomalous as it may appear, the more fire-resisting all buildings 
are, the less fire-resisting does any particular building need to be. 
What is known as modern fire-proof construction is far from com- 
mon in Europe. Few buildings are comparable with the steel 
and tile or concrete structures erected in Canada during recent 
years. They have not been found necessary, because internal fires 
are few and the external hazard due to exposure is practically 
negligible. In a city composed of buildings which, although not 
fire-proof, are comparatively incombustible, the danger of fire is 
much less than it is in a city having a large amount of inflammable 
construction and a few scattered fire-proof buildings. 
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In Canada, the most costly and extensive fires have invariably 
been caused by the poor average of building construction in the 
areas affected. It is estimated that only one in every 1,200 build- 
ings in Canada is in any sense fire-resisting and that 69 per cent 
of the total number are of frame construction. Despite advances 
in the price of lumber in recent years, 47 per cent of all the build- 
ings erected during 1912-1915 were built of wood. No harsh 
indictment of the Canadian people is justified by these facts. Timber 
has always been abundant, more adaptable and less costly than 
other materials. Pioneer settlements have become villages and 
villages have become towns in a brief period of time. The demand 
for new buildings has been urgent and development has taken | 
place with little definite planning or foresight. In all Canadian 
cities, community problems incidental to industrial growth have, 
at some time, forced the transition of residential streets into 
mercantile districts. There has been no guarantee of permanence 
and no means of anticipating future developments. Consequently 
it has been to the economic interest of the individual to build cheaply 
and temporarily, to burn if necessary and build again. 

There is no immediately effective remedy applicable to struc- 
tural conditions in Canada. The worst features will gradually 
disappear as lumber becomes relatively more expensive and the 
existing buildings are destroye¢ or torn down to be replaced by a 
better type. Municipal building legislation, such as is in force 
in most Canadian cities, does not adequately deal with the situation. 
Frame construction is usually prohibited in small congested business 
areas but, in adjacent districts, the poorest type of buildings is 
permitted. As the cities expand, these districts, in turn, become 
congested areas and form an insuperable barrier to any real progress. 
To effect reform and to approach European standards, in even a 
measureable degree, the only logical plan appears to be the enact- 
ment of legislation in each province to regulate and control all 
building construction in accordance with known standards of 
structural safety. 


(2) Laws GOVERNING THE CONDUCT OF THE PEOPLE—While 
better construction and climatic conditions account largely for the 
insignificance of the fire losses in Europe as compared with those 
in Canada, another potent factor is to be found in the laws governing 
the conduct of the people. European laws punish carelessness, 
protect the community from its results, rigidly investigate the 
cause of fires and enforce severe penalties for negligence and crim- 
inality. Profit from the burning of property is made practically 
impossible. 
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In France, government regulations control all dangerous trades 
and hazardous occupancies. The non-observance or the infringe- 
ment of any precautionary measures required by the authorities 
may have serious consequences to the offenders, inasmuch as it 
renders them responsible for any loss by fire arising from neglect 
on their part. A tenant is held responsible for all loss occurring 
through a fire breaking out in the premises he occupies, unless he 
can prove that the fire was not occasioned by his neglect or fault. 
In the case of a fire due to a defect in the building, the landlord is 
responsible to the tenant and others suffering loss thereby; the land- 
lord, in turn, can sue the architect, builders or others to whom the 
fault for the defect is traced. They are also liable to the penalties 
provided for by the laws and regulations which have been violated., 
The law imposes capital punishment for the crime of setting fire 
to inhabited houses. In other cases, the penalty for arson may be 
penal servitude. An inquiry into the cause and circumstances 
attending each fire is obligatory unless the loss is of a trifling 
nature. In Paris and other cities this inquiry is made by 
the Commissioners of Police, with the assistance of the officers of 
the fire brigades, and deals particularly with the financia! position 
of the person upon whose premises the fire originated. Attention 
to this point is given even in the case of fires in private apartments. 
In villages and country districts the duty of inquiring into fires 
rests with the mayor, police-or other representatives of the law. 
Wherever there is reason to believe the fire is of incendiary origin, 
or if the circumstances are suspicious, a report of the investigation 
is sent to the judicial authorities who take criminal proceedings 
against the offender. 

In Germany, rigid control over all building operation is exercised 
by the different municipalities. The strictest regulations are en- 
forced regarding heating, lighting and the general maintenance of 
buildings. All theatres must be built of incombustible material, 
only electric lighting may be used and metallic fire curtains able to 
- resist a very high temperature must be installed. Chimneys in 
all buildings must be erected according to regulations and must be 
cleaned and examined periodically by an official chimney inspector. 
The storage of combustible goods and the conducting of hazardous 
trades are subject to municipal laws varying in detail in different 
localities, but everywhere such conditions are subject to supervision. 
Incontracts covering the renting of apartments, the lessee is forbidden 
to carry an open light into attics or cellars. An imperial law forbids 
such action and is enforced by the local authorities. In workshops 
and workrooms, at the conclusion of each day’s work, all combustible 
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material, such as paper and shavings, must be removed to a place 
of safety for the night. Stringent regulations govern the use of 
inflammable products of petroleum, and petrol and other internal 
combustion engines are subject to the closest supervision. Piles 
of firewood are not permitted to be stored in yards for any length 
of time, and, when brought inside, the wood must be so stacked 
that, in case of fire, the living rooms will not be endangered, The 
German civil code makes every individual responsible for the damage 
caused by his act or negligence to the person or property of others. 
Liability for intent and negligence is always presumed, and, in the 
absence of other regulations, the provisions of sections 827 and 828 
of the Imperial code are obligatory. Negligence is defined 
as failure to use due precaution; non-presumption of intent is pro- 
hibited. The principal is liable for the infraction of his legal 
representative and of persons to whom he delegates the discharge 
of his obligations exactly as for his own act. Where several persons 
have joined in committing an unlawful deed, each is individually 
liable for the resulting damage. The same is applicable if it is 
impossible to determine which of the participants actually caused 
the damage. Instigators and accessories are considered on a par 
with participants. The criminal code provides severe punishment, 
in the form of imprisonment with hard labour, for the crime of 
incendiarism, varying according to the degree of culpability, not 
only for the immediate perpetrator but also for accomplices. Even 
negligence, under given circumstances, is punished with imprison- 
ment, and, should it involve the loss of human life, for a term of 
not exceeding three years. 


These are the customs and laws in France and Germany; the 
same general policy of regulating public conduct is followed by 
nearly all European countries. Such restrictions are regarded by 
the people as entirely natural and proper and in the interests of 
the individual and the community. They can see no reason why 
a man should be permitted to destroy property by his carelessness 
or to endanger the lives and homes of his neighbours. Speaking 
upon the question of fire waste in the United States, the Insurance 
Commissioner of Michigan recently stated: 


“Other nations have seen the handwriting upon the wall and have 
realized its import, and it is high time that we should follow their 
example. These countries have, for years, been pursuing a policy 
looking to reduction of fire loss by enforcing strict and drastic 
statutes relative to cleaning up of alleys, basements and garrets 
and by placing the responsibility of fires upon the shoulders not 
only of the person who has been guilty of a violation of any of these 
decrees, but also of the persons who should have known of their origin. 
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To an American this seems harsh, and perhaps smacks of paternal- 
ism, but to those who have made a reasonable study of fire pre- 
_ vention, this question becomes an important one, and the conclusion 
is unavoidably reached that the necessity calls for more drastic and 
far-reaching criminal statutes.” : 

Not all European laws are adaptable to Canadian conditions, 
but the general principle is, 7. e., that the legal and criminal respon- 
sibility for fires shall be imposed upon and borne by the person 
responsible. A railway is held liable if sparks from one of its 
locomotives set fire to a building along its right-of-way. By an 
extension of the same. principle, should not the owner of a building 
be held responsible for loss caused to his neighbour by sparks from 
a neglected chimney ? An employer is held liable for injury to 
his employees or to the public through his negligence. Why should 
this responsibility not extend to injury by fire as well as to that 
caused by machinery, where lack of reasonable precautions is 
contributory ? Theatres, factories and places of public assemblage 
are safeguarded in a measure by statutory or other regulations 
and such protection is held to be in the public interest. It is equally 
essential to public welfare to legislate for the safety of life from 
fire in all buildings. Reasonable laws, applying the same principles 
to fires that are enforced against other violations of the rights of 
others, would curtail carelessness to a great extent and, undoubtedly, 
effect a considerable reduction of fire waste in Canada. 


(3) ViEWPoINT AND Civic RESPONSIBILITY OF THE INDI- 
vipUAL—In all portions of Europe influenced by the Code Napoleon, 
the law of voisinage prevails and the individual is held to strict 
accountability for acts of omission as for acts of commission. One_ 
of the far-reaching effects of the principle involved is that the indi- 
vidual is made to consider his relationship to his neighbours. This 
is, perhaps, best illustrated by reference to the insurance practices 
of Europe. In France, to meet obligations created by the law, 
the insurance companies have evolved a system whereby a person 
may protect himself, not only against his own individual loss, but 
also against any damage that may ensue to others. The system 
comprises four distinct risks: (1) That to a man’s own property; 
(2) the ‘risque locatif,, covering the tenant’s liability to the 
owner; (3) the ‘risque des voisins,’ affecting the risk of setting 
fire to a neighbouring property, and (4) the ‘risque des locataires,’ 
or the tenant’s right of recovery against the landlord for faults 
of construction and maintenance, or carelessness of workmen. 


The assumption by insurance companies of the responsibility 
of the individual to the community has had a reflex influence upon 
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the relationship of the community to the individual. Regulations 
safeguard the individual on every hand in order that the investor 
who improves his property by the erection of permanent structures 
may not suffer constant hazard through neighbours who are careless 
of their civic duties. Such stringent legislation is an expression 
of the national character. Hon. Robert Stone, of the Kansas 
legislature, has thus defined the difference between the American 
and European temperament: 


‘““We are a nation of money-makers, Europe is a people of money 
savers; we are a people of waste, they are a people of thrift. We 
figure that the most important thing is to make a dollar, and they 
that it is of equal importance to save one. This is evidenced in 
our hurried construction of inflammable buildings, and in their 
slow and solid masonry; in our willingness to pay a high rate of 
fire insurance with the attendant risk, and their insistence on a 
low rate and unceasing care; in our elaborate fixtures for the putting 
out of fires, and their precaution in preventing fires. We regard 
fire as a misfortune and sympathize with the man who has had one; 
they regard fire as a crime and investigate and punish the man who 
is guilty. Our temperament is also shown by the different view 
we take of an insurance policy. Here, if our property is insured 
and we have a fire, we do not count it as a loss—simply that we have 
transferred the loss to other and distant shoulders. There, the 
insurance is regarded as a tax, which is ultimately borne by every 
one. Here, we regard insurance as a gamble. There, it is regarded 
as a means of reducing the loss to a certainty and borne by the 
whole community. Here, we figure that the insurance company 
restores the loss; they, that it really indemnifies the owner for a 
loss which can never be restored. Here, we figure a fire is an ex- 
change of property for the ready money; there, they figure that a 
fire is an absolute loss of toil and natural resources. We figure a 
fire is a misfortune, they figure a fire is a crime. We endeavour 
to extinguish the fire; they labour to prevent it.” 


Consideration of the basic differences between fire 
ae ee of waste conditions in Canada and foreign countries 

leads to the conclusion that, in this generation, we 
cannot hope to approximate the same standards as Europe, The 
mass of timber construction, climatic conditions, the restless, 
mobile character of the population, are three sufficient reasons, 
apart from incendiarism and carelessness. Nevertheless, the 
present rate of loss can be greatly reduced by placing proper em- 
phasis upon preventive measures. 


Fire prevention in its larger significance aims at control of the 
three great sources of all fires, physical, occupational and personal. 
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It seeks to compel a proper construction of buildings and the safe- 
guarding of hazardous features in buildings. It aims to correct 
personal negligence in regard to fire dangers and to discourage 
incendiarism by urging rigid investigation into the causes of all 
fires. While it is improbable that such laws as obtain in Europe 
in regard to the control of fire will ever become enacted in Canada, 
there is a pronounced and growing tendency to curb public evils 
by statutory intervention. In our complex modern life, proper 
legislation and its effective enforcement have been found essential 
to produce any real control over the things that should be repressed 
in the common interest and for the common good. 

In the treatment of no other subject affecting public welfare 
has Canada tarried so long as it has in the field of fire prevention. 
Canadians have had such a fund of natural wealth and believe so 
thoroughly in individual freedom that they have not felt the need 
‘of economy nor have they been willing to circumscribe personal 
liberties. The fire waste has become, however, an economic burden 
that not even the wealthiest country can long afford. Argument, 
therefore, is unnecessary as to the right and the present advisability 
of government control of all matters concerning loss by fire. The 
form of this regulation is without legal or administrative difficulties. 
Each province, through its sovereign police power, is the logical 
unit of control. Authority delegated to municipalities has proved 
to be almost worthless in effecting any diminution of fire waste, 
even within restricted areas. Local regulations are, unfortunately, 
subject to local influences that destroy uniformity as between 
municipality and municipality, and finally reduce general require- 
ments to the minimum. What is needed is widespread legal control 
of fire waste by the imposition, continuously and universally, of 
requirements covering every problem involved. More law is not 
required. Reasonable, modern, intelligent, uniform, and effective 
legislation should replace the insufficient and inefficient laws 
now administered by different administrative departments of the 
provincial and municipal governments. 

All fire prevention legislation should be’ province-wide in its 
application, empowering cities, towns and villages to increase 
requirements locally if desired. The advantage of this method 
of dealing with the question is that it provides an elastic system 
of government quite unlike the drastic police control of European 
countries. Moreover, by furnishing definite and unvarying stand- 
ards in each province it affords a continuous education to property 
owners that must create public support and render the laws more 
effective. Ultimately, the real problem in preventing fires is to 
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secure the actual interest and co-operation of the individual property - 
owner.* It is he who largely determines the construction, the nature 

of the contents, the extent of protection, the state of repair, the 

management and the hundred details which enter into the fire 

hazard of any building. The very fact that the aid of the in- 

dividual must be enlisted indicates that there is no royal road to 

the control of fire waste in Canada. 


“To arouse the people against the fire foe is our greatest task. 
There is no difference regarding the essentials. The average 
citizen will admit that our fire waste is in the nature of a national 
disgrace. The task is to make him do something to remedy 
conditions. It seems ridiculous that a people so eager to seek out 
and destroy the mysterious and hidden enemies of mankind should 
be so slow and sluggish in fighting a foe so plainly in sight and so 
readily vanquished. We have led the world in seeking out the 
causes of pestilence and removing them. We are in ithe vanguard 
of the battle against tuberculosis, typhoid and other malignant 
diseases. Still we stand apart and let the older nations lead the 
fight against an enemy much more easily conquered. 


“To relieve the people of the unnecessary burden which they 
are now carrying, we must teach them the importance and the 
significance of that burden and show them the necessity for defence 
against the common enemy. Let the people once realize the exact 
facts of their own negligence and they will be swift to provide a 
coe et: Walter L. Fisher, Secretary of the U.S. Dept. of the 

nterior. 


* “When you say that $300,000,000 is wasted in fire it does not make an impres- 
sion. It would impress a Frenchman or Englishman or German. It does not 
impress us. Go to Chicago or New York and say to a man: ‘We waste $300,000,000 
a year in fire.’ What will he say? He will reply: ‘I am busy. I do not care 
about that.’ It is supposed to be a normal condition to waste.’’—Hon. Wm. C. 
Redfield, Secretary of the U.S. Dept. of Commerce. 


CHAPTER III 


Statistical Survey of Fire Waste ) and Fire 
Protection in: Canada 


| Ba the preceding chapter it has been shown in a general way 

that the extent of fire waste in Canada exceeds that of any 
other civilized country in the world, and constitutes an irreparable 
drain upon our national prosperity. It has also been pointed out 
that the situation is capable of being remedied by a change of atti- 
tude involving the employment of entirely new methods of dealing 
with the conditions that occasion fire. Before any systematic 
programme of action can be entered upon, however, it is necessary 
that reliable data should be available, not only of the extent but 
also in regard to the distribution, nature and specific causes of the 
fire loss. Such data should also include detailed particulars of all 
agencies incidental to the occurrence of fires, such as public fire 
departments, in order that an appraisal may be made of their effec- 
tiveness. So far as known, no organized attempt to gather infor- 
mation of this character has ever been made, and the figures generally 
used in referring to fire waste have been little more than rough 
estimates. In Manitoba, Saskatchewan and British Columbia 
fairly complete records of fire losses are compiled by the respective 
fire marshal departments, but statistics for the whole of Canada 
have never been available. 


The tables embodied in this section of the report 
were compiled from figures supplied by municipal 
officials and insurance companies, and, as broad 
statistical summaries, they indicate the great necessity for some 
measure of reform in the matter of fire waste. As a period of four 
years is considered the minimum upon which to base conclusions of 
any value, the record covers that length of time. Owing to fluctu- 
ations in the amount of loss from year to year, it is obvious that 
reliable averages cannot be obtained from the figures for any one 
year. For a similar reason, figures for the year 1916 are omitted. 
Two fires, one destroying the Dominion Parliament buildings at 
Ottawa and the other sweeping northern Ontario, caused an 
aggregate property loss of approximately $5,000,000, and increased 


Period Covered 
by Investigation 
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the per capita loss of the Dominion for the year to $3.40, as com- 
pared with an average of $2.73 for the four preceding years. 
Therefore, to include 1916 figures, in any statement designed to 
show average conditions would be entirely misleading. From 
1912 to 1915 no conflagration of extraordinary importance occur- 
red, and it is believed these years fairly represent the present 
normal fire waste situation in Canada. 


Extent of Loss 2he cities, towns and incorporated villages from 
Urban and which reports were received, have a population 
Eueyet aggregating 3,982,968, and suffered a total property 
loss of $53,767,310 in the four years 1912-1915 inclusive. During 
the same period, townships and rural districts with a population 
of 3,773,532 experienced a loss of approximately $31,227,367. 


The average annual loss in urban districts was $13,441,827, or 
$3.37 per capita,* and in rural districts $7,806,841, or $2.06 per 
capita. It may, therefore, be stated with a reasonable degree of 
accuracy that the fire loss of Canada during the years 1912-1915 
amounted to at least $84,994,677, an average annual loss of 
$21,248,660, or $2.73 per unit of population. 


In addition to this great destruction of property values, 789 

persons lost their lives and no fewer than 2,103 were severely burned 
or otherwise injured by fire. 
Siete > ae The average annual loss of $21,250,000 by fire 
not Fully Cover represents the squandering of a sum equal to the 
needs interest upon a capital investment of $425,000,000. 
It means a waste of almost $59,000 every day in the year, apart 
from the vast expenditures rendered necessary for the maintenance 
of fire departments. The term ‘ waste’ is used advisedly, because 
the loss is an absolute and irrecoverable one. 


The money paid by insurance companies does not by any means 
cover the total losses sustained. Upon this point opinions differ, 
some underwriters maintaining that from 75 to 85 per cent of all 
property is insured and others that only 50 or 60 per cent of the 
insurable value is covered. Taking the losses for the year 1914, 
it is found that insurance companies under Dominion license paid 
$15,347,284 and provincial licensees $2,273,562 in meeting claims, 


*The figure quoted on page 21, $2.96 per capita, refers only to 56 cities and 
does not include the smaller urban municipalities. 





HALIFAX DISASTER, 1917 
Overlooking the Intercolonial Railway freight yards, after the explosion and fire that destroyed 1,500 lives and damaged property to the extent of almost $20,000,000 
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or a total of $17,620,846. Omitting unlicensed insurance, as sta- 
tistics are not available, it would appear that at least 80 per 
cent of the total loss was covered by insurance. 

This estimate is fully borne out by the returns received from the 
chiefs of fire departments in Canada who have made a point of 
collecting such information. According to their records for the 
year 1914, almost 94 per cent of the loss in cities and towns 
exceeding 5,000 population was fully insured. Similar figures for 
the small towns and villages and rural districts could not be 
obtained in a complete form, but particulars supplied by insur- 
ance companies and adjusters prove that. fully 60 per cent of 
the loss was covered by insurance. 


& 


Loss in Canada he true significance of the fire waste in Canada 
Compared with can perhaps be best realized by comparison with 
Other Countries : : 5 

the loss in foreign countries. From figures made 
available by the National Board of Fire Underwriters, it appears 
that the average per capita loss in Canada exceeds that of every 
other nation in the world. The actual comparison is graphically 
shown in the following diagram: 
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More striking still at the present time is a comparison of the 
total volume of Canada’s loss with that of the United Kingdom. 
The record for the war period, August, 1914, to December, 1916, 
is as follows: 


CANADA UNITED KINGDOM 
August-December, 1914 $ 7,605,090 $ 7,116,250 
January-December, 1915 19,022,332 17,457,000 
January-December, 1916 25,400,000 16,821,750 
$52,027,422 $41,395,000 


Commenting upon the exceedingly small losses in the United 
Kingdom during the above period, Fire, the official newspaper of 
the National Fire Brigades Union of Great Britain, says: 

“The average property waste by fire is appreciably below the 
pre-war average, notwithstanding the immense new fire risks created 
by the establishment of new industries, and the employment of un- 
trained labour, unused to the handling of high inflammables. When 
these facts are considered, it shows conclusively that not only has 
Britain risen to the military occasion in the fields of warfare, but has 
also established the most efficient private fire protective system in 
the world.” 


The classification of fire loss. statistics by 
provinces or geographical divisions serves no useful 
purpose, but, inasmuch as considerable interest 
appears to be taken in comparative figures of this nature, the 
following table is given, showing the property loss in each 
province for the years 1912-1915: 


Fire Losses in 
each Province 


TABLE No. 4.—NUMBER OF FIRES AND AMOUNT OF PROPERTY Loss AS REPORTED 
BY EACH PROVINCE. 


No. of fires Total value No. of 


Province involving of property lives 
property loss} destroyed lost 
1912— 

GntArIO: hoe Rina tue ene aneneaatat: 3,694 $8,082,118 87 
Quebeera Vie elon ere wels othe oe eee 2,565 5,165,920 60 
Manitobant: cise tsinulios casero ee 416 1,477,166 19 
Saskatchewar aber wineries 583 1,498,044 28 
Alberta geiiicsnk teen eta neha 398 960,835 12 
British Columbia................0000- 524 1,605,394 7 
NOva Scotia gr iiiacen euse ae euatieuativereeat 242 1,339,602 8 
New Brunswicka tite eke u ence 213 898,493 6 
Prince Edward Island................. 47 56,247 2 


Canada, 1912.3 2 20 8,682 21,083,819 | 229 
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TaBLE No. 4—Continued 


No. of fires Total value No. of 


Province involving of property lives 
property loss destroyed lost 
1913— 
ROBPAPIOG Frome ne Ge ee MOTO eaie c BYES Se 3,743 $8,179,626 79 
RMGEG tir, . aoe a a. SN Sas ied. 2,914 5,254,760 56 
Dilcasten ina. Masa cescic esate ties «late iofeys, aisle.’ 457 1,461,422 7 
MIS ATCHE WANG Ga Neto Cie pe dioaion 629 1,772,675 36 
MbeEtalaianns erates Haina Cage hae es 437 2,409,520 13 
HritishsColumbia Jes Wack sancs.« site 651 1,839,741 21 
INOW SCOTIA ae ee ch erie oils nur e's $a sie 265 1,263,889 15 
New Brunswickeo. ocche. Vfl ke 249 845,531 6 
Prince Edward Island................. 38 278,244 1 
Ganadayl 913200. Sond Rs eR 9,383 23,305,408 234 
1914— 

Osfari Ory. Pars Ss os RSs Psa |S avs owtateisls 4,196 $7,831,333 68 
Chen ee eis hanson eevee es Jats 3,007 4,767,321 30 
Rianitopat seine 20s Seen es eae e es 445 1,595,460 14 
Saskatchewall ner sok sake Sal yebe Bla crersias 696 1,652,350 43 
SPORE kee ea a OTN 3 ce) rans: cae hoeiciserot s 387 1,377,417 11 
BritishiColumpbia’.2.e 026.2 eae. PS 793 1,732,187 6 
MOAI SCOLIA. «Sux, sa aiciet cols siels= eseiege 226 945,531 2 
New BrurswiCks, fac. 's... tect ss cece are 207 1,586,270 3 
Prince Edward Island................. 53 95,249 3 

Managd, 1914s Pees as sence 10,010 21,583,118 180 
1915— ; 
GIEATAG Soin see EN race GFE Ainkeln a 3,206 $6,884,317 51 
COCR eee ae etn Ma 8 Mga ee Se Niele Sig tome 2,873 3,976,901 35 
RIAVINE OR cbs eo eae ote ee Bin ete sya ia Pe, fe Bina oe 402 1,403,442 20 
Sasicatohewans. . Sse ay hl. dearer dls 8 472 1,978,024 17 
CPU ER hte Je BB say epee ew Pan ne 415 _ , 904,677 10 
British Colmmbia.'. 2... .rs ones toe seas 686 1,407,674 7 
Tova Scotian s5 iat ee Moiese «oc tele mies 186 986,270 a 
ewe RrimS ile ges center aiale les oe aie'e 50 171 1,393,531 3 
Prince Edward Island................. 39 92,496 1 
Canada, 1915. 2. ccc cece ccc r menses 8,550 $19,022,332 146 








The foregoing table shows the average per capita loss in each 
province (population based upon the Dominion census of 1911) 
as follows: British Columbia, $4.19; Alberta, $3.77; Saskatchewan, 
$3.50; New Brunswick, $3.36; Manitoba, $3.26; Ontario, $3.07; 
Quebec, $2.39; Nova Scotia, $2.30, and Prince Edward Island, 
$1.39. The number of fires reported per 10,000 population were: 
British Columbia, 17; Ontario, 15; Quebec, 14; Saskatchewan, 
12; Alberta, 11; Manitoba, 9; New Brunswick, 6; Nova 
Scotia, 5, and Prince Edward Island, 5. 

The only conclusion that can be drawn from these figures is 
that there is no fixed law governing the location of fires. The 


/ 
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amount of loss and the number of fires are altogether independent 
of latitude. The statement has been frequently made that losses 
in Western Canada are greater than in Eastern Canada. To some 
extent this is probably true, because structural conditions are 
generally poorer and property values higher. Fires are not more 
frequent, however, in Western than in Eastern Canada, and there 
is no indication that the people are more negligent or indifferent, 
as is sometimes claimed. 


Effect of Climatic conditions are generally held responsible 
Climatic for a large proportion of the fire waste in Canada. 
se Sa od Chart No. 2 shows that this conclusion merits some 
consideration. The curve A, representing the total amount of loss 
by monthly periods, develops two peaks in each year and at com- 
paratively regular intervals. These recurrent points of maximum 
loss prove beyond question that climate has a definite bearing 
upon the fire waste. The first occurs in January or February and 
the second in June, July, or later, the exact month usually depending 
on the length and heat of the summer and lack of precipitation. 
Records show that during the summer the greatest loss occurs 
after a prolonged period of dry weather. Exposure fires are frequent 
in small towns, villages and rural districts, and extensive losses 
occur in lumber mills and yards. Throughout the winter months 
artificial heating and lighting systems and devices cause many 
fires. A sudden spell of extreme cold is generally accompanied 
by numerous outbreaks of fire, occasioned by the forcing of heating 
apparatus beyond the point of safety. Fire departments are also 
greatly hampered in their work by road conditions and frozen 
hydrants and the difficulty of handling hose streams in winter, 
with the result that fires frequently get beyond control and cause 
heavy losses. | 


Curve B in Chart No. 2 represents the monthly fire loss, exclusive 
of fires in which the loss exceeded $10,000. While the movements 
of this curve are practically simultaneous with those of Curve A, 
the degree of fluctuation is far less pronounced. It is obvious, 
therefore, that large fires are the cause of the great variation in the 
total fire loss from month to month. The occurrence of these fires 
at certain specific periods is undoubtedly due to such causes as 
hot, dry weather in summer and special occupancy hazards in winter. 
The record of individual fires proves this by showing that the largest 
winter losses occur in manufacturing and mercantile establishments 
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CHART No. 2—MonrTBLY FLUCTUATIONS IN FIRE LossEs DuRING THE YEARS 


1912-15, INCLUSIVE. ; 
A indicates the total property loss, and curve B the property loss excluding fires in which the 
ca damage exceeded $10,000. 
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in cities and towns, while the large summer losses occur in unpro- 
tected and isolated properties. 

While the effect of climate upon the extent of fire losses should 
be recognized, it is questionable as to how far extremes of tempera- 
ture are really responsible for the occurrence of fires in Canada. 
If defective systems of heating and lighting are the cause of as many 
fires as is generally supposed, there should be a considerable falling 
off in the number during the months when these factors are largely 
eliminated. This decrease should be especially noticeable in cities 
where fires thus originating are reported as being most numerous. 
The facts, however, do not support this assumption. Taking the 
combined records of the cities of Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton and 
Vancouver for a period of years, the percentage of fire alarms for 
each month was as follows: January, 8-7; February, 8-2; March, 
8-2; April, 7-4; May, 8-9; June, 8:0; July, 9-3; August, 9-4; 
September, 7-4; October, 7-8; November, 8-0; December, 8:8. 
There was little variation in the number of alarms throughout 
the year, with the exception of the months of July and August, 
when the maximum was reached. It is obvious, therefore, that 
heating and lighting conditions were not the cause of as many 
fires as supposed, or that these special hazards of the winter season 
were counterbalanced by other and greater summer hazards. 

That climatic conditions really play an insignificant part in the 
occurrence of fires is substantiated by the records of other countries.” 
In certain parts of Europe, where low temperatures combined with 
frame construction and the most primitive heating arrangements 
prevail, records show the average number of fires per 10,000 
population as follows: Stockholm, 7-1, Moscow, 6-0, and Chris- 
tiania, 11-6. In the cities of Tokio, Manila and Valparaiso, where 
high temperatures and flimsy construction are common, fires per 
10,000 population average 2, 7 and 12, respectively. The only 
inference that can be drawn from a comparison of these records 
with the average of 29 in Canadian cities is that factors other than 
temperature enter into the situation, and that peculiar climatic 
conditions cannot be held responsible for the majority of fires that 
occur in Canada. 

Comb orae During the four years under survey, 1912-15, 
Upon Buildings the total loss on buildings was approximately 
and Contents ‘$29,704,916 and on contents $45,876,125. The 
loss upon contents, therefore, exceeded the loss upon buildings by 
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54 per cent. Fires numbering 3,107 damaged property other than 
buildings and contents to the extent of $9,413,636, or 11 per cent 
of the total loss. 

There were fires in 10,791 brick, stone or other solidly constructed 
buildings, with a loss of $17,537,143 on the buildings and $32,405,836 
on the contents. In 22,727 frame buildings there were fires with, 
a loss of $12,167,773 on the buildings and $13,470,289 on the 
contents. The number of fires in frame buildings, therefore, 
exceeded those in brick buildings by 112 per cent, but the amount 
of loss was only one half as great. 

In the absence of reliable figures as to the exact number of brick 
and frame buildings in Canada, this record should not be held to 
indicate that frame construction is more liable to outbreaks of fire 
than brick construction. On the contrary, such evidence as is 
available supports the view that type of building construction has 
little to do with the occurrence of fire. In a general way, it may be 
assumed that almost 70 per cent of existing buildings in Canada 
are of frame construction. Figures compiled from estimates made 
by cities, towns and villages exceeding 1,000 population, show the 
following proportions: 


OR aes AAR waa nga anaes 1,003,998 
DE a a kee as ie a sae 702,799 70% 
Brick, stone, concrete, brick veneer, etc... \ 301,199 30% 
Stores and mercantile establishments......... 101,472 
Lp ot EE eae ER iS ele aie pare eae 42,101 42% 
Brick, stone, concrete, brick veneer, etc... 59,371 58% 
ee Oe ee eh Oe et ors ote 16,996 
Prame and metal clad)... 2 5,335 31% 
Brick, stone, concrete, brick veneer, etc... 11,661 69% 


These figures are supported, in part, by the records of the Census 
of Canada, 1911, which gives the number of wooden houses as 
1,043,284, and of houses built of other materials as 373,027. At 
that time, frame buildings comprised approximately 74 per cent of 
the total number of dwellings. As at least 60 per cent of all fires 
start in dwellings and barns, it is obvious that the larger proportion 
must occur in frame buildings. 

The fire loss in 500 cities and towns having water- 
ue sa Oey ay works protection amounted to $45,826,884 during 
the years 1912-1915, an average annual loss of 
$11,456,721, or $3.29 per capita. In 361 towns and villages without 
waterworks but having fire departments, the loss amounted to 
$5,883,860, an average of $1,470,965 per annum, or $4.63 per capita. 
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The loss in villages and rural districts having no fire protection 
facilities amounted to $33,333,933, an average of $8,333,483 per 
annum, or $2.16 per capita. 

Fires causing property loss numbered 25,566 in fully protected 
cities and towns, 1,214 in partly protected towns and villages and 
9,845 in unprotected villages and rural districts. The average 
loss per fire amounted to $1,792 in fully protected cities and towns, 
and $4,805 in partly protected towns and villages. In unprotected 
villages and rural districts, the average loss in the fires reported 
amounted to $3,385, but, as fires causing less than $100 damage 
are not included, a comparison with protected places cannot be 
fairly made. Extensive losses might more reasonably be expected 
in cities and towns where the buildings are filled with millions 
of dollars worth of goods. These buildings are also subject to 
additional risk because of congestion. In the smaller towns and 
villages large values are, as a rule, only found in manufacturing 
plants. Mercantile buildings contain very little value compared 
to similar properties in the cities. Yet the average loss per fire 
in the small towns and villages with partial protection was more 
than two and one-half times as great as the loss per fire in fully 
protected cities and towns. While a similar comparison with 
unprotected places cannot be made, it is suggestive that in small 
villages and rural districts the loss amounted to 40 per cent of 
the total loss for Canada, as against 54 per cent in protected 
cities and towns. The value of adequate fire protection is evident 
from these figures. 


Classification ; Compilation of fire loss statistics under an alpha- 
anetacds °" betical arrangement of names of places is of limited 
Returns value, although this method is almost universally 


followed. Other factors, such as fire protection, affect the results 
in so large a measure that proper classification demands their con- 
sideration. Unfortunately, in the absence of uniform standards 
of fire protection in Canada, the only method that could be adopted 
in the present enquiry was that of classification into groups based 
upon population. While this system leaves much to be desired, 
the question of available fire protection has to some extent received 
recognition. The main group headings under which all figures 
have been arranged, are as follows:— 


Group A—Cities exceeding 10,000 population having water- 
works and fire departments. 


Group B—Towns with 5,000 to 10,000 population having 
waterworks and fire departments. 
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Group C—Towns and villages with 1,000 to 5,000 population 
having waterworks and fire departments. 


Group D—Towns and villages with 1,000 to 5,000 population 
without waterworks but having fire departments. 


Group E—Villages with less than 1,000 population having 
waterworks and fire departments. 


Group F—Villages with less than 1,000 population without 
waterworks but having fire departments. 


Group G—Villages with less than 1,000 population without 
waterworks or fire departments. 


Group H—Townships and rural districts without protection. 


Gost of Fires Table No. 5 gives a condensed statement of the value 
and Fire of property destroyed by fire and the cost of fire 
Protection 


protection in Canada. The figures, as compiled 
from official returns, are arranged under self-explanatory column 
headings. 
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From this table it appears that fire losses per capita are greater 
in the smaller and less efficiently protected municipalities. Caution 
needs to be exercised in drawing conclusions based upon 
this fact. Per capita comparisons have a certain superficial value 
when representing large numbers, but they are apt to be misleading 
in regard to fire waste. This becomes very clear by comparing 
the records of different cities or even of the same city in various 
years. For instance, the variation is very pronounced in the 
statistics of the cities and towns in Canada, which, during the 
years 1912-15, had a per capita loss exceeding $5.00. 


1912 1913 
Fire loss Fire loss 
City or Town per capita City or Town per capita 
Chicoutimi, Que............ $123.25 Charlottetown, P.E.I......... $19.94 
Cobalt; Ont.t...3c.ced ssn oe 35.13 Galgary, Altat O72 csc eae 14.07 
GalesOntiway mecae tee nse 10.98 Portage la Prairie, Man....... 13.44 
Moosejaw, Sask...... Fae ah 10.51 Brantiord; Ont: 242. «cs dsae 10.79 
Owen Sound, Ont........... 10.31 Springhill; N.S... 4. sense se 8.24 
KenorasOnts. seca eee 9.67 Sydney Mines, N.S........... 7.52 
Halifax Nei} cc. von deicmone 7.64 Edmonton, Alta. pare oc.cet cen 7.25 
Vancouver, B.C............-. 5.68 North Vancouver, B.C........ 6.17 
Port Arthur, Ont............ 5.44 Pembroke, Ont..............-. 6.17 
Fort William, Cnt........... 5.12 Vancouver; BiG. ta csck ejects 5.14 
, Quebec, Que vols... slaw ie 'enacenes 5.01 
1914 1915 
Midland, Ont............... $41.54 St. Jér6me, Que.............. $55.60 
Galt, cOnt sass. sete aisiectal bee 21.65 Sorel; Que s2ah% sass Soe eta 11.79 
Moncton, IN. Bia... cag sree ccs 14.57 Bracebridge, Ont............. 10.05 
Saskatoon, Sask............ 12.06 Collingwood, Ont............. 8.52 
Hull “Queene cs dco tinncasr 11.04 Miniota, Mans. ..3.Ssocee 7.63 
Kingston, Ont.............. 10.84 Chatham, Ont\gy ssn... sates 6.60 
Outremont, Que............. 10.56 WVancouversisC acetic ce tie 5.30 
Nanaimo, B.6 3... oie he 8.68 Pembroke, Ont..............- 5.08 
New Westminster, B.C...... 8.53 
Lévis,t Que Aes s s este sieves 8.34 
Fort William, Ont.......... 7.94 
Armberst; N.S. ciciceieye etusiess evar 6.80 
Vancouver, B.C..........206: 5.89 


In each of these cities and towns the loss was increased to an 
abnormal extent by one fire. In Chicoutimi a conflagration, in 
Galt a machine shop, in Midland a lumber yard and in Charlotte- 
town a cathedral caused a per capita loss in each municipality 
that does not in the slightest degree represent actual fire conditions, 
The effect of population should also be pointed out. A large factory 
situated in a small town will, if burned, saddle the community with 
an enormous per capita loss for that particular year and will 
proportionately affect the average over a period of years. This, it 
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should be stated, is the reason insurance companies have found it 
impossibie to base rates to any large extent upon the experience 
of individual towns. 


Comparison of fire loss with building construction in Canada 
shows that the amount spent upon the erection of new buildings 
is not all growth. Despite the fact that the volume of construction 
is frequently used to indicate the progress of the country, it is evi- 
dent that a considerable proportion of the expenditure is for the 
replacement of buildings damaged and destroyed by fire. There 
are no reliable statistics of new buildings erected from year to year, 
and such figures as are gathered by the Department of Labour do 
not afford a continuous or complete record for any save the larger 
cities. The index numbers computed from this data, however, 
give the rate of progress from 1904-1912, assuming the year 1904 
as 100, are as follows: year 1905, 132-6; year 1906, 167-3; year 
1907, 152-2; year 1908, 136-4; year 1909, 202-7; year 1910, 
283-2; year 1911, 393-2 and year 1912, 487-4. Since 1912 there 
has been a gradual falling off in building activity as shown by the 
summary of returns from municipalities in Table No. 5. For the 
four years 1912-1915 the value of buildings erected averaged in 
round figures $126,000,000 per annum. The average annual fire loss 
upon buildings during the same period was $7,426,229, or over 6 
per cent of the value of the new construction. 


The true cost of fire waste is not limited to the value of the actual 
property destroyed. The incidental cost comprises: 


(1) The insurance loss; or the difference between the 
premiums paid to insurance companies and the amount re- 
turned to the insured. 


(2) The actual expense of the proportion of water supply 
systems primarily necessary to furnish fire protection in ad- 
dition to domestic requirements. 


(3) The annual expense of municipal fire departments. 


(4) The annual expense of private fire protection. 


(1) During the years 1912-1915, the premiums collected by 
licensed fire insurance companies in Canada exceeded the amount 
of losses paid to the public by $56,204,972, or an average of 
$14,051,248 per annum. 


(2) Water supply systems in Canada providing fire as well as 
domestic service number 500. These represent an initial invest- 
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ment of $122,714,000 and annual maintenance charges of $4,003,000, 
exclusive of interest and sinking funds. The approximate cost of 
sources of supply, storage and pumping totals $89,226,000 and 
distribution mains, hydrants, etc., $33,488,000. The proportion 
of this cost that may legitimately be charged to fire protection is 
not, of course, easily ascertained. Many municipal engineers 
hold that at least one-half of all expenditure is necessitated by pro- 
vision for fire, except in very large cities where a greater proportion 
should be charged to domestic supply. Messrs. Metcalfe, Kuichling 
and Hawley, in a recent paper before the American Waterworks 
Association, stated, in the case of communities having less than 
5,000 population, that the portion of the waterworks plant required 
for fire protection properly constitutes from 60 to 80 per cent of the 
entire cost of the physical property. This opinion was supported 
by figures obtained in an enquiry conducted by the United States 
Geological Survey in 1907, and also by data gathered in the present 
investigation. Although, in many instances, it was found impossible 
to do more than make a rough estimate, the general results indicate 
that the ‘following additional cost has been rendered necessary by 
provision for. fire protection in Canada: 


Group. Acitled ae: ic 2 dtc tues satin tue sect apt eens Hoe 
GEOlip Bho Wiss tots atime eee stam nae bbe ce 5,229,280 
Group: Crtowns. 22 ot tian) a came we 9,439,500 
GOUD. Ey tOWIS.5 cart cgn fyes uae ne he Crean 751,200 

$37,797,405 


Or 30 per cent of the total cost. 


Incidentally, it may be noted that of the 500 systems 206 have 
a gravity supply and 294 are direct pressure or intermediate re- 
servoir systems. Pumps are operated by steam power in 
98 places, by electric power in 52, by water in 21, by steam 
and electric in 53, by steam and water in 17, by water and electric 
in 12, by electric and gas in 10, and by gas, gasolene or oil in 31. 
The daily domestic consumption in cities and towns depending 
upon pumped supply amounts to 263,000,000 gallons and the actual 
available pumping capacity provided is capable of delivering 
978,000,000 gallons. Distribution system mains in use have a 
total length of 7,050 miles, of which 1,435 miles is 4- and 5-inches, 
3,786 miles is 6-inches, 1,243 miles is 8-inches and 586 miles is 10 
inches or more in diameter. Thesé mains supply for public fire 
service 37,624 hydrants. 
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(3) Municipal fire departments in Canada number 861. The 
capital invested in equipment and the cost of maintenance are given 
in Table No.6. Fire department up-keep is a direct charge upon 
every tax-payer in a protected community, but the exact amount 
is invariably hidden in the general tax rate. Comparison of the 
columns in Table No. 5, which give fire department cost and 
assessed value of property, will show the following rate of taxation: 
In A cities, 23 cents; in B towns, 18 cenis; in C towns, 8 cents 
and in D towns, 1 cent on every hundred dollars of property value. 


The per capita cost of fire department maintenance in Canadian 
cities averages $1.27 as against $0.21 in Europe. The following 
comparison is of interest, although full allowance must be made 
for the difference in the scale of salaries paid to Canadian and 


European firemen:* 
Cost Cost 

Canadian cities per capita European cities per capita 
Dabeaey fie 56 cent bo sald e obs ais'ee ls $2.56 Goloeie is Ka loaa 4} 2p Persil $0.26 
WanCOUVEE Si 255 nis o tee oie sis. d oe 2.22 Breslatin pce uaicte cibeistekongcn ook 0.26 
Edmonton. 2s Noi 28 UI Sas 1.93 Stockholam ois <0c.c..<.0.s aerators srs 0.23 
Winnipeg..... Abe ested eee 1.67 Petrograd. 2500.0 sion nachos 0.22 
SET OMEN Fas fares gate + 5/210.» ora, apoe 1.53. Parigy corciee fain oltre aelee ee ate 0.21 
TERENCE Osan os So louc ous oy akan tiene alas 1.52 TCONGOM teecasec ain arte shee saree els 0.19 
RESTA. 5 ceitenrs ottet s2 ashe ues 1.32 Ulan sit iss coats 5 aaiscelsae se OESNES 0.17 
Boer Cae ere ad Bova, wahoo sons 1.06 Budapestiete Accelero anc ciesishense 0.06 


(4) The estimated cost of private fire protection in Canada, 
including the capital invested in the construction and equipment of . 
automatic sprinkler installations, etc., aggregates almost $15,500,000. 
The interest on this sum, depreciation charges and cost of watch- 
men’s services and alarm systems amount to approximately 
$4,700,000. Fairly complete information was gathered with regard 
to private protection in the larger manufacturing and mercantile 
establishments, but particulars of expenditure by small property 
owners were, of course, unobtainable. 


*The Toronto fire department is said to have the lowest scale of salaries of any 
city of equal size in America. Toronto salaries compare with those paid by the 
Metropolitan fire brigade of London, England, as follows: 


Toronto London, Eng. 


Ist grade firemen, per annum..........--.seeeeeeeeeee $ 800 $325 
2nd “ a e ACMA Sarde GMs CaM tise s 800 380 
3rd“ a i eR EO RUM R Na oi aatle aiwle 909 900 388 
4th “ 4 a PETA SONI R RELLY Oa iy dyed oie! edate 1,000 442 
Full “ a 9 pea aCe JN. Jed baie Ailsa dere 1,100 455 


Captain 5 SCAR Ma Sen RUE harder ait aa tainly 1,300 572 
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Taking into account the direct and incidental cost of fire waste, 
viz., property loss, insurance protection, waterworks protection, 
municipal fire department protection and private fire protection, it 
appears that the total reaches the enormous sum of $49,400,000 
per annum. The contribution of each pe pects item is given in 
the following summary: 


TABLE No. 6.—WHAT FIRE WASTE Costs CANADA EVERY YEAR 


Annual costf 


Capital 
investment*| Interest 
and de- Main- Total 
preciation | tenance 
Fire Loss 
Total fire Lesaetaeiste cee oe eal ee baie eee hate oie moe | iepeiente $21,248,669 
Fire Insurance 
Premiums in excess cf losses paid] ......... | .cccsece | ceeceees 14,051,243 
Waterworks 
Cost chargeable to fire service: 
GGEOUP Akin piietake ioe ieee $22,377,425 |$1,566,418 |$1,131,268 
Gropp Bs sete toe acinvecteeae 5,229,280 352,974 182,713 
(Group Con Ware Mane caceeens 9,439,500 660,755 |. 317,124 
AST OU Pek cane fayeie'ere dare E16 eiarec 751,200 52,584 46,758 
WOLAL es Peplavee ev eee 37,797,405 | 2,632,731 | 1,677,863 | 4,310,594 
Fire Departments 
Cost to protected communities: 
GroupyAy a corc stele loots tists Siete 8,109,587 877,589 | 3,465,415 
GrouprBw.t, Sales dteecas ae 1,187,521 138,517 185,751 
Got pO Sena f, fo ccaaie 1,117,087 | 133,019 97,652 
Groups Dy sie, ccoiaciscest «sees 470,110 51,274 27,052 
Group Eis. cies sissies bertnierete 130,029 16,439 3,405 
Group Binnniam ste os eteme 396,961 48,687 8,210 
Tiatalee Nay paiseicete cious oe 11,411,245 | 1,265,525 | 3,787,485 | 5,053,011 
Private Fire Protection 
Estimated cost................ 15,435,000 | 2,160,900 | 2,571,750 | 4,732,650 
Grand total............. $64,648,650 $49,396,167 











*1915. 
tAverage of 1912-1915. 


The accompanying diagram shows in graphic form the main 
divisions of the foregoing table as percentages of the whole amount. 
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An aggregate expenditure of approximately $49,400,000 per 
annum is equal to a tax of $6.36 per capita of the entire population 
in the Dominion, or $30.78 per family unit of 4-84 persons. This 
tax is not directly nor equally levied, owing to the fact that the cost 
of municipal fire protection is limited to local areas and, with in- 
surance, primarily affects the property owners. As distributed, 
various groups of municipalities show the following per capita 
share of the total cost: 





. Group | Waterworks | Fire depts. Private Excess Fire loss | Total 


a b protection c jinsurance d é 
A $0.99 $1.60 $2.97 $7 .98 
B 1.69 1.02 4.63 9.76 
C 2.00 0.47 $0.61 $1.81 3.23 8.10 
D AS 0.61 (Average) | (Average) 3.60 6.63 
E 1.46 0.29 5.46 9.63 
F 0.29 5.24 7.95 


a. Paid by water consumers and in general tax. A number of the larger muni- 
cipalities, such as Toronto, Winnipeg, Victoria, Saskatoon and Regina, charge the 
fire departments for water for fire protection purposes, usually upon the basis of 
hydrant rental. 

b. Paid in general tax. 

c. Paid by owners of property. 

d. Paid by owners of insured property. 

e. Paid indirectly through insurance premiums. 


Subsequently, through the channels of commerce, the fire tax 
is equally distributed and falls surely and inescapably upon every 
family and every individual in Canada. Moreover, its impoverish- 
ing blight immediately affects the prosperity of the country as a 
whole. 


: During the years 1912-1915, no less than 789 men, 
as women and children lost their lives, and 2,103 
persons were severely burned or otherwise injured 
as the result of fire. These figures were gathered from newspaper 
reports and other available sources of information and are doubtless 
incomplete. As a rule, fire chiefs do not maintain records of deaths 
and accidents by fire other than those occurring in burning build- 
ings. It is safe to assume, therefore, that the figures given are 
considerably below the actual number. 


Comparison of the number of deaths by fire with population 
gives a ratio of 1-01 per 10,000 for the whole of Canada. In group 
A cities, 310 lives were lost, and in rural districts 212, or 1-1 and 
0-6 per 10,000 of population, respectively. 
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For every passenger killed on steam or electric railways in Canada 
over 4 persons are burned to death by fire. 


TABLE No. 7.—DEATHS CAUSED BY FIRE AND BY RAILWAYS 
IN CanapDA, 1912-1915. 


No. of deaths Passengers killed 
Year by fire OO 
Steam railways | Electric railways 


ION ois rete eee 229 48 16 
AQIS i. re Mr eee ss 8429 8% 234 41 17 
ed ee aoa ote eee eee ts 180 27 9 
POLE. caste orice we Se eters ase 146 17 14 
Total nt weirs wes 789 133 56 





The reported causes of loss of life are classified for each year 
in the following table: 
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AT THE REAR OF A TORONTO BLOCK 


The main street frontages are graced by imposing mercantile establishments, at the rear of which, 
ugly and dangerous slum conditions exist. 





FIRE BREEDING CONDITIONS IN A CANADIAN VILLAGE 
Proper building laws should contro! conditions that are a menace to both health and safety 
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From the foregoing figures it appears that 78 per cent of the 
deaths recorded was of women and children. Over 350 lives were 
lost in burning buildings, and it is significant that almost 75 per 
cent of these occurred in dwellings. As might be expected, the 
overwhelming majority of fires was caused by criminal carelessness. 
This is especially true in regard to the kindling of fires with coal- 
oil and gasolene and permitting children to play with matches. 
Such reckless disregard of the safety of human life constitutes a 
forcible indictment of the entire Canadian attitude towards the 
dangers of fire. 


Stcurtawel The tremendous fire loss upon the American con- 
Sogdeap te tinent as compared with other countries has been 
anada 


almost universally ascribed to differences in the 
construction of buildings and the inadequacy of laws regulating 
hazardous conditions in properties. Thus, the United States. 
Geological Survey, in Bulletin 418, states: 


“The great fire waste in the United States is undoubtedly due to 
the predominance of frame buildings. In most European cities 
frame buildings are positively prohibited within the limits of munici- 
palities, and few are erected in rural districts, owing to the scarcity 
and high prices of timber.” 


There are no statistics showing structural conditions in Canada, 
and therefore to obtain a clear idea of the situation in regard to 
existing construction and the laws regulating the erection of build- 
ings, it was necessary to make a general survey of every city and 
town in the country. The results of this enquiry may be briefly 
summarized as follows: 








Cities over| Towns Towns Villages 
10,000 |5,009-10,000) 1,000-5,000|under 1,000 
population] population} population] population 





In business districts: 


Percentage of brick buildings.... 72 53 27 18 
Percentage of brick-veneer build- 

LEC GR TMM lige so «a neo 14 8 5 3.4 
Percentage of frame buildings... 14 39 68 78:6 
Percentage of shingle roofs...... 2 57 74 88-7 

In residential districts: 
Percentage of brick buildings.... 31 20 4-6 3-2 
Percentage of brick-veneer build- 

HGS Mee isi polo ae lisa) e sat 21 14 16-4 5:6 

Percentage of frame buildings... 48 66 79 91-2 


Percentage of shingle roofs...... 84 93 96 98-4 


nn 
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In rural districts it is estimated that over 99 per cent of the 
buildings are of frame construction with shingle roofs. 

Fire limit by-laws controlling frame construction and ordinances 
regulating the storage of combustibles and explosives are in force 
in. the following places: 


No. Number Number Number Number 
reporting | with fire | prohibiting | regulating | regulating 
limit shingle roofs |combustibles |explosives* 
by-laws 
re a 000 popu- 
lation ee odias 56 51 44 46 44 
5, 000. 10, 000 popu- 
lation.......... 49 39 35 26 19 
1, pall 5, 000 popula- 
Rae aoe bask 387 172 93 51 32 
Under 1,000 popu- 
lation.......... 703 Practically 
no regula- 
tions 


*Provincial Regulations in Nova Scotia, Manitoba and British Columbia. 


In Table No. 9 particulars of structural conditions in the larger 
cities of Canada are given in considerable detail. 
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Municipal The municipal fire departments of Canada, taken 
Fire Protection as a whole, are probably as well organized and 
eee equipped as any in the world. In the larger cities 
they are incomparably superior to the public fire brigades of Europe. 
Personnel, apparatus and management, however, differ greatly in 
every community, and it is doubtful even whether a fire department 
adapted to the needs of one place would satisfactorily meet the 
needs of any other place. There are obviously many grades, both 
in organization and equipment, from that in the small village, 
which provides a hand pump and reel of hose in some citizen’s 
barn and depends upon a group of volunteer firemen, to the fully 
paid and elaborately equipped brigades of cities, such as Toronto, 
Winnipeg and Montreal. No well-recognized standards of develop- 
ment have been laid down. Each municipality has been a law 
unto itself and, in many cases, the only impetus given to the growth 
of departments has been a number of serious fires which have 
demonstrated the inadequacy of previously existing protection. 
Improvement has usually taken place without any well-formulated 
‘policy and, as a result, volunteer companies have grown into paid 
departments with insufficient equipment and accommodation, or 
apparatus has been purchased piece-meal, without regard to its 
forming a part of the fuller equipment which might naturally be 
expected to follow in a few years. Fortunately, some guidance is 
being given in this matter by the fire insurance companies, and con- 
sequently in all the larger municipalities rapid improvement is 
being brought about. 


Table No. 10 gives detailed particulars of the organization and 
equipment of fire departments in all the more important cities and 
towns in Canada. The smaller municipalities are, in some few 
instances, suitably protected but, as a general rule, it may be 
stated that places with less than 5,000 population are sadly in need 
of direction and advice. Such is especially desirable, in view of 
the fact that money is more apt to be thrown away than spent 
wisely without expert guidance as to the form of protection best 
adapted to meet the peculiar needs of each individual community. 
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The extent of any fire in a protected community 
depends in a large measure upon the promptness 
with which the fire extinguishing appliances are 
brought into operation. The fire alarm system of a city or town 
ought, therefore, to be as nearly perfect as money and skill can make 
it. A deficient fire alarm system constitutes a general hazard. 
It may be tolerated when re-construction would involve a heavy 
outlay, but a community is dealing with the whole question of fire 
protection from the wrong end when extinguishing apparatus is 
purchased at the expense of the alarm system. Three minutes 
after a fire has broken out a pail of water would usually be sufficient 
to subdue it. With ten minutes’ uninterrupted start, a fire may 
need a quarter of a million dollars worth of apparatus and an army 
of men before it can be controlled. An obsolete fire alarm system 
is the crudest form of economy. 


Public Fire 
Alarm Systems 


In all the larger cities of Canada, where brigades are fully or 
partly paid, electric telegraph systems with street alarm boxes 
are in use. In the smaller towns and villages, discovery of fire is 
usually announced by means of a public bell or whistle. The 
number of places depending upon each respective system is given 
herewith: : 


No. of Electric |Bell, whistle, 

places telegraph | telephones or 

reporting system other means 
Cities over 10,000 pop*............... 56 53 3 
Towns 5,000 to 10,000 pop*........... 49 37 12 
Towns 1,000 to 5,000 “ ............ 387 62 325 
Villages under 1,000 “ ............ 369 se 369 


The transmission of alarms of fire over public telephone systems 
has become so general in’ Canada that, to some extent, fire alarm 
telegraph systems are considered of secondary importance by 
municipal authorities. During the years 1912-1915, out of 52,178 
alarms of fire received in group A cities, no less than 32,380, or 62 
per cent, were transmitted by telephone. While the public tele- 
phone exchange is adapted for this work, it is the consensus of opinion 
of all fire chiefs that the street box system is vastly less subject 
to error. 


Night patrols and watchmen are of greatest importance to the 
prompt discovery of fire. Practically all large fires starting in 


*See page 76 
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manufacturing and mercantile establishments from carelessness and 
bad management occur during the period when employees are 
absent. 

Divided as far as possible into hourly periods, the record in 
large cities shows that over 40 per cent of the alarms are received 
between 7 p.m. and 6 a.m. 


Day— A.M. P.M. 


FIOUT eles ws 7 8 9/10] 11 | 12 1 2 3 4] 5 6 | Total 
Alarms, p.c. . .|1-75)2-25/2-25)4-75)5-25/4-25]| 5-0) 5-0) 9-5] 7-5/7-2514-75) 59-5 





Night— P.M. AM. 


1s igo aoe 7} 8{ 9| 10] 11 |} 12 1} 2} 3] 4 5 | 6 | Total 


Alarms, Se ie Pe 3:5 |1-25)1-0 |0-75)1-25)1-0 | 40-5 


Table No. 11 gives a complete statistical record of fire alarm tele- 
graph systems, telephone systems and night patrols in cities and 
towns, together with the average number of alarms per 1,000 of 
population. Comparison of Canadian with European cities and 
towns as regards the frequency of alarms is of interest. In Canada, 
no less than 40 places have a three year average of over 5 alarms 
per 1,000 population, ranging up to 13-5 in the case of St. Boniface, 
Man. European cities report as follows: Paris, France, 1-3; 
Milan, Italy, 1-3; Christiana, Norway, 1-3; London, England, 
1-3; Birmingham, England, 1-2; Birkenhead, England, 1-2; 
Madrid, Spain, 1-0; Messina, Italy, 0-9; Cardiff, England, 0-8; 
Marseilles, France, 0-8; Florence, Italy, 0-8; Stockholm, Sweden, 
0-8; Dublin, Ireland, 0-7; Moscow, Russia, 0-6; Belfast, Ireland, 
0-6; Lyons, France, 0-5; Bolton, England, 0-4; and York, Eng- 
land, 0-3 per 1,000 population. 
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TasLeE No. 11—Survey or FrrE ALARM SYSTEMS IN USE IN CANADA 











City or town 


Group A 
Ainhersts NiGeie acdsee eels 
Belleville, Ont........... 
Brandon, Man............ 
BrantfordOnt . 5.2505. «4: 
CalgaryeA learn. suerte: 
Chatham, Ont............ 
Edmonton, Alta.......... 
Fort William, Ont......... 
Gale Ontes swore ectte cee ssiere 
Guelph, Ont.............. 
MelethitiacouN (Sc bee severe er ca 
Hamilton, Ont............ 
Piarll Oar ise tie aie suiais ae 
Kingston, Ont... 2......6.. 
Kitchener, Ont........... 
ACHING VOU. 2 © os see eis 
Lethbridge, Alta.......... 
Eondom Onte ooo: east 
Maisonneuve, Que..... aan 
Medicine Hat, Alta....... 
Moncton, N.B............ 
Montreal, Que............ 
Moosejaw, Sask. ......... 
New Westminster, B.C.... 
Niagara Falls, Ont........ 
North Bay, Ont s.-....... 
Ottawa, Ontiwyar. we eee 
Outremont, Que.......... 
Owen Sound, Ont......... 
Peterborough, Ont........ 
Port Arthur, Ont......... 
Prince Albert, Sask....... 


St. Boniface, Man........ 
St. Catharines, Ont....... 
St. Hyacinthe, Que........ 
Ser LOM Niki ora: 
St. Thomas, Ont.,........ 
Saririag Otitis cr ctee o mapiererelte-s 
Saskatoon, Sask.......... 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont..... 
Sherbrooke, Que.......... 
Stratiordy Omtocey sae arene 
Sydney,sNisoea warns 6 anes 
Three Rivers, Que........ 
Toronto, Ontiwiie cso: 
Vancouver. DeCuncncim 
WiICtOria Be Gane ounce can 
Westmount, Que.......... 
Windsor; Ont, Shines aes 
Winnipeg, Man........... 
Woodstock, Ont.......... 


Popu- 
eon 





19,305 
16,425 
21,000 





Fire alarm 
system 


No. of 


boxes 








Boxes 


per 
1,000 


pop. 











DEWNNH WENOKENNNNNW NHEWENNEEARNNENREHEWHENNN 
IO MA RUIOHHDAWDARON EK DNWONKRASRHONARORWWHONIMOHUIGO. 





no 
bo 





No. of subscribers 
to local telephone 


system 


2,700 
1,200 
1,400 
7,800 
8,100 
535 
1,820 
1,660 
580 
— 930 
5,100 
Montreal 
1,000 
4,800 
51,500 
1,950 
1,648 
1,400 
1,080 
11,400 
Montreal 
880 
2,300 
2,450 
625 
_ 8,800 
3,350 
750 
2,300 
44. 


eee eee 


Montreal 
3,050 
34,500 
650 





252,666 








No. of police 
on night patrol 
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1,801 











No. of firemen 
sleeping in 
fire halls 














No. of alarms 
per 1,000 pop. 
(average 3 years) 
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TABLE No. 11—Continued 





City or town 





Group B 
Barrie, Ont 
Brockville, Ont........... 
Campbellton, N.B........ 
Chatham, N.B 
Chicoutimi, Que 
Cobalt, Ont 
Cobourg, Ont 
Collingwood, Ont 
Cornwall, Ont 
Dartmouth, N.S... «<0... 
Fernie, B.C 
Fraserville, Que..........- 
Fredericton, N.B 
‘Granby, Que 
Grand Mére, Que 
Joliette, Que 
Kamloops, B.C 
Kenora, Ont 
Levis, Que 
Tandssy Ont. ip c.05 5 2 ser- 
Longueuil, Que 
Midland, Ont..... Soy 
Wanaino, B.C. 0 35.26 es 
Welson, BC... 2.35.25. 3 +- 
New Glasgow, N.S........ 
North Vancouver, B.C.... 
Orillia, Ont 
Oshawa, Ont 
Pembroke, Ont 
Portage la Prairie, Man.... 
Port Hope, Ont........... 
Prince Rupert, B.C 
St. Johns, Ques... i. 2-5 +’ 
St. Lambert, Que 
Smiths Falls, Ont 
Sorel, Que 
Springhill, N.S........... 
Steelton, Onte ++ -..0%-. 
Sudbury, Ont 
Sydney Mines, N.S....... 
Thetford Mines, Que 
Ter Oy NS s oy oso eel #2 Sale lee 
Valleyfield, Que........... 
Walkerville, Ont. ........ 
Welland, Ont............. 
Weyburn, Sask 
Yarmouth, N.S..........- 
Yorkton, Sask..........-- 
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wn 
Fire alarm s g 
\ system tet et 3 
: 3 9 § 5 
Popu- 29 waldg 
lation Boxes} ®_ ae = 
No. of| per | 688 | sm logs 
boxes} 1,000} 522 | 62/68 
pop. | 2831248 |2ue 
7,215 9] 1-2 650 2 5 
9,240 30 | 3-3 810 3 10 
4,500 12a OF ase Yu, ae 
5,000 10 | 2-0 350 2 cae 
6,000 | None] .... 500 1 3 
6,418 12 | 2-0 250 1 7 
5,074 |; None] .... 450 2 ‘a ais 
6,619 13 | 2-1 460 1 8 
6,700 10 | 1-6 460 1 aie 
5,500 | Bell | .... 650 1 3 
5,000 14] 2-8] ...... 2 10 
6,957 42 | 7-0 600 3 8 
7,770 30} 4-2] ...... Reus 2 
5,033 11 | 2-2 300 Te peaks 
6,500 | None| .... 243 1 2 
7,925 | Bell | .:.. 350 4 8 
6,000 29 | 4-8 675 3 8 
6,500 23 | 3-8 525 1 8 
7,500 | None] .... 855 2 7 
7,672 9} 1-2 1,000 1 4 
5,500 13 | 2-6 244 Bhd 4 
6,253 | None| ... 400 1 1 
8,500 11 1-3 770 2 6 | 
7,000 14} 2-0 560 2 5 
8,500 18 | 2-2 750 2 2 
8,000 | None] ... 660 3 13 
7,366 10 | 1-4 612 1 3 
8,248 10 | 1-2 580 1 4 
7,450 30 | 4-2 420 2 2 
7,000 24] 3-4 750 2 9 
5,000 | None] ... 421 1 1 
6,005 29 | 4-8 700 1 7 
8,000 20 | 2-5 465 2 3 
4,500 14 | 3-5 376 2 2 
6,551 11 |] 1-8 300 1 sues 
Bee WN Oe © rate 355 3 1 
5,700 21 | 4-2 150 1 ae 
5,400 12 | 2-4 200 1 7 
7,060 23 | 3-2 906 3 4 
8,450 | None| ... 170 1 hs 
7,236 20 | 2:8 228 aot 4 
8,000 PAV pee Pet. gale 1 2 
9,487 24) 2-6 250 4 6 
4,721 SOMES: 1" ks ee a 3 15 
7,235 10 | 1-4 918 2 3 
5,345 20.| 4-0 450 1 10 
7,000 18 | 2-5 626 olteeae 
5,200 | None| ... 230 1 8 
661 | 2-9 | 21,719 79 | 215 
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A classified summary of the frequency of fires in 

ae 3 Canada during 1912-1915 is presented in Table No. 

12. Column 1 shows alarms received by fire depart- 

ments and column 2 actual fires that occurred. Fires involving 

property loss are sub-divided as follows: Column 3, losses above 

$10,000; column 4, losses of $1,000 to $10,000; column 5, losses of 

$100 to $1,000 and column 6, losses below $100. Column 7 gives 

the total number of fires where losses occurred, and column 8 the 
number where no loss was reported. 


TaBLE No. 12.—NumMBER oF ALARMS AND ACTUAL FIRES GROUPED AND SuB- 


DIVIDED ACCORDING TO THE EXTENT OF DAMAGE INCURRED 
(See page 44 for classification of groups) 


No. of fires involving property loss 


No. of *No loss, 
Year No. of | actual Loss Loss number 
alarms| fires | Loss | $1,000} $100 | Loss of fires 


above to to below | Total 
$10,000} $10,000) $1,000 | $100 


Group A— 

191i es 11,294 | 7,341 113 522 | 1,861 | 2,798 | 5,294 | 2,047 
TOUS Ah ae ese 2 14,248 | 8,116 158 473 | 2,506 | 2,616 | 5,753 2,363 
MOL4e Fee 14,534 | 9,140 162 529 | 1,891 | 38,270 | 5,352 3,788 
IRONS save Gio 12,107 | 7,472 120 3888 | 1,514 | 2,830 | 4,852 | 2,620 
Group B— 

TOI ws 892 561 385 102 186 155 478 83 
LONG? Sites 1,020 511 21 91 115 167 394 117 
1914 Sirens 1,359 727 17 136 307 198 658 69 
LDU Giese 1,180 647 33 85 157 244 519 128 
Group C— 

IGI 2s hoe 605 453 45 77 101 174 397 56 
UOISi ee dene 853 531 42 116 74 192 424 107 
1014. hae 985 704 51 102 141 315 609 95 
IDLO SS es aes 721 595 28 83 99 264 474 121 
Group D— 

LOZ eee ea 204 188 12 21 25° 92 150 38 
VOLS. ates a 266 217 14 17 46 78 155 62 
191 Se Sates 293 245 13 26 61 110 210 85 
IQLS Rats 212 151 12 14 30 83 139 |}+ 12 
Group E— 

11 eee ts 113 94 8 23 63 94 

1918 Sia 117 109 11 14 84 | No 109 No 

1014 ee at 125 73 10 18 45 | record 73 | record 
IQR Sia Ss a 97 86 16 12 58 86 


*Includes fires extinguished before the arrival of fire departments. Loss in 
such cases was insignificant. 
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TABLE No. 12—Continued. 
ee ee Late tee eee ee et tal Aa TEI 








No. of fires involving property loss 





No. of \ *No loss, 
Year No. of | actual Loss Loss number 
alarms | fires Loss | $1,000 | $100 | Loss of fires 


above to to below | Total 
$10,000} $10,000} $1,000 | $100 


Group F— 

TNs ken, Sirs 147 120 26 43 51 120 

BOE ose srk 132 97 29 22 46 | No 97 No 
1914 tre ats 226 215 49 61 105 | record 215 | record 
HOTS wea 155 128 24 35 69 ; 128 

Group G— 

POU eis has cn 116 12 61 43 116 

DOT oe te ctn cints 99 10 37 52 No 99 No 
Dee ct ee 102 15 49 38 | record 102 | record 
PONDS os eS cioie ex 177 16 88 73 177 |. 
Group H— 

OE Seas Sates, ols 2,033 239 768 | 1,026 2,033 

WOES tote tel nn eae 2,352 278 | 1,331 743} No 2,352 No 
ORE Te atelier e « he 2,791 270 | 1,053 | 1,468 |record | 2,791 | record 
OIL ae raids [nba Sa 2,175 215 | 1,084 876 2,175 
Canada— 

OE rete ine 13,255 | 10,906 490 | 1,617 | 38,356 | 3,219] 8,682] 2,224 
ES ee Ate 16,631 | 12,032 563 | 2,101 | 3,666 | 3,053] 9,383 | 2,649 
NOt eos: 17,522 | 13,997 587 | 1,974] 3,556 | 3,893 | 10,010 | 3,987 
Pasi se 14,472 | 11,431 464 | 1,789 | 2,876 | 3,421 | 8,550] 2,881 





From the foregoing record, it appears that, of 61,880 alarms re- 
ceived during 1912-1915, 13,514 were false and 48,366, or 78-2 
per cent, actual fires. In 11,741, or 24-3 per cent, the services of 
fire departments were not required or the damage was too small 
to be reported. Fires in which the loss was less than $100 numbered 
13,586, or 28-1 per cent; from $100 to $1,000, 13,454, or 27-8 per 
cent; from $1,000 to $10,000, 7,481, or 15-5 per cent, and over 
$10,000, 2,104, or 4-3 per cent, of the total number. 


For the whole of Canada, the number of actual fires per 1,000 
of population averaged 1-05 per annum. Classified by groups 
the distribution was as follows: A cities, 2-9 per thousand; B towns 
1-9; C towns, 1-2; D towns, 1-6; E villages, 1-3; F villages, 
0-7; G villages, 1-5, and rural districts, designated H, 0-6 per 
thousand. The figures for groups E, F, G and H are not, of course, 
strictly accurate, owing to the impossibility of securing returns 
for small losses. 
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A comparison of the number of fires: in Canadian and foreign 
cities, on the basis of population, is shown in the following diagram: 
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mma Canada 2:90 

pu Australia I-68 
gm France!l26 
Norway I-16 









Germany I-I2 

Denmark I-10 
Italy 0°95 
Netherlands 0-95 
uScotland 0:94 
Spain 0-87 
qm England 0:80 
Sweden 0°71 
mamemees Russia 0-60 
qm Ireland 0-54 














NUMBER OF FIRES PER THOUSAND POPULATION IN CANADA,GREAT BRITAIN 
: : AUSTRALIA AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES (CITIES ON LY) 


As sub-divided by the extent of loss in each fire, the record 
emphasizes the value of adequate municipal protection. This 
point is made clearer by conversion of the figures into percentages 
of the total number of fires in each group, as follows: 


$1,000 $100 


Group Above to to Below No Total 
$10,000 | $10,000 $1,000 $100 loss 

Aeris 1-7 5-9 22-5 35-9 33°7 100 
Bitte 4-3 16-9 31-2 31-2 16-2 100 
ae eateneets 7-2 16:5 18-1 41-4 16:5 100 
Dae, Soa 6-3 9-7 20-2 45:3 18-3 100 
Haat. Shortt 12-3 18-7 69-0 ets 100 
Leer ets ate odes 22-8 28-8 48-4 100 
Seis cats 10-7 47-6 41-7 100 
PETE OR isin 10-9 45-2 43-9 100 
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From the foregoing it will be noted that the percentage of large 
fires was least in‘fully protected group A cities, where the greatest 
number of valuable properties are situated. In combined groups 
A, B, C and E, which includes all cities, towns and villages provided 
with waterworks protection, 10-4 per cent of the fires exceeded 
$1,000; in partly protected groups D and F, the percentage is 16-9, 
and in unprotected groups G and H, 28-6. 


Some of the more important points emphasized by these figures 
are as follows: In Canada, 95 out of every 100 fire losses are of 
limited extent. As the extent of any fire depends upon the size 
of the property endangered or the adequacy of the protection 
provided, it follows that the majority of fires in Canada occur in 
small properties or are controlled in their incipiency. Properties 
in unprotected districts are invariably a total loss. In places 
without waterworks protection, good work is sometimes done in 
checking fires before they gain headway; but, in the absence of an 
adequate water supply, local fire departments are at a tremendous 
disadvantage. In fully protected cities and towns large fires con- 
stitute a very small percentage of the total number, but even these 
need not and should not occur. The fact that they do occur 
is evidence of the existence of one or all of the following conditions: 
(1) Delayed fire alarms; (2) defective building construction; 
(3) inefficient fire protection. 


‘ Knowledge of the causes of fire must necessarily 
eee precede the adoption of effective measures for their 
cessation or prevention. What are termed common 
hazards, or those conditions which affect all classes of property 
irrespective of occupancy, are undoubtedly responsible for the largest 
percentage of fires. Special hazards, or conditions due to the use 
of buildings for specific purposes, are many and complex because 
of the multiplication of inventions and industrial processes ‘during 
recent years. While comparatively few fires originate from special 
causes, they naturally occur in more valuable property and fre- 
quently result in extensive losses. 

Table No. 13 enumerates the causes of all fires reported during 
the years 1912-1915, grouped and arranged in the order of their 
importance. The number of fires in each group is expressed as a 
percentage of the total number of fires reported. 
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TABLE No. 13.—REPORTED ORIGIN OF FIRES DURING THE YEARS 1912-1915, 
GROUPED AND ARRANGED IN THE ORDER OF THEIR NUMERICAL 
IMPORTANCE 


Number of fires 
Specific causes of fires 
1912 1913 1914 1915 


———<——_——SK | um] cum 


1. ELEcTRICAL CausES— 














Defective wiringafec ios ce Raccic s bere csn's sc clews 569 703 681 514 
Excessive voltage on interior wiring............ 17 5 11 21 
Defective fuses and switches............e0+000- 53 71 84 47 
Unprotected lamps. ..00...c2scseecceccch esses 25 42 16 28 
Heating devices: sc. tiara sin tceqeucter o/s saihsd. sree le cetel ees 41 56 73 69 
Defective motors and dynamos................ 119 133 167 104 
Defective trolley equipment.................-. 142 237 108 176 
Defective central station generating and trans- 

forming equipment.............ccceeeeeeees 23 16 38 12 
Total number of fires in group...............00. 989 |1,263 |1,178 971 
Percentage of all fires reported................. 9-:0%| 10-4%| 8-4%] 8-5% 





2. CHIMNEYS, FLUES AND SMOKEPIPES— 
Defective chimneys and flues.................. 523 475 958 604 
Defective and over-heated stove and furnace pipes| 344 428 301 337 

































































Total number of fires in group.................- 867 903 | 1,259 941 
Percentage of all fires reported................. 7:9%| 7-5%| 9-0%| 8-2% 
3. CRIMINAL AND SUSPICIOUS FIRES— 
Reported incendiary... .........cccceeeeeevees 261 394 322 295 
Mischievous boysicc weacmies pus scie ces et eases 15 48 33 27 
PCAN DS Seeicis Mee ae eee Cem ca ele te oe ae rae 53 89 65 40 
Reported as suspicious..............eeeeeeeees 318 265 574 488 
Total number of fires in group................-. 647 796 994 850 
Percentage of all fires reported................. 5-8%| 6-6%| 7-1%| 7-4% 
4. MatcHEs— 
General carelessness with matches.............. 337 606 572 411 
Children playing with matches................. 212 137 344 184 
TtMice and matches... ........ cece eeeeceececes 65 34 48 24 
Total number of fires in group.................- 614 777 964 617 
Percentage of all fires reported................. 5-6%| 6:-4%) 6-9%| 5-5% 
5. CoaL O1L— 
Ignition of defective lamps. ...............000. 81 53 41 69 
Lampiexplosions’\ © wiv), hides. te.c ots aus eicte Soe fe ee 105 94 136 118 
Ignition of defective stoves..............ece0e- 57 77 39 ' 42 
Stove Explosionsiien coc wideitice eeie.c keene scare 34 12 26 30 
Overturned lamps and stoves........... Dem aey s 63 101 92 74 
Trimming lighted lamps and stoves............. 13 12 8 10 
Kindling fires with coal oil................000 117 54 89 44 
Total number of fires in group.................. 470 403 431 387 
Percentage of all fires reported................. 4:3%| 3:3%| 3-0%| 3-3% 





tIt is extremely doubtful whether fires are caused by mice gnawing matches. 
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TABLE No. 13.—Continued 


Number of fires 





Specific causes of fires 


6. CoaL STOVES AND RANGES— 
















































































Metective Stoves os savas ites ae 0a aie a wisateiaids 62 55 142 83 
Overheat ed stovesads sz cx ste vies Sines apetjese «suane 198 317 238 206 
Drying wood. On StOVesis. «05 5.0 +s ss s.0,6.0102,4)4, 5, 000s 19 31 11 12 
SPALKS STONL StOVESE ae « Js skew ela se, alana spares 40 65 32 21 
Clothes, paper, etc., ignited by stoves........... 22 39 101 68 
IPESSECFOES f SED VES. tts a5 2S ots 3: «, He repo nie ecane $04 61 29 43 27 
Total number of fires in group..............065. 402 536 567 417 
Percentage of all fires reported................. 3-6%| 4:4%| 4-0%| 3-6% 

7. INDUSTRIAL AND SPECIAL HAzaArDS— 
Defective and overheated boilers............... 37 48 20 33 
Sparks and back-draughts from boilers.......... 46 88 72 | 384 
Defective and overheated dry rooms, kilns and 

UCTS Re ge cae pex RS Le oid Pea wa LS reset silo Rioie ace 13 32 20 18 

Rismpratected Clpolasss 3 2. ie esos cane aee seas cl 1 4 3 1 
Sparks from forges and furnaces..............+. 15 9 10 22 
Overheated sand dryer... 2 2. cce sce Se Sew es ee 1 ar a 
Prefective VAICANIZeL. 0. 2. canes vce lec e es eee e eee ae o 1 
Witetatin COLES. noosa ce ah iets orais an siake eae ate 2 ee 1 Of 
Heating glue and wax pots. .........-...--+05- 7 3 1 5 
RPE tee ae Peon Bae cee Sete ele eee ee = 14 24 9 7 
Overheated journals and bearings ............. 86 56 42 63 
Foreign substances in smutters, pickers, etc...... 40 59 35 27 
Static electricity generated in machinery........ 2 5 s 1 
Ignition of various materials in process.......... 58 31 72 34 
eativia: COMISIOHS eo oon carers wie clei ee ee aos 14 9 5 3 
Miscellaneous known causes.......----.+++e00- 46 29 52 38 
Total number of fires in group............--+06- 381 398 343 286 
Percentage of all fires reported...........++-.- 3-5%| 3-3%| 2-4%| 2-5% 

8, SMOKING— 
Cigar stubs, cigarette ashes .........----++++++- 234 180 372 219 
Smoking in bed..........-2 ee eee eee eee eceeees 18 39 21 11 
Total number of fires in group.......-...--+++- ~| 252 219 393 230 
Percentage of all fires reported..........-.++--- 2-3%| 1:8%| 2-8%| 2-0% 
Pca ee ee 

9, FURNACES— ‘ 
Defective furnaces........c2ccceerececesuecees 83 159 121 98 
Overheated furnaces... .....---++eeeereceeeees 139 105 228 186 
Overheated hot-air ducts... ......--eeeesuneees 12 23 18 j1 
Total number of fires in group.......-++--eeeee: 234 287 367 295 
Percentage of all fires reported........-++++e+- 2-1%| 2-38%| 2-6%| 2-5% 
Fe ne re a age chalet i, Seen oe 

10. GASOLENE, BENZINE AND OTHER VOLATILE— 5 

Defective lamps and lighting systems........... 22 40 31 32 
Defective stoves and heaters............-eee08: 19 36 14 22 
Defective engines... 1.66. steer eee cee e neers 30 5 11 8 
Ignition and explosion of gasolene (various)..... 136 91 162 107 
Total number of fires in group...........-+++0:> 207 172 218 169 
Percentage of all fires reported..........++++5- 1-9%| 1:4%| 1-5%| 1:-4% 


UD 
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TaBLE No. 13—Continued 








Number of fires 
Specific causes of fires 


1912 | 1913 | 1914 | 1915 


11. CaNnDLEs, TORCHES AND FLARES— 




























































































Candles, overturned, €€C. 04005 sc ocala otin's ale wes 33 65 | 53 28 
Plumbers ‘ctorches gan. s/s.0¢ es + «wisi oietour teeta 41 22 37 26 
Thawing frozen pipes......... qickernferonats ate tbat ons 106 225 161 98 
Total number of fires in group...............06- 180 312 251 152 
Percentage of all fires reported................. 1-6%| 2-5%| 1-8%| 1:3% 
12. AsHES— 
Hoi ashes in contact with wood................ 177 118 135 99 
Percentage of all fires reported................. 1:-6%| 0-9%] 1-0%| 0-8% 
13. ILLUMINATING Gas— x 
Ignition of curtains by gas jets................. 33 64 39 37 
Portable gas lamps overturned................. 2 3 3 5 
Overheated and defective gas ranges............ 46 37 51 70 
Gasirous ere ei ceed ste ch tea ene teers ee ote 3 1 7 5 
Defective flexible tubing. ..................0-- 33 29 30 15 
Hxplosionse(Various). << .tcGens feiss cs slemue ae teieele 27 48 29 17 
Defective acetylene generators................. 2 1 3 2 
Total number of fires in group...........+++s+:- 146 | 183 | 162 | 151 
Percentage of all fires reported................. 1-3%| 1-5%| 1-1%| 1-3% 
14. SPONTANEOUS CoMBUSTION— 
WAT ONS cetera cece ce keene ree ame 117 83 52 96 
Codlrand: charcoal sac0ca ere clniet st vieec eee bine wees 24 7 10 14 
Total number of fires in group.................- 141 90 62 110 
Percentage of all fires reported................. 1:2%| 0-7%| 0-4%| 0-9% 
15. GREASE, OIL, PAINT AND TAR FIRES— 
Ignition of grease and oil on stove.............. 61 22 80 35 
Wax and varnish on stove..............eee00es 7 10 4 3 
ELCALINI A Mat wes Aeteuae ah a eh ats oe a 26 24 53 41 
Biurcingtsulphurw ns secs tee emer ee 2 oe 5 1 
Total number of fires in group.................- 96 56 142 80 
Percentage of all fires reported................. 0-8%| 0-4%| 1-0%] 0-7% 
16. OPEN GRATE FIRES— 
Coals and sparks from grates.................. 42 58 96 39 
Clothing, etc., ignited by unprotected grates .... 17 13 24 9 
Total number of fires in group..............2.0. 59 71 120 48 
Percentage of all fires reported................. 0-5%| 0-5%| 0-9%| 0-4% 
17. BONFIREs AND RUBBISH FIRES— 
Ignition of buildings and fences therefrom....... 43 58 35 61 
Percentage of all fires reported................. 0-4%) 0:4%) 0-2%| 0-5% 


i SS SI Ree NE DNs 
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TABLE No. 138—Continued 
Be es ae en oe eS OR REID RN Re Nee 





: Number of fires 
Specific causes of fires 


1912 | 1913 | 1914 | 1915 

















PN MIRE WORK Sia ce hte eae niet crests: 48 27 39 12 
Percentage of all fires reported................. 0-4%| 0-2%| 0-3%| 0-1% 

















19. STEAM PIPES— 


Steam pipes in contact with combustible materials} 29 42 57 18 
Percentage of all fires reported................. 0-3%| 0-3%| 0-4%| 0-1% 
20. MovinG PIcTURE FILMS................. 12 7 8 5 

Percentage of all fires reported................. 0-1% : 


21. MISCELLANEOUS EXPLOSIONS— 






































Dastexplosions st... oe ORIG ee Se 5 1 4 mate 
Explosions of gunpowder, etc..............40- 2 1 3 9 
Total number of fires in PTOUDL Sack Mac Be lee 7 2 7 9 
Percentage of all fires reported................. 

22. ExPposurRE FirrEs— 
Ignition from burning buildings................ 336 328 390 324 
Giismey sparkles. S12. 02 Pavia s <table wee ieee 364 278 402 329 
Sparks from locomotives, steamboats, etc....... 61 83 69 47 
Sparks from refuse burners, kilns and cupolas.. .. 34 27 48 22 
Total number of fires in group................-. 785 716 909 772 
Percentage of all fires reported................. 7:2%| 5-8%| 6-5%! 6-3% 

23. Brusu, GRAss AND ForEsT FIREs— 
(GEA ANG DEAIIC LIFES. a hes oo oom s oyeiere + a> abe. ales 67 103 92 51 
Bush and forest fires (excluding fires where dam- 

age was confined to standing timber)......... 97 198 78 60 
Total number of fires in group...........-.0.4.- 164 301 170 111 
Percentage of all fires reported................. 1-5%| 2-5%| 1-2%| 0-9% 

ZAI VAGATNING vis Guide y diglae tee vale Dee ee eas 1,160 817 920 627 
Percentage of all fires reported................. 10:-6%| 6-7%| 6-5%| 54% 

25. UNKNOWN CAUSES—.........00seeeeeee: 2,796 | 3,478 | 4,266 | 4,063 
Percentage of all fires reported................. 25- 6% 28 - 9% 30: 4% 35. 5% 


A brief summary of the figures in this table shows that fires 
from easily preventable causes are in the overwhelming majority. 
Of a total of 48,366 fires, the percentage contributed by each group 
of causes was as follows: Electrical hazards, 9-1; chimneys, flues, 
etc., 8-2; lightning, 7-3; incendiarism, 6-7; exposure, sparks, etc., 
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6-5; matches, 6-1; coal stoves, 3-9; coal oil lamps, -etc., 3-5; 
industrial hazards, 2-9; furnaces, etc., 2-4; smoking, 2-2; candles, 
etc., 1-8; gasolene and other volatile, 1-6; forest fires, etc., 1-5; 
illuminating gas, 1:3; hot ashes, 1-1; spontaneous combustion, 
0-8; grease, oil, etc., 0-7; grate fires, 0-6; bonfires, 0-4; fireworks, 
0-3; steam pipes, 0-3; unknown, 30-1. 

Eliminating for the moment fires arising from unknown causes, 
it is clear that the remainder may be charged as a whole to inex- 
cusable carelessness, ignorance and criminal intent. Lightning 
losses are easily prevented, exposure dangers can be mitigated, 
if not entirely removed, and incendiarism may undoubtedly be 
suppressed. Smoking caused almost the same percentage of fires 
as the special hazards of all the numerous industries in Canada. 
Unknown causes constituted a third of the total number. While 
the difficulty of assigning a specific reason for fires that have des- 
troyed the evidence of their origin is admitted, it is manifest that 
more searching enquiry should follow every fire. Efforts at fire 
prevention cannot be prosecuted with success while 30 per cent of 
all fires occur from unknown causes. In this connection, it should 
be mentioned that 70 per cent of the fire chiefs in the Dominion 
stated that, in their opinion, incendiarism was one of the most 
common causes of fire. Official records failing to support this 
statement, it is evident that, if such is the case, the majority of 
fires designated ‘‘unknown”’ are of incendiary origin. Special 
significance attaches to this point, inasmuch as fires from undis- 
covered causes are invariably those involving the largest losses. 


In any analysis of fire waste, the fact stands out 
prominently that a considerable proportion of the 
loss is occasioned by fires that spread beyond the 
building in which they originate. Underwriters have estimated that 
at least one-fifth of the insurance loss during recent years has been 
caused in this way. Table No. 14 gives a summary of all fires involv- 
two or more properties as reported during the present enquiry. 
By a rough sub-division of the figures, comparison is shown between 
(1) fires that spread to adjoining or beyond adjoining buildings 
and (2) fires that originated in brick or in frame buildings. The 
true exposure loss might properly include losses caused by sparks, 
grass and bush fires and fires spreading, for instance, from burning 
lumber piles to other property, but the difficulties confronting the 
compilation of such statistics are insuperable. Moreover, the re- 
sults obtained would hardly further the object in view, namely, 
to discover the extent and causes of fires spreading from building to 
building. 


Fire Losses due 
to Exposure 
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TaBLeE No. 14.—ExposurE Fires: STATEMENT OF Property Loss CAusED 
BY FIRES EXTENDING BEYOND THE BUILDING OF ORIGIN 
3Sesa—s=swuosx—s0€—060—0—((—88$$@O##¥0OhOnNnNnNNNSS SS”: 


Fires extending to Fires extending beyond Total exposure 
adjoining buildings adjoining buildings fires and losses 









bo bo bo 
A | a R=] a eae SBa 
g RS} eS ]/a8 3 3 
Year Boas Z See: = &.c| &&e 
: r = “4 iI 
Us g 3% 3 | UB | Property | No. | Property | § gm! so bb 
ao a Bee S loss 0! loss a .8| fag 
So 2 ore 4 fires oa | oss 
a i axe |n 358/58 
co % 6 Y9Su os 
a & o Bs} ae} age 













21 $520,174 15 $204,530 | 80 $724,704 | 1-5%|10-6% 
18 719,017 19 452 367 | 93 1,171,384 | 1-6%/13-4% 
27 626,611 18 276,993 | 86 903,604 | 1-6%| 9-2% 
10 358,825 26 295,464 | 69 654,289 | 1°4%| 8-47, 































8 89,072 11 | 872,937] 37 | 962,009 | 7-79%|55- 20, 
12 76,259 7 | 261,845] 41 | 338,104 |10-4¢¢ [94-8 
23 93.526 15 | 132:384| 49 | 225/910 | 7-44, |21-9¢7 
14 208,344 12 | 179,612] 66 | 387,956 |12-7%|o2-947 

7 236,988 g | 494,721] 51 | 731,709 |12-8%|37-00% 
12 135,642 25 | 348,006 | 67 | 4837738 |15-8% 29-44 

9 269,770 24 | 2987463 568,233 | 88% |30-45, 

3 48,064 13 | 117,399 165,463 | 7-6%|20-59, 

5 10 | 104,944 171,684 |20-6%|36-8 

7 7 | 147'439 186,360 |16-7% 34-000 

2 11 | 199/186 219,499 |10-5%|51-00, 

6 9 86,492 108,301 |20-8%|27- 14% 

1 2 81,588 7 94,864 | 5-3%|43-9% 

1 4 88,326 111725 | 7-3%|18-3% 

Z 2 29/734 73,493 | 8-2%|28. 367 

1 41,905 60,533 | 8-1%|14-7% 

: 257,461 |10-8%|32-47 

Ess 617.987 |11-3% |44-5%% 
§ 22 403.568 | 5-5%|33-6% 
ese 212,071 | 7-2%|33-9% 
: 235,820 |11-2% [49-79% 
Bes 107,061 |18-2%|26-9%% 
§ 23 398,746 |26-4%|75-45, 
b3z 411/328 | 6-2% 158-10, 

159,468 | 5-2%] 1-89% 
E32 83,550 | 2-7%| 0-9% 
gee 261.732 | 4-8%| 3-9% 
mes 115,098 | 4:5%| 1-7% 
42 926,250 46 | 1,758,720 3,337,719 | 3-99% 15-89% 
50 993,238 62 | 1/298,073 3,099'909 | 2-5%|13-3% 
61 1,053,979 70 | ‘936,760 31054:785 | 2-8%|14-19% 
33 655,670 61 | 720/872 2/115/039 | 2-7%|11-7% 








From this record, the following facts appear: Of the 36,625 
fires involving property loss, 1,379, or 3-7 per cent, spread to other 
than the buildings in which they originated and occasioned damage 
amounting to $11,607,452, or 13-7 per cent of the total loss. 

As classified by groups, the figures show that of every 1,000 fires 
in which loss occurred, the number that extended beyond the build- 
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ing of origin was as follows: In A cities, 15; in B towns, 95; in C 
towns 112; in D towns, 171; in E villages, 72; in F villages, 87; 
in G villages, 155, and in rural districts, 43. The cities, therefore, 
where congestion of buildings is greatest, and rural districts, where 
buildings are scattered, experienced the least number of losses 
from exposure. In cities the freedom from spreading fires was 
undoubtedly due to better structural conditions and efficient fire 
departments, and in rural districts to the wide separation of build- 
ings. In small towns and villages where more or less density of 
poor construction in cornbination with inadequate protection 
exists, the proportion of exposure fires was naturally greatest. 


The average loss caused to adjacent property by each fire that 
escaped from the building where it originated was as follows: In 
A cities, $10,530; in B towns, $9,917; in C towns, $9,370; in D 
towns, $6,409; in E villages, $13,000; in F villages, $33,135; in 
G villages, $16,695, and in rural districts, $1,188. These amounts 
vary considerably, but no special significance can be attached 
' thereto, as, in several instances, one extensive fire contributed the 
largest proportion of loss in an entire group. 


The information obtainable from small towns, villages and 
rural districts was not sufficiently detailed to permit complete classi- 
fication of exposure fires, but, as far as practicable, those spreading 
to adjoining buildings and those spreading beyond adjoining build- 
ings are given separately. It is shown that 63-3 per cent of spread- 
ing fires damaged adjoining buildings to the extent of $3,629,137, or 
43-5 per cent of the total exposure loss, and 36-7 per cent caused 
loss to other than adjoining buildings amounting to $4,714,425, 
or 56-5 per cent of the total loss. 


Comparison of brick with frame construction shows that of 
every 100 spreading fires in A cities, 68 started in frame buildings; 
in B towns, the number was 61; in C towns, 79; in D towns, 77, 
and in E towns, 88. 


Of every 100 fires starting in frame buildings in A cities, 35 
spread to three or more buildings. In B towns, the number was 
38; in C towns, 44; in D towns, 46, and in E towns, 39. In other 
words, frame construction was largely responsible for spreading 
fires, even in cities provided with the best protection. This is, 
of course, considered numerically, for it must be borne in mind 
that, in large cities, the majority of such fires are confined to sheds 
and outbuildings. The total destruction of a score of frame dwel- 
lings and sheds does not usually entail so great a loss as a small 
warehouse fire in a mercantile district. 
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The causes of fires spreading from building to building are 
numerous. Being contributory rather than causative, they do 
not usually receive much attention in the reports of fires. The 
following list shows the specific reasons assigned for the spread 
of the more important fires included in this record: 


*Combustible construction in general................ 00 eee 218 
EIS SEMIN GOES So es se eee a oh ee lee ee 184 
Pe IDEC LEC CCEI PW IOWS Fok ood eee oe te 116 
{Lack of properly organized fire department................ 69 
RPICOAR We Ce AEG ok ahh ick eas Be te Ec eae ae 53 
BE MIM STs PRENSA liad. os nso 0 DA sb oawate. wk tea hae, 43 
Soe MNT EEE COE WAYS ce ses. gins Gok tee Ghote Ch ch 41 
Ieee rie water SND DIY tee oon ose ida gale tw eee 37 
MRM H iy Sat sete Walls”. oes Fe ei ee OP oe OPENS 29 
Beeeriiase are apparatugis: es os cod. scales Re hs a wh 23 
*Lack of parapeted walls....... aris WHE eo ae shane ie 22 
aM MP EEET I RINCSE ret ere Es ds aad O58 sabes Dees 16 
PROSE: OURO Tal WAS De on oa hac Aharcea he bee cee kG. 
Tigek Mares alanine SySteni yy, os oss ok kee sca os OeWae Goh. 14 
*Unprotected communications between buildings............ 9 
Reertdrats to re apparatus. . isis. sinc. wind ower sok leks 8 
Wes EIR iCtL oo. cre pn hos ee oe ee eee 7 
Pe PEIRCE SINAINS 52 ete we St oe yk elias ois © cutee wien 6 
eee er eraaES (2 2. > Bos cag aes acaew ea eeth ju tpebalenebant 5 
Bee AMEE PAEE NS oe ED ane hs ew Hd Pe cits Owing HTS 5 gel wee a 3 


Seventy-five per cent of the fires are shown to be the result of 
poor construction. 


Classes of One of the essential steps in any attempt at fire 
Property prevention is to discover the classes of property 
DamagedbyFire in which fires are most frequent. The type of 
building is immateria! to this consideration, as buildings do not 
themselves originate fire, although they constitute one of the chief 
factors in its spread. Eliminating fires started by external agencies, 
such as sparks and lightning, the use of property is responsible for 
practically every fire. Underwriters recognize this fact by basing 
all classifications and schedules upon the specific occupancy of 
buildings. 

Table No. 15 shows the number of properties of various classes 
damaged by fire during a period of four years. The method of 
analysis closely follows the latest system adopted by insurance 
companies. The classes included in the non-hazardous, habita- 





*These causes, nine in number, are due to construction. 
+These causes, six in number, are due to fire departments. 
*+These causes, five in number, are due to public water supplies. 
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tional and congregational groups contain little inherent hazard 
and are generally termed ‘preferred risks’ by insurance men. 
The mercantile group has all the common hazards and, in certain 
instances, contains additional hazards due to peculiar commercial 
uses. Industrial group A includes premises used in the lighter 
trades, as distinct from industrial group B, which covers all the 
larger factories and industrial plants. The miscellaneous group 
comprises classes of property not directly associated with buildings 
and not included in any of the foregoing groups. 


TABLE No. 15.—SHOWING THE CLASSES OF PROPERTY DAMAGED BY FIRE 
DuRING THE YEARS 1912-1915 





Occupancy 1912 | 1913 | 1914 | 1915 | Total 


Non-Hazardous Group— 
Barns, sheds and out-buildings other than 


LATMI-PLOPENt Views ce ue ee ps hoe e ele ae 868 | 1,196 | 678] 834 | 3,576 
Barns i(arin) 28. ose Oe eee eee ee 1,055 | 759 | 1,277 | 902 | 3,993 
Garages (private) sii facie icin adue secon 53 29 37 42 161 
Greenhousesrmm was nceele el eee eet 2 4 1 2 9 
Gityzand-town hallss.(asssceieee emcee. oes 5 2 6 7 20 
Gourt-houses*etesme os hacen See on tee Lr ete ore 1 2 
Libraries and museums.................05: 6 an 2 3 11 
Bia ile sSm cet tone hencuch tate’ Sone ote he ave ceo occas 14 9 5 13 41 
Officeubitildingstsnaciase rasicesews er. one 59 Al 35 28 163 
Bost oficesay gas ty otis cians sb eens 5 6 2 4 17 
Telephone exchanges...../.........0.00005 1 2 4 2 9 

Habitational Group— 

Dwellings (protected). ............0000000- 3,992 | 4,365 | 3,348 | 2,676 | 14,381 
Dwellings (unprotected, other than farms). ..| 1,516 | 1,242 | 2,036 | 1,089 | 5,883 
Dwellings:(farm)aniranc hee eee eee 748 | 587 | 623] 845 | 2,803 
Apattment, houses, ep weiiueeiotlae eae taen 39 47 53 22 161 
Barrack since stant scan eee OF Te 1 ce Sate 1 2 
Boarding housesarie. kas ates 14 6 10 7 37 
Gib FhOlses 5... a cysko. stun talatsiendenn naveerereaas 6 3 5 10 24 
Colleges (residential) ...............00eceee 11 3 7 8 29 
COnventsHete ent AIRS e ee ee ae mitts 5 3 4 16 
pire HAMS Ee Lacuevsheirajersse c Wlalegs voces ecw ak ona ea 4 1 3 2 10 
Elospitals) mente eani oe teint torent oe ete 11 5 16 9 41 
Hotelsia. Wares ees. este eee 129 86 91 54 360 
Elotels(Stammer) inne oc oe oetae eo. cose lok 27 9 13 22 71 
Institutions! (various): cise) vieisls nen cece cL 3 5 4 2 14 
Jails and penitentiaries.................... 2 1 3 1 7 
Tenement Houses. % 2). 50, os. tes tess ce cen 67 31 73 46 217 


Congregational Groupb— 


ATMOUTICS A. Iau aera Satan On tii me he ke Mele 2 1 3 
Churches and Sunday schools .............. 80 59 | 101 42 282 
Halls (public and lodge)................... 5 14 16 6 41 
Moving picture theatres................... 8 13 11 14 46 
Schools and academies (day) .............. 53 87 41 29 210 
Skating rinks, .. 2's .2d. doh eh eee. 4 7 16 8 35 
Theatres and opera houses...............-- 10 6 9 7 32 
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TaBLE No. 15—Continued 


Occupancy 1912 
Mercantile Group— 
Baiberishops: 29. ci hares eke qGdns aki ease 7 
IS GAGIOUGES Ge Seen ct hee as oe bate cls ST abuels 38 
Bowie atleyara. gon wa bie ss geeks ae a's 4 
Coal docks and wharves................--- 6 
Coal and wood yards (retail)............... 8 
Fair and exhibition buildings .............. 5 
Preipht sheds foe oe tere hss selenipracsteee ans ante 4 
Garaces (public) seas. cc 6 rs de sets (arse oo eis oes 43 
Ree EBUSES Ne eek ee ae Ss Sere ew ee ot 10 
Livery and hotel stables................... 24 
Miaeket Hath: Setanta aes sak eee siiottarsiete ots 2 
Paint and oil storehouses..............+... 15 
eon ODIs ete Stee Scans oe sot le tne us 12 
Rag and junk storehouses.............. Bee 7 
Rad Wa WISE AION oes ieee ti woes ore ois Shane le 12 
FUCA ATES he oi ainsi aie we sce ei SI tose 65 
Retail stores (with dwellings)............... 982 
Retail stores (with offices)................. 197 
Retail stores (multiple occupancy).......... 147 
Storehouses (furniture)................--5- 5 
Storehouses (VariGUS) a2... sss eens soe w sou 16 
Warehouses, wholesale (various)...........- 162 
Warehouses (cold storage)...........-...4- 11 
Industrial Group A— 
Bildciesmitt ey SHOPS 6 bione teas iors 107s ale alors leant Sate < 28 
Carpenter SHOPS. = .(. 6. sf awe ns bss a 2'es i Ataat: 7 
Engraving shops... .....-2--+-++- 20 eeeee- 2 
Jewellery factories...........+---- ee ee eens Scr 
Laundries (hand) 2. 0.00.2. + -4 055-0 ee le. 32 
Wiktea SOUS. <u nt Me ce Sat coo tise ese ase stat ets 
Pranting Omicess oles «ble ins, afeteve’s oscil erst aint e 21 
Sheet Metal: SHODSE 6 cps. lark viorm is aun gro. a% wheleie tess « 2 
Slaughter houses.........-csccec eer ecesecs 6 
Spice and coffee mills...........--++0-e0e0- 3 
Industrial Group B— 
Abattoirs and packing houses..........-...-. 7 
Agricultural implement works..........-+--. 5 
Artificial stone factory.........--+--2-+0e0- eee 
Wsbestos plants... 5 0.6. lec0 scence es cinema oe 1 
bel kreracee ee eo ca sire otek a>. cia shen, 2 sforatiorahebans 10 
Biccutt factories. Os. yo wie esis oe lie 0’ sloeeiesaions 2 
Blanket factoriess: 0000 oe cee gees en enniee me 6 
Boot and shoe factories.......-..+++-hse0e 24 
Boxttactories. (WOO) ov. cise. 05 tooo cterminres« 5 
Box factories (paper).......-+--seeceseeens 6 
EAST, WOO bei ee le aig keane a alae aa a6 < 4 
Breweries and malt houses.......-..+++++-- 8 
Brickiand tile wouks: ote. cs bce «alan ets 4 
Butter and cheese factories...........-+-04+ 5 
Betton LACLOLICS vio «ele nrauccctrcbaciere arabeoltye ais 1 
Candy factories..........00cese se ereneees 3 
COAE Wat ee a. cis ck Mises cle Ai oe Bley halo ie hecapen at, 4 
Carbide factOry..8 «0.0 2 sere gee oes cpun ase Poly aco 
Carpet factories... ....---+ se ee eee eeeeens ait 
Carriage factories........-+-0+see eee eeeees 9 
CAB WOLCSe sus 3c Ae Stee a nig oeeie esse a eia s 7 
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Taste No. 15—Continued 





Occupancy 1912 | 1913 | 1914 | 1915 | Total 
Industrial Group B— 

Geimentworksycriese cit eisai otuls Geir Oe Creare 3 9 4 5 21 
Chemical plants cine ie ate oils saGi- ieee sete oe 4 4 1 hit 9 
Cigar factoriessgeverscs sia sia coos eporetsie « aaieane 8 3 5 2 18 
Clothing factories (including furs)........... 47 13 17 25 102 
Cordage and twine factories,............... 3 2 2 1 8 
Corundum mills.............,.. falas ONooteee Rsceck 1 1 oes 2 
Dairies: (power) sere kak lena sok ee were 2 ma 4 1 7 
Dry kilns (see planing mills)............... 
Dyeswok sarc s oteusiiten it meee oieete ust a cusiben aeieters 2 3 6 1 12 
Electric power stations. ............4.+2e08- 23 16 38 12 89 
Evaporators: siinpe sie a Nene ei a coved oneneres 2 2 1 3 8 
Explosives factories: «sire «sisi sc caine «i (Di al Nesey st Be EM 3 
Fertilizer works... si4:sic sveqs so ers he eles «sleeve Sea 1 see 2 3 
Pala LaACEOnr yor .vspsmuncuac 5, stones ol eho teicis oes los arene Seute sane ae 1 1 
Fish curing and packing houses............ 2 6 3 1 12 
Flour and grist mills... 0.0.6.5 c0..eees ees 21 9 33 17 80 
HOGG WOLKG.c5. tae aa ces idea enke sige «0S nie shea 2 3 1 1 a 
OUnCETES SaL. tia tctas ersten ets)iecivaie\ ey ora ate) 9 he 36 28 13 16 93 
Fruit and vegetable canneries.............. 1 5 3 1 10 
Burniturestactonies si. oie ie  ctmine ses dees en 7 4 4 2 17 
Gasiworkcreanetbamewre 7s celaetictsleag tie ate voveo ans Palas 2 ens 3 
(GASSUWOE IGS ta sne crelora cp Suse eiciave arated ceterees ars 8 3 4 1 16 
GOVE ACEOLIES scm ctsls the sc ste e oe oes 2 2 3 1 8 
(GAN WOLES ae Rit ye tare: frets cows noone ens inde abate alee wters sine Lileeyce 1 
Grainielevators.(: Cis.cciie chee oe av eislateclere se elu 39 51 46 35 171 
Harness factories 22.0.2 hG.c hese cine o phere 8 3 2 4 17 
Hat actories ots Sc, ccccuske wie clatter Pension 4 2 6 3 15 
ante ti pec iailiS cs sume tie oe iets slants cissets-ometcceecolers 11 7 5 12 35 
Baundriesn(Steam) s... piseis .aseSa os cease f. 8 19 6 4 37 
IMPACHINETSHODSet Wier. meichieis cidsasstoriae here oe 65 28 31 46 170 
Mattress factories..............02sceeceees 9 6 8 5 28 
Metal works (various).............ece00005 7 13 5 6 31 
Mineral water works. ..........0ce0ceceees 2 3 1 1 7 
Paint and varnish factories................. 4 1 2 1 8 
Patent food factories.............00eeeeeee 1 1 Sea tia eee 2 
Plane millsy ees. ca aoe oes ieee 12 7 8 15 42 
Pulpiand papermills) os Are. «cue get ora see onche 6 9 4 12 31 
Punrping StarlOnse xc). ees eee en 3 1 2 6 12 
REAUCHOR PIANtS Ante sculhd op tink hee a sYeunt 3 1 2 6 
OU Ltr tl Srey ews ai tyesene ae sanenetaye wie hance eee hte 10 3 7 5 25 
FROOGLE TACEOFIES. 2 .'.. Someta se eetie wate antlers 5 1 2 1 9 
Roundhouses (railway). ..........eeeeceeee 4 2 2 6 14 
Rubber goods factories... ............0eeeee 2 3 Lali prke 6 
Sash and door factories.............2.0-00 28 13 15 12 68 
SAW TAMA ee Remeen tele ecards tats Sano ay Noles 71 85 63 37 256 
Shinple-millsarusticm sash okt os weklsne ake ens 16 4 9 5 34 
Shoddy and waste factories................ 8 5 7 6 26 
SMEMErSTOLE) a. eel cake menos Saale coeans 1 6 1 3 11 
Stave and heading mills................... 2 1 4 Riad 7 
Steel stool Wot kgn Wen meee ateees lars cianeek ie 3 2 3 8 
SUSAL TELNErIOg 5, he ac mete ae ke oie a elerel etal Al esesys 1 3 6 
TLARNENES RAs SUE Ea oer aot oO 4 12 16 10 42 
obaccotfactoriesy.u see won eee eee 5 1 2S Avan 8 
Vinegar works, 3.'o wa nicn wna ae ecm on Ns 1 sess 1 stays 2 
Waite worked: 7 cst suk eke MOR eRe 2 1 1 Bets 4 
Woodworking factories (various)............ 14 8 11 6 39 
Woollen walls cA oo ces anaes 8! 9 3 4 24 
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TABLE No. 15—Continued 








Occupancy 1912 | 1913 | 1914 | 1915 | Total 
Miscellaneous Group— 

Aba mOb ies xis hee ett eS ater has tebae 55 86 | 148 67 351 
Boats (gasolene) LIE ae Re yeta eee ee le aie 47 93 38 26 204 
Box Cats (edilway). FPS ORE 68 39 27 46 180 
PGT oe 2. Mig Getraeaee sist cosh os. erueietatvs 8 14 3 5 30 
Buildings under construction............... 52 19 34 12 117 
Contractors’ and logging camps. ........... 5 11 8 4 28 
day, corm.dnd faxistaeks: .< cu 92 ok sa 8 7 13 6 34 
Sea el 1H VATUG Er oats os chat aslonde sick «oes < 35 18 27 15 95 
PORN EORMIS tis See oR riety eer eae ee 12 23 27 19 81 
Oil pumping gear and storage tanks......... 4 3 2 2 11 
Prairie fires (see table, Origin of Fires)....... 
Pulpwood, (carded )oc 2 sos. fos oon sg ca ce sec ons 3 1 Zales 6 
Railway property (various)................ 42 28 71 30 171 
POC VEN CSe aoe tes eee S so Weslo setae omen Pelee 1 2 4 
Difeee allway Cars: Shes. S emu neeae se beat 132 84 63 105 384 
pibebestiirt es OUEES oS Poe occe cola eon Bsrei as koe 19 23 27 13 82 
Vessels (passenger and cargo)............... 16 12 9 14 51 
Vessels (steam tugs and dredges)............ 14 23 18 11 66 
Nts RU ORGOE IS re iay, uc asalts osu Tolan cies 5 9 2 6 22 


Of the 44,620 properties damaged, the foregoing table shows 
32,707, or 73-3 per cent, in the first three groups, 7,565, or 17 per 
cent, in the mercantile group and 4,348, or 9.7 per cent, in the com- 
bined industrial and miscellaneous groups. Fires occurred in 23,067 
dwellings and in 7,730 barns, sheds and outbuildings. At first 
glance, there appears to be a disproportionate frequency of losses 
in the supposed non-hazardous classes. The explanation is, how- 
ever, that dwellings outnumber mercantile and factory buildings 
by over ten to one, so that the numerical ratio of losses to build- 
ings is really lowest of all in residential properties. 


The actual monetary loss in the first three groups amounted to 
$8,963,178, or an average of $274 for each property damaged. In 
the mercantile group, the total loss was $39,861,153, in industrial 
groups A and B, $28,858,276, and in the miscellaneous group, 
$7,492,050, or an average loss per property damaged of $5,269, 
$11,048 and $3,909, respectively. 


From these figures it appears that 82 per cent of the fire loss was 
caused by 26 per cent of the total number of fires. This loss occurred 
in mercantile and manufacturing establishments, representing less 
than 10 per cent of the total number of buildings in Canada. The 
obvious conclusion is that curtailment of fire waste can be more 
easily and speedily accomplished by attempting to prevent fires 
in mercantile and manufacturing establishments than by a general 
diffusion of activity over the entire field. 
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Reduction of Whether fire waste can be'best attacked along lines 
Fire Loss Easily of fire prevention or fire protection, or a combina- 
pesomplsbed tion of both, is a matter of opinion. Fire prevention 
deals with the abstract dangers that may occasion fire, as distinct 
from fire protection, which definitely establishes certain precau- 
tionary measures to reduce losses to the minimum. The object of 
fire prevention is ideal, but, in attempting to prevent all fires a wide 
field must be covered, owing to the impossibility of defining just 
how, when or where a fire may originate. As it is largely of 
an educational nature also, it must not be forgotten that measurable 
results can only be accomplished by years of unbroken and untiring 
effort. 

On the other hand, experience has shown that, by the provision 
of adequate protection in properties, combined with the education 
of property owners, fire losses can be appreciably reduced. The 
Factory Mutual Insurance Companies of New England, by specify- 
ing approved automatic sprinkler protection ‘n all insured properties, 
have radically changed some of the most hazardous industries in 
the United States and Canada into the safest risks. Factories 
that, at one time, could not obtain insurance at the highest rates 
are now insured at a few cents per hundred dollars of value. 

An indication of the course that might be followed to bring 
about immediate reduction of fire losses in Canada is given in 
Table No. 16. 
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During the years 1912-1915 loss amounting to $51,895,831 was 
caused by 2,104 fires each involving damage exceeding $10,000. 
Fires other than these, numbering 34,512, caused a loss of $33,098,846. 
There were also 11,741 fires in which no loss occurred. Taking 
mercantile and manufacturing properties only, 1,782 large fires 
were responsible for damage amounting to $48,286,210, or over 50 
per cent of the total loss in Canada. 


Still further analysis shows that fires in buildings in which the 
loss exceeded $50,000 numbered 297, and that the property des- 
troyed was valued at $26,231,840, or over 30 per cent of the total 
loss in Canada. Ninety-nine out of every hundred of these losses 
were preventable, and it is doubtful if the total damage for the whole 
number would have amounted to more than 5 per cent of that 
reported if each building had been properly equipped with automatic 
sprinklers. Based upon the average cost, these properties could 
have been so protected for about $1,250,000. The indirect saving 
to the people of Canada would have been over $25,000,000, and the 
direct saving to each property owner, through the reduction of 
approximately 80 per cent in insurance premiums, would have 
paid for the entire installation in the period of four years 
covered by Table No. 15. 


Upon the ground that the bulk of fire loss in Canada occurs in 
large properties and that such properties are limited in number, 
' the simplest method of bringing about a reduction in the fire loss 
is obviously to prevent fires in large properties. It is not to be 
expected that radical improvement can be effected immediately, 
but concerted action will accomplish much. Once property owners 
are convinced that fire protection is a paying proposition, the problem 
of fire waste will be on its way to solution. The point that needs 
re-emphasizing, therefore, is that over 60 per cent of the total loss 
in Canada is caused by less than 5 per cent of the total number of - 
fires, and that over 30 per cent of the loss is the result of less than 1 
per cent of the fires. Realization of that fact must form the basis 
of any campaign that is intended to appreciably reduce the fire 
loss without waste of time or effort. 


Compilation of In the statistical survey of fire waste conditions 
Fire Loss contained in this chapter, the widest possible field 
Statistics of enquiry has been covered. Owing to the dearth 
of reliable figures and the lack of uniformity in such municipal 
records as are maintained, the difficulty of compiling data of 
even approximate accuracy is considerable. One suggestion, 
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therefore, is considered as being of importance to any further sys- 
tematic study of the subject. 

It is desirable that each province should make adequate pro- 
vision for the compilation of information in regard to fire losses 
and fire protection, either through the existing fire marshal or some 
other single agency created for that purpose. Each province 
should authorize this agency to co-operate with like agencies in 
other provinces and with:an organization of the Dominion Govern- 
ment, such as the Commission of Conservation, in 


(a) Establishing a uniform classification of causes of fires and 
of properties in which fires occur. 

(b) Securing complete and uniform data with regard to all 
fires. ; 

(c) Classifying and analyzing such information and determin- 
ing and publishing the best methods of preventing fires 
under various conditions and circumstances. 


The initial classification might be made from existing available 
data in the possession of the Commission of Conservation, provincial 
fire marshals, insurance departments and insurance companies; 
and the classification should be extended from time to time as 
necessary. The analysis and study of the data for determining 
the causes and methods of prevention should be made by the 
various provincial agencies in co-operation with each other and 
with the Federal bureau, that uniformity of action may be obtained 
throughout the whole of Canada. 


CHAPTER IV 
- The Community Fire Hazard 


HE North American continent has stood pre-eminent in the num- 

ber and size of its fires during the last century. Reliable records 
of conflagrations throughout the world show that, of those involv- 
ing property damage in excess of $1,000,000, 55 per cent of the 
number and 69 per cent of the loss is credited to the United States 
and Canada. The actual figures are: 


No. of fires} Property loss 


World record—1815-1915.. 2.2... cece ce cee cee 528 $1,983,335,000 
Wnited States and Canada -7o 0200. es cc tee esene 290 1,365,289.000 


Conflagrations large enough to find a place in this statement 
are counted as overwhelming disasters by almost every country in 
the world. On this continent, however, their very frequency has 
led them to be accepted as merely normal and incidental occur- 
rences. 

Since 1870, Canada has suffered from 21 major conflagrations, 
involving destruction of property values in excess of $72,000,000. 
The total insurance indemnity recovered in these fires amounted to 
$39,700,000, or over 15 per cent of all the losses paid by insurance 
companies in Canada during that period. 

In addition to what may be properly designated as conflagra- 
tions, large fires which swept whole villages and town sections 
numbered 134, and caused property damage to the extent of $54,- 
000,000. The uncontrolled spread of fires in Canada has, therefore, 
resulted in losses aggregating $126,000,000, or 36 per cent of the 
total fire waste during the last half century. In view of this state- 
ment the importance of a proper determination of the causes or 
combination of circumstances responsible for such enormous losses 
is apparent. 


Physical Phases 48 generally understood, conflagrations are fires ex- 
of the Conflagra-_ tending to and involving several combustible units. 
Gop Fieger Local exposure is the effect that one single unit may 
have upon adjacent units and can be foreseen and, to some extent, 
measured and controlled. Conflagration exposure is the effect of a 
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group of units upon another group and is beyond practical measure- 
ment. A fire raging in one building endangers only the buildings 
surrounding it, but, once having spread to a whole block, the con- 
flagration or community hazard has materialized. 


There are four general ways in which an individual fire may 
assume the dimensions of a conflagration: By the communication 
of flame, by radiated heat, by flying brands, and by wandering 
volumes of superheated gases of combustion. 


(1) By Communication of Flame—Flame, in the case of burning 
buildings, is the visible union of gases roasted out by combustion, 
and air. Above or beyond the flame, depending upon whether it is 
ascending or blown horizontally, there is always a non-luminous 
zone approximating in temperature to the heat of the flame itself and 
consisting of the unconsumed gases which have been generated by 
combustion. These gases, under induced draft, form what is 
known as a ‘hot blast,’ and immediately ignite wooden cornices, 
roofs or other inflammable materials with which they may come 
into contact. 


(2) By Radiated Heat—Radiated heat is of a different character 
from flame. It is in the nature of a wave disturbance, that will pass 
through transparent objects, such as glass, and ignite combustible 
materials beyond. It is not dependent upon the direction of air 
currents as is the destructiveness of flame. The principle of radiated 
heat may be illustrated by the heat wave felt through the closed 
windows of a railway car as the train passes burning ties beside the 
track. The temperature of the atmosphere inside the car does not 
appreciably increase and, as soon as the fire is passed, no heat is felt. 


(3) By Flying Brands—The communication of fire by burning 
brands is commonly understood, but, the extent to which it can, 
and does, occur is not fully realized. The upward rush of heated air 
from a burning building may carry high into the air flaming brands 
which may fall miles distant and ignite grass, lumber piles, porches, 
awnings, roofs, or even pass through windows and skylights to 
the interior of buildings. 


(4) By Superheated Gases of Combustion—The action of wander- 
ing volumes of unconsumed gases generated by combustion has not 
been well understood, and many of the peculiar features of con- 
flagrations have been wrongly attributed to hot blasts of flame. 
These gases always exist where a large mass of materials is burned 
without sufficient oxygen, a condition common to all fires that have 
spread over a considerable area. If such gases are carried by 
wind, or the induced drafts of the fire itself, to a distance, many 
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interesting phenomena are possible. Fires, for instance, have been 
observed to break-out suddenly in buildings, trees and grass far 
removed from the original fire. The inflammation has been so 
instantaneous and general over a large area that no other explanation 
is possible than that an accumulation of unconsumed gases has been 
carried forward, localized and ignited in one of several ways. 
Examination of the ruins of many large conflagrations points to 
evidences of fire having broken out instantaneously at widely 
separated points, leaving intervening buildings unconsumed. 


The foregoing physical features are, singly or together, present 
in every conflagration and demand consideration in any attempt to 
prevent the spread of fire. In the majority of instances on record, 
all the conditions mentioned have helped to extend the destruc- 
tion. Burning brands from shingle roofs have been widely scat- 
tered, flames and radiated heat have impinged upon every object 
within reach, and unconsumed gases have been hurled about, to 
explode with violence as they combined with the air. The last 
occurrence has undoubtedly been the most terrific in its effects, as 
it has added the damage wrought by explosion to that of fire. 


It is of the greatest practical importance to know 
exactly what temperatures have been developed in 
conflagrations, for upon that basis all standards of 
fire resistance should rest. The flame temperatures of common 
bodies burning in air are generally held to be as follows: Wood, 
800 to 1,140; stearin, 1,135 to 1,670; alcohol, 2,037 to 2,217; charcoal, 
2,200; coal, 2,400; sulphur, 3,300; carbon monoxide, 3,600, and 
hydrogen, 3,700 degrees Fahrenheit. The melting point of cast 
iron is from 1,900 to 2,228, of various grades of steel from 2,300 to 
2,600, and of glass from 1,500 to 2,200 degrees Fahrenheit. 


The maximum intensity reached in actual fires has been the 
subject of searching investigation by authorities following every 
conflagration and considerable difference of opinion exists upon the 
point. It is generally agreed, however, that the average tempera- 
ture ranges from 1,500 to 2,000 degrees. Thus Capt. John Sewell, 
in his report upon the San Francisco conflagration, states: 


Temperature of 
Conflagrations 


‘“‘T am inclined to think that temperatures considerably in excess 
of 2,000 deg. Fahr. were not at all uncommon, although there were, 
manifestly, in the burned area, places where no such temperature 
was reached. The department stores, dry-goods stores and other 
buildings of mercantile occupancy evidently suffered from_tem- 
peratures at least as high as 2,000 deg. Fahr. In mercantile build- 
ings these temperatures seemed to be the rule and not the excep- 
tion.” 
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in preventing flames from spreading across the wind, and in ex- 
tinguishing brands that have alighted outside the zone of the fire. 

The foregoing facts emphasize the importance of discovering the 
immediate causes responsible for the development of sweeping fires. 
In a previous paragraph it has been stated that 36 per cent of the 
total fire loss in Canada during the last fifty years has been the 
result of conflagrations. Of greater importance to the present en- 
quiry is the estimate that only 1 in 20,000 fires has ever reached the 
magnitude of a conflagration. The origin of the incipient fire, 
whether from defective wiring, rubbish, matches or incendiarism, 
is of minor consequence. Fires occur in multitudinous ways, in 
divers places and at various hours, but less than q4, of one per 
cent are attended by all the features essential to rapid and 
uncontrollable extension. 

The specific circumstances favourable to conflagration will be 
more clearly understood by reference to the list of notable fires in 
Canada included as an appendix to this report.| The incidents of 
the conflagrations there cited are typical of those surrounding every 
great fire upon the American continent and show that the con- 
tributory conditions are capable of classification as follows: 


(1) Contiguity of frame buildings. 

(2) Prevalence of combustible roof coverings. The ex- 
tension of numberless fires has been due to the shingles released 
from burning buildings being carried by heated air currents 
to ignite distant buildings. 

(3) Individual buildings of large area or excessive height, 
situated in congested districts, and so constructed that intense 
internal combustion is rapidly set up. These may be low 
one-storey buildings of unbroken area, such as the wharf ware- 
house at New Westminster, or modern six-storey buildings with 
numerous vertical openings that permit combustible goods 
on each floor to ignite almost simultaneously. 

(4) Lack of firebreaks, such as solid brick walls and 
window protection. Gases and superheated air cannot be 
confined within a burning building and, under certain condi- 
tions, jets of flame issuing from window openings and doorways 
may set fire to structures at a considerable distance. 

(5) Inadequate or non-existent water supply systems. 
In many instances this has been due to deficient pumping 
capacity, broken mains, frozen hydrants, or the carelessness 
of the authorities in emptying the reservoir for cleaning pur- 
poses during a dry season, without providing an alternative 
available supply. 


tAppendix I of this report contains a brief description of all the notable fires 
that have occurred in the history of Canada. The details therein given were, to a 
large extent, abstracted from original records placed at the service of the Com- 
mission of Conservation by Mr. John B. Laidlaw of Toronto. 
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(6) Delay in transmitting the first alarms of fre. 


(7) Poor organization and equipment of fire departments, 
Often brigades have been seriously crippled by accidents to 
apparatus at the commencement of fires or by the weakening 
of the force in an attempt to cope with two or more fires at 
the same time. 


Conflagration With the elements contributory to the extension of 
geen in fires defined, an enquiry into existing conditions in 
anada 


Canada shows that no city or town is free from the 
danger of conflagration. In some the hazard is severe, in others it 
has been modified by recent construction—in all itis bad. The chief 
of every city fire department fears the day when he will have to 
solve for himself the problems that have confronted the organized 
brigades at Montreal, Toronto, Ottawa and other cities. In a 
general way it may be said that the larger cities and towns in Canada 
consist of compact brick and stone business centres, surrounded by 
districts constructed almost entirely of wood. Frame buildings, 
to a greater or lesser degree, constitute the mercantile centres of 
the smaller towns and villages and the whole residential sections. 


In the congested business areas of cities, the more recent 
buildings are of a good type, but are usually too high for efficient 
protection by the available water supply under conflagration 
conditions. The older buildings are of a poor class, ranging from 
frame to ordinary joist construction. Many have large floor 
areas that would give an unbroken sweep to fire. Intermingled 
with the good and bad construction are buildings dilapidated 
beyond repair, forming a constant menace to adjoining structures. 
In nearly all buildings the floors are pierced with numerous 
unprotected openings for stairways, elevators and skylights. The 
windows of one building are permitted to exactly oppose similar 
windows in adjacent buildings without any provision to minimize 
the exposure hazard. To the exterior of many of the buildings 
immense metal-covered wooden cornices, useless domes, mansard 
roofs and other combustible features have been added, entirely 
destroying the fire protective value of brick and stone walls. 

Outside the business centres of cities and towns, there is, invari- 
ably, a zone of cheap construction. Municipal boundaries have 
been extended from time to time, with the result that the poorest 
class of buildings has been brought within the limits. These 
endanger all buildings thereafter erected in proximity tothem. This 
outer zone generally includes the main residential sections, which 
are, in many instances, closely built up districts of cheap brick 
veneer and frame buildings. Construction is extremely defective, 
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owing to the speculative features that enter into the ownership of 
such property. 

Beyond the outer area again are hundreds of suburban real estate 
developments, composed entirely of wooden buildings. Without 
restrictions, every builder has been a law unto himself. In many 
cases there is congestion through the efforts of real estate men to 
sell the maximum number of lots per acre. These sub-divisions are 
absolutely devoid of fire-retarding features and have little or no 
protection from public fire departments. They form a problem in 
themselves and, at the same time, constitute a menace to the cities 
which they adjoin. A fire, well started in such a locality, with a 
strong wind blowing, is exceedingly difficult to control. As a matter 
of fact, such fires seldom are extinguished until they have burned 
out, or are blocked by some natural barrier, such as a river, park or 
other open place. In their sweep they annihilate everything com- 
bustible and destroy homes which represent the investment of years 
of toil and saving by those who can least of all afford the loss. The 
sad experience of scores of small communities justifies and demands 
legislation that will operate to control all forms of construction out- 
side of municipal fire districts. This is not only of importance to 
the particular community itself but vitally affects the future exten- 
sion of the city or town to which it stands adjacent. 

While the significance of a general statement, such as the fore- 
going, is more or less apparent, the actual situation can only be fully 


appreciated by a survey of existing conditions in Canadian cities 
and towns. ; 
To show more clearly the limited effect of building 
Typical Cities laws upon conditions already established, a brief 
description of the potential conflagration hazard in 
three typical large Canadian cities, each having a modern building 
ordinance, is given herewith. The conditions described are in 
some instances none too flattering, and the names of the cities 
have, for obvious reasons, been omitted. 
City A has a central business district in which approximately 
85 per cent of the construction is brick, the remainder consisting 
of 23-storey frame residences. Ninety per cent of the brick build- 
ings is of ordinary joist construction with unprotected window 
and floor openings and numerous light areas and courts constructed 
of combustible material. Four- and five-storey heights predominate. 
Adequate inside fire protection is provided in only 5 per cent of 
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the outer mercantile and manufacturing buildings. The outer 
business district is composed of approximately 38 per cent brick 
and 62 per cent frame construction, the buildings ranging from 
2% to 4 storeys in height. Throughout the extensive wharf and 
manufacturing districts, the majority of buildings are metal clad 
with patent roofs. Practically all the residences in this district 
are frame with shingle roofs. 

The main residential district, extending over a large area, con- 
sists of 2-and 23-storey, frame, shingle-roof houses, compactly built 
up, in many cases adjoining each other in long ranges. Numerous 
apartment houses in this district are from 3 to 7 storeys in height. 
The entire district has a serious conflagration hazard, the principal 
danger points being several large lumber yards, frame arenas and 
railway fuel-oil tanks. 

Several minor residential districts are situated in close proximity 
to hazardous lumber mills and yards. These residential districts 
are all liable to sweeping fires, as they consist entirely of frame, 
shingle-roof dwellings, compactly built together in ranges of con- 
siderable length. 

The conflagration hazard of the city in general varies from light 
to very pronounced in specific localities. It is moderate in the 
principal business district, pronounced in practically the whole 
of the wholesale and outer business districts, severe along the 
water front and in all the manufacturing districts, pronounced 
in the main residential district, and very serious in the numerous 
frame dwelling districts, exposed by industrial sections. 

In City B, the congested value district covers about 50 
blocks and is divided into three sections by two wide streets. 
The eastern section is composed of retail stores, low-value hotels, 
wholesale warehouses and a number of office buildings. Most of 
the construction is joisted brick with a few ‘slow-burning’ and 
‘fireproof’ buildings. In the northern part of the section, the 
potential conflagration hazard is severe, owing to poor brick construc- 
tion and the large number of frame buildings with shingle roofs 
scattered throughout the entire area. The western section is com- 
posed of retail stores, motion picture theatres, low-value hotels, 
wholesale establishments and office buildings, a great number of 
the latter being of first-class comstruction. In the northern portion 
of the district the potential conflagration hazard is severe, owing to 
structural weaknesses, lack of window protection and the amount 
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of frame construction. The buildings are mainly small and the 
probability of fire spreading would not be great but for the frame, 
shingle-roof buildings scattered throughout the district. In the 
warehouse portion of this district, the construction is practically 
all brick and the buildings fairly accessible. Owing to unprotected 
openings and light party walls, however, a whole block might 
readily become involved in one fire. The southern section is prac- 
tically a fireproof office section and the conflagration hazard is 
negligible. 

In the minor mercantile districts, frame construction predomi- 
nates but the buildings are mainly small and values low. Owing 
to exposure by frame, shingle-roof dwellings, a large area might be 
swept by one fire. 


Dwellings throughout the whole of the city are largely frame 
with shingle roofs. In some districts, where they are closely built 
up, there is every probability of a large fire. Brick apartment 
houses are scattered throughout the residential districts but, owing 
to their lack of window protection, these would have little value 
as fire breaks. 


The conflagration hazard of the city in general varies from 
‘slight’ to ‘very pronounced’ in the principal mercantile district. 
It is pronounced in some parts, owing to the amount of frame 
constructon, structural weaknesses and severe exposures. In the 
residential districts, protection is weak, and, in high winds, there 
is every probability of large areas being involved in a general fire. 


In City C the central mercantile district is composed 
of retail stores, offices, hotels and wholesale warehouses. The 
district consists of 29 blocks, 31 per cent of the area being occupied 
by streets and 84 per cent being built upon. The blocks are small 
but 45 per cent of the total number is inaccessible from the interior. 
The streets are narrow, being from 40 to 60 feet in width, and there 
is little open space’ surrounding the district. Of the area built 
upon, 63.6 per cent is covered by joisted brick, 32.7 per cent by 
frame and 3.7 per cent by fireproof construction. Frame construc- 
tion exists in 83 per cent of the blocks. While the individual 
areas are mainly small, one four-storey hotel with a shingle roof © 
covers an area of 12,200 square feet and communicates through 
unprotected openings to two other sections of joisted brick con- 
struction, making a combined fire area of 19,700 square feet. In 
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the event of a fire gaining headway in this district, it could spread 
rapidly and, during high winds, might easily destroy the entire 
section. 

The warehouse district comprises numerous mercantile occu- 
pancies in buildings mainly of three-storey frame construction. 
A few buildings are of joisted brick. Along the water front, all 
the construction is frame and, at times, the wharves contain high 
values in transit. In the rest of the district the buildings are 
largely of frame construction, one to four storeys in height with 
shingle roofs and large areas. Lumber and coal storages, fish 
warehouses, car barns and several industrial plants are situated 
in the northern end of the warehouse district. The potential 
hazard is high on account of the frame construction. Lack of 
sufficient water supply makes the probability of spreading fires 
high. ' 

The outer mercantile district consists of small stores with dwel- 
lings above. The heights are from 23 to 3 storeys. The buildings 
have shingle roofs, are closely: grouped in ranges, with no barrier 
to the spread of fire. With high winds, sweeping fires would be 
probable in this district. 

The residential sections are mainly frame with shingle roofs 
and, though most of the houses are detached, some are in frame 
rows and there is liability of extensive fires because of shingle roofs. 

The conflagration hazard of the city in general is very severe. 
In the principal mercantile district there is a large amount) of 
frame and structurally deficient joisted brick construction; the 
streets are narrow, there is little open space in block interiors and, 
therefore, the probability of conflagration is high. In the wharf 
and warehouse district, the lack of fire protection and the amount 
of frame construction makes sweeping fires probable. The minor 
mercantile district imposes but a small barrier to the spread of 
fire and serious fires are probable. In the residential sections, 
the usual hazard of frame dwellings with shingle roofs is present. 


Sandee That unsatisfactory structural conditions are ‘com- 
Conditions mon throughout the Dominion, without respect to 
eens any particular province or locality, is shown by 
figures gathered for the purpose of the present investigation. 
Enquiries were made of the local authorities in each city, town and 
village in Canada as to the actual number of buildings of each 
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particular type of construction within the municipal boundaries. The 
replies show that frame buildings and shingle roofs are quite preva- 
lent in the congested districts of the larger cities, predominate in 
the outer areas of all cities and towns, and are almost universal in 
the small towns and villages. In tabulated form, the percentages 
of each type of construction may be classified as follows: 


TaBLE No. 16—SuMMARY OF STRUCTURAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
(Places classified by population) 








Towns Towns ; 
Cities 5,000 1,000 Villages 
Type of Construction over to to under 
10,000 10,000 5,000 1,000 
Per cent | Percent | Percent | Per cent 
(a) Brick or stone............... 72 53 27 18 
Brick-veneer ............-- 14 8 5 3.4 
Reaine atin: pas ates theca mie one 14 39 68 78.6 
Shinglemoolss.. nos ect weraecstie ee 12 57 74 88.7 
(6) Brick or stone............... 31 20 4.6 3.2 
Brick-veneer.............2005 21 14 16.4 5.6 
Pram@ asses apeyais veces Woe ie 48 66 79 91.2 
Shingle roofs: .icoc4vsics-e+s 84 93 96 98.4 
(a) In congested districts. (6) In residential districts. 


“ One of the hazards of greatest importance, as 
Deere es affecting conflagration conditions, is emphasized in 
a remarkable manner by the foregoing table. The 

figures show that shingles form an overwhelming percentage of the 
roof coverings in use throughout Canada, despite the fact that they 
have been long regarded as the most potent cause of spreading fires. 
In considering this matter, however, it cannot be too strongly urged 
that caution should be exercised against hasty conclusions that 
prohibitive measures against the use of wooden shingles are desir- 
able in the Dominion. In view of the many phases of the subject, 
such action would be uneconomical, and, therefore, might reason- 
ably be regarded as against sane public policy. The reasons for 
their continued use are their supposed low first cost, ease of applica- 
tion and availability. These advantages are evident in a lumber- 
ing country like Canada, but, unfortunately, they are overshadowed 
by one discrediting feature—the fire hazard. To illustrate this 
danger in its most formidable aspect, particulars have been gathered 
regarding a number of recent conflagrations in the United States. 
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Fortunately, Canada has so far been free from such overwhelming 
disasters, notwithstanding our widespread use of shingles for roofing. 


Authorities state that practically every major fire upon the 
American continent has been increased in scope by flying embers 
from wooden roofs. Thus Mr. Frank Lock, United States manager 
of the Atlas Insurance Company of London, England, asserts: 


“If I were asked to name the one condensed evil productive of 
the greatest fire loss, apart from carelessness, I would name shingle 
roofs. They are wholly bad and should not be tolerated in any 
city where they are on buildings within reasonable reach of any 
other building. The great Galveston fire, the Jacksonville fire, 
the Chelsea fire, not to go back to the vast proportion of the area 
destroyed by the great Chicago fire, all owe their spread to the 
shingle roof, which was directly responsible for each great loss; 
and the same is true of tens of thousands of other losses where the 
flames have spread from one building to another.”’ 


Shingle Roofs In confirmation of this statement a list of con- 
in Recent _ flagrations, compiled by the Fire Prevention Com- 
Conflagrations = mittee of the National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
shows that thirteen fires in the United States, involving a loss of 
almost $70,000,000, have been directly caused by shingle roofs since 
the year 1900.* The fires enumerated and the amount of loss in 
each instance are as follows: 


1901—Jacksonville, Florida................. $10,000,000 
1904—Yazoo City, Minnesota............... 2,000,000 
1908——Chisholm, Maine) 2 loti, ove ees oe 1,700,000 
1908—Chelsea, Massachusetts............:.. 12,000,000 
1900——FPare Worth, [exas. 0... 6. ew ew ences 800,000 
BOE ea AACE OAR ss. 6; < aiaencs «ni= nares wlaclencn aig 1,000,000 
1911—Bangor, Maine... . 0... ssesccernences 3,500,000 
1012-—Fiouston; Texassi or Lk es ee ee oe 4,500,000 
1913—Hot Springs, Arkansas............... 2,250,000 
1914—Salem, Massachusetts. ............06: 13,000,000 
By Bee d CR AG aa ak s,s ne For apa Kopi ies Hein 11,000,000 
1916—Nashville, Tennessee... .......-..506- 2,000,000 
1916—Augusta, Georgia... ......eeee ec eeees 4,500,000 


Reference to the official reports upon these conflagrations makes 
it clear that the special danger of shingle roofs is not mitigated to 


* Since the compilation of this list a conflagration at Atlanta, Georgia, on 
May 21, 1917, completely destroyed the residential section of the city, devastating 
scores of blocks of the finest homes and hundreds of cheap frame houses. Estimates 
placed the property loss in the neighbourhood of $3,000,000. The extent and 
character of the fire was attributed to the prevalence of shingle roofs. 
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any great extent when buildings are separated by open spaces or 
barriers in the shape of intervening brick buildings. Shingles 
appear to have been carried to considerable distances by wind or 
by the draught of conflagrations, igniting in turn the roofs upon 
which they alighted. In the report upon the fire at Salem, Mass., 
June 25, 1914, it is stated: 


““The tremendous factor of the wooden shingle was again made 
wearisomely clear. Had it not been constantly blowing about, 
the fire should not have crossed Essex street, or, at any rate, the 
Boston and Maine tracks, in the face of the assembled half of the fire 
fighting forces of Eastern Massachusetts. Every watcher of the 
fire from any elevation testifies to houses all over South Salem 
igniting from these fire brands. The skipper of a tug boat extin- 
guished embers falling on his decks five miles at sea.” 


In regard to the Nashville conflagration, March 22, 1916, the 
report of the Tennessee Inspection Bureau states: 


“Shortly after the fire started 33 frame dwellings, situated 
from 100 to 1,000 feet south-east of the planing mill, were on fire; 
of this number, 18 were covered with shingle roofs. It is here that 
the hazard of shingle roofs is more forcibly illustrated than ever 
before. At about 12.20 the firemen succeeded in controlling the 
fire in the 33 buildings located in the first zone, but, due to the 
increased velocity of the wind, burning shingles were carried across 
an 1,800 feet clear space and ignited other shingle roof buildings 
on Main and Howertonistreets, resulting in a second conflagration 
in the more thickly populated and highly valued residence section 
of East Nashville. The rapidity with which the fire burned perhaps 
establishes a record for the destruction of dwelling property by fire, 
considering the number of buildings consumed in the relatively 
short space of time. The fire travelled at the rate of 42 feet per 
minute, and destroyed more than two buildings each minute. 
The chief lesson taught by this conflagration, that destroyed the 
best portion of the residence section of East Nashville, is that, if 
sweeping fires are to be avoided, the hazards which invite them must 
be eliminated or minimized. Light frame construction and 
- especially shingle roofs, were, undoubtedly, responsible for fire start- 
ing in the second zone. If the hazards of quick burning construction 
are to be minimized in cities and towns, the power lies solely in 
the hands of those who have legislative control of the common 
welfare and safety, and public sentiment should stamp with ever- 
lasting approval the legal abolition of the shingle roof, and encourage 
only that type of building construction which resists fire as well 
as time.’ 


The report upon the Paris, Texas, fire, which occurred on March 
21, 1916, especially emphasizes the fact that in frame districts the 
majority of fires could be controlled, apart from the shingle roof. 
With shingles and a high wind as factors, a dozen fires may be 
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started over a radius of more than a mile, while the brigade is seeking 
to extinguish the original fire. The Texas fire marshal thus 
described the Paris fire: 


- “The fire burned north-north-east from the place of origin, 
widening its area as it swept on until it burned itself out on the north 
and east sides of the city, leaving now and then a scorched structure 
in its path, in almost every instance supporting a non-combustible 
roof covering. The entire area of the districts covered by the flames 
amounts to 264 acres within the corporate boundaries, and many 
small buildings, stables and outhouses outside the city proper; 
1,440 buildings were destroyed, 1,051 of which had combustible 
roofs, or 73 per cent of the total number of buildings lost; 1,297 of 
the total number of buildings were of frame or metal-clad construc- 
tion, or 90 per cent of the total destroyed; 117 brick mercantiles, 
522 outbuildings, such as barns, stables, garages, etc., 13 churches 
and Y public buildings. The most important lesson to be drawn 
is the hazard of the shingle roof. Modern history does not contain 
a more perfect example of the conflagration hazard that is present 
in every city or town where the shingle roof is prevalent. The 
burning of the business district of Paris was not due to a lack of 
fire fighters. It was not due to a lack of water. It was not due to 
the construction of the business district itself, but was primarily 
due to the shingle roofs of the residential district of the city. The 
firemen were not able to hold the blaze to the first building being 
burned for the reason that the brands carried by the high gale had 
set on fire buildings four, five, six and even ten buildings away, 
and, in practically every instance, the fire started on the roof of 
the building. Those, in turn, would send their burning brands on 
the wings of the wind to other buildings with shingle roofs, until 
every dwelling on both the south and east sides of the business 
sections was a seething. roaring mass of flames, and, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the roofs of the business buildings had not 
taken fire from the burning embers that had fallen upon them like 
a rain of hail, when the half circle of fire around the business dis- 
tricts had closed in, the intense heat of the wind-driven flames 
and the flying brands which were many inches deep in the streets, 
broke through the windows and doors. When once an entrance 
was effected, the doom of the business district was sealed. Had 
the roofs of the dwellings in the path of the fire from its point of 
origin to the business district been of non-combustible material, 
it is believed the fire department of Paris alone could have easily 
held the blaze to at least the block in which it originated.” 


As this fire was given wide publicity in trade journals, both in 
the United States and Canada, and the very strongest protests were 
urged against ordinances prohibiting shingle roofs, it is deemed 
advisable to make reference to the evidence given before a state 
commission of enquiry following the fire The salient facts brought 
out in the investigation were that the business district, with its 
incombustible roofs, withstood the flames until surrounded by fire 
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on three sides; that one fire is all that an ordinary fire department 
can cope with at one time, and that the fire only attained 
conflagration proportions because of the prevalence of shingle roof 
coverings. 

Advocates of shingle roofs state that they are not only safe 
when used outside of congested areas but make an excellent fire- 
break if wet. The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
in Engineering Bulletin No. I, says: 


“The same influences which have created a prejudice against 
the use of structural timber in commercial structures and frame 
dwellings have attempted to eliminate the shingle roof. The 
propaganda is based entirely on the fire hazard, since it is well 
known that good shingles, properly laid with good nails, will give 
better service than any other form of roofing material and, in case of 
fire in adjacent buildings, can be wet down so as to constitute an 
excellent fire-break. No one denies that a dry shingle roof, par- 
ticularly an old one, will ignite from brands and large sparks; nor 
does any sane man, lumberman or otherwise, advocate other than 
non-combustible roofs in congested districts or wherever there 
is real danger, but it is equally certain that many other roofing 
materials are in the same class with shingles as regards inflam- 
mability. Where buildings are separated, as in small towns and 
residential districts, the wooden shingle has qualities of beauty, 
economy, storm resistance and long life superior to any other roof 
covering.” 


Adjacent fires and flying brands from distant fires do not, how- 
ever, constitute the only reason for the objection to shingles. With 
the exception of the winter months, hardly a day passes that build- 
ings are not damaged or destroyed by chimney sparks falling upon 
wooden roofs. Reference to Table No. 13, page 85 snows that, during 
the years 1912-1915, no fewer than 1,373 fires were recorded as 
having originated from chimney sparks. In addition, 381 fires were 
caused by sparks from locomotives, steamboats, refuse burners and 
cupolas, and it is fair to assume that many of these sparks alighted 
on shingle roofs. 

Upon analysis of the figures this particular danger becomes even 
more apparent. Of the chimney spark fires 942, or almost 70 per 
cent, occurred in dwellings; 736, or 78 per cent, of these were situated 
outside of municipal boundaries, so that the mere fact of isolation 
does not appear to bear out the claim that shingles are free from 
fire hazards except within congested areas. Apart from this, how- 
ever, it should be remembered that, under ordinary circumstances, 
a roof fire is quickly extinguished by the fire department in pro- 
tected districts, while in rural districts it frequently involves total 
loss. 
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It has been frequently suggested that insurance companies do 
not regard shingle roofs as an appreciable fire hazard in dwellings 
and, therefore, no specific charge is made for their use. The 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, than which there is no better 
authority, in its 1916 report on dwelling house fires, says: 


“Wood shingle roofs, in combination with chimneys, defective 
or otherwise, have probably been accountable for more dwelling 
house fires than any other defect in construction or equipment. 
Records show that they are responsible for over 20 per cent of 
all fire losses in dwellings. The wood shingle has been justly called 
a ‘conflagration breeder,’ for experience has shown that many of 
our large conflagrations have been spread and rendered uncontroll- 
able by the flying brand hazard of this material. ‘Therefore, the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters urges that wooden shingle 
roofs should not be used where a safer covering can be afforded.” 


While discrimination is rarely made in insurance rates for shingle- 
roofed dwellings, because of the difficulty of dealing with so great a 
number individually, the hazard is fully appreciated. Reference 
to the schedules of any underwriters rating bureau shows that the 
shingle hazard enters very largely into the computation of all 
except flat rates. 

Of recent years, total prohibition of the shingle as a roof covering 
has been strongly advocated by fire marshals, fire departments and 
underwriters. While it is doubtless possible to pass restrictive and 
severe legislation of this nature, so as to cut the fire loss from this 
cause to a minimum in any community, its wisdom is questionable 
if it imposes unnecessary hardship by arbitrary enforcement. A 
certain amount of legislation is needed in regard to the use of the 
wooden shingle, but there is an economic problem involved that can 
not be solved by theory alone. The shingle roof, as well as the 
frame building, will continue just so long as it appears financially 
advantageous to build with these materials. During recent years, 
the awakening of the public to the conflagration hazard has pre- 
cipitated a great deal of local legislation restricting the use of 
shingles. Many substitutes have been placed upon the market in 
the shape of prepared metallic and asbestos compound roofings that 
are fire-retardent to a high degree, durable and not too heavy for 
two-by-four or two-by-six-inch roof timbers. The majority of these 
materials are higher in price than wood shingles but their additional 
qualities make cost a secondary consideration in all except tem- 
porary construction. Thus the only logical argument in favour of 
the wood shingle roof appears to be its initial cost. As the price of 
lumber increases and the quality declines this advantage will become 
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less and the problem of the shingle roof will to some extent find its 


own solution. 
A field for investigation, of tremendous importance 
ayia ciitnsics to the industries affected, lies in an attempt to dis- 
cover a satisfactory treatment for wood shingles that 
will render them measurably fire-retardent. No process can ever make 
wood ‘fire-proof,’ for no class of material will resist fire under all con- 
ditions. Innumerable experiments have been made to demonstrate 
the efficacy of various compounds, but conclusions of practical value 
have never been reached. While tests have proved certain treat- 
ments to be suitable for one particular condition, such as retarding 
fire, the substances used have failed to embody equally valuable 
qualities of permanence and weather resistance. A good shingle fire- 
retardent must also have endurance, insolubility, attractiveness and 
cheapness. With the discovery of a satisfactory method of treat- 
ment, there does not appear to be any sufficient reason why shingles 
should not become a most desirable roof covering for dwellings and 
other buildings outside congested areas. They have adaptability 
and beauty superior to most roofings and, up to the present, have 
entailed the least first cost. Since the temporary nature of many 
of our buildings, the migratory tendencies of our people, and the 
rapid development of our cities and towns are factors making the 
use of wooden construction advisable, to attempt to legislate the 
shingle or the frame dwelling out of existence is believed to be both 
uneconomical and impracticable in Canada at the present time.* 


In the face of the accumulated evidence, however, regarding the 
susceptibility of wood shingles to ignition from sparks, and their 
other fire-spreading characteristics, there can be no question as to 
the desirability of regulating and restricting their use where they 
create a potential community hazard. Any but incombustible roofs 
should be entirely prohibited within the congested districts of all 
cities and towns. In the outer districts, such as the more openly- 
built residential areas, wood shingle roofs should be permitted, sub- 
ject to definite exposure distances, within which they sliould be 
treated with an approved fire-retardent. Between these two 


*One suggestion that might be made in this connection 1s that a satisfactory 
fire-retardent will in all probability be found in discovering a preservative treatment 
other than the present creosote and pigment stains. A newly shingled roof offers 
much better protection from fire than an old one, because the shingles lie closely 
together and present a smooth, hard surface upon which sparks or embers are not 
likely to lodge permanently but will roll or be blown off. On an old roof, where 
the shingles are badly weatherworn and have curled and broken edges, tne chances 
of sparks being held and igniting the roof are very greatly increased; therefore, 
any treatment which will preserve the shingles and prolong their existence as a 
smooth roof surface will incidentally improve its fire resistance. 
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districts, there should be a middle zone where shingle roofs should 
not be permitted at all, unless treated in such a manner as to render 
them measurably fire-retardent. The chief difficulty likely to arise 
in thus regulating the use of shingles would undoubtedly be in the 
delimitation of boundaries in any particular city or town. A sys- 
tematic enquiry should be instituted to discover, if possible, what 
conditions of congestion have existed in the case of shingle roof 
fires. The relative fire danger directly depends upon the exposure 
curve of the shingle roof. By this is meant that, in considering the 
record of shingle roof fires communicating from adjacent property, 
it will be found that a certain number have occurred at an exposure 
distance of less than 20 feet and that the percentage rapidly de- 
creased with the increase of exposure distance above that point. A 
careful study of these facts is necessary to determine what degree of 
congestion is permissible, and before any logical conclusion can be 
reached, in connection either with the unprotected shingle roof or a 
roof that has been treated with fire-retardents. 


THE CONTROL OF SPREADING FIRES 


The measures popularly advocated to control the spread of fire 
are four in number, namely, fire prevention, fire limits, fireproof 
construction and fire departments. None of these alone can pre- 
vent a conflagration, and records show that together they have 
failed in almost every instance. 


. As referred to in this connection, fire prevention is 
de. the attempt to reduce the frequency of fires. The 
preponderance of disasters from unknown and 

trivial causes appears to forbid hope of controlling conflagrations by 
strictly fire prevention methods. It has been previously pointed 
out that, on the average, only one in 20,000 fires has reached the 
magnitude of a conflagration. That one fire is the problem de- 
manding solution. If fire prevention successfully reduced the 
occurrence of fires in Canada to 100 per annum, there is no assur- 
ance that the spreading fire would not be one of the hundred. That 
depends largely upon the location of the outbreak and the character 
of its environs. When a small frame dwelling in Hull, Que., caught 
fire, that was the identical place where Hull and Ottawa began to 
burn. A similar occurrence in an isolated farm dwelling in a country 
district would have been equally serious so far as the individual 
building was concerned but it could not have resulted in the partial 
destruction of two cities. To debar conflagrations, therefore, fire 
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prevention must not only diminish the frequency of fires, but also 
establish the confines of the occasional outbreaks that occur. 


’ 


A Canadian city or town ordinarily develops out of 
a nucleus of small wooden buildings. Then comes 
the realization that this material, so available and 
cheap that it is inevitably used first for building purposes, is too 
hazardous. A supposed remedy is prescribed by declaring 
fire limits that generally comprise a small congested district in the 
centre of each city or town. In that area, frame buildings and 
shingle roofs are prohibited and general building regulations in- 
differently enforced. There are pleasing exceptions to this state- 
ment, but, ordinarily, it is true. Outside of the central area, there 
are few restrictions and the fire limits are an arbitrary dividing line. 
With the growth of the city or town, the business district invades 
the poorly built sections surrounding it and the fire limits are ex- 
tended. To attempt the control of frame construction at such a 
time amounts to prohibiting the creation of a condition that already 
exists. Enforcing the erection of brick buildings in frame districts 
is not of itself much protection against the sweeping fire. While 
brick is non-inflammable, the final result is that a brick wall remains 
as useless fragments and a frame wall as ashes. 


Establishing 
Fire Limits 


Very slowly our municipalities are beginning to 
recognize and make obligatory the essentials of 
good construction, at least in the congested districts. 
Many places are at present revising their building regulations or 
formulating new ones. This is a hopeful sign, for it shows that the 
fires of recent years have not been wholly unfruitful lessons. A city 
of good buildings means reduced maintenance cost for the owners, 
fewer repairs, a longer life to buildings, less expense for its fire depart- 
ment, the minimum of insurance rates and the maximum of safety 
to life and property. Unfortunately, every city is burdened with an 
inheritance of structurally defective buildings handed down from its 
years of unwisdom. These very largely constitute the existing con- 
flagration hazard and the problem cannot be solved by laws enforc- 
ing fireproof construction. The old buildings endanger the new 
buildings, which, in consequence, must be superlatively well-built to 
withstand adjacent fires. The typical ‘fireproof’ building, having 
merely incombustible floors, roofs and walls, cannot control a con- 
flagration any more than can an ordinary brick building with good 
roof. A conflagration moves laterally and a ‘fireproof’ building 
in its path, as evidenced in many of the larger fires, is merely a crate 
which holds up the fuel contents in position for free burning. The 


Fireproof 
Construction 
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contents in buildings make up the bulk of property loss, and 
repeated experience shows that no building can withstand the heat 
due to the burning of a large quantity of merchandise. Before the 
Baltimore conflagration, it was not at all uncommon for the claim 
to be made that the contents of modern ‘fireproof’ buildings were 
quite secure from fire originating outside of the buildings them- 
selves. Insurance men considered that a number of ‘fireproof’ 
buildings in a given district would make that district ‘conflagration- 
proof,’ by virtue of the resistance offered to the spread of fire. 
Baltimore, San Francisco and other cities have demonstrated con- 
clusively that, so far as conflagrations are concerned, these opinions 
were over-sanguine. The weak link in the chain proved to be the 
window openings. The current methods of admitting light and air 
and providing communication are the result of experiments of 
generations, but even now improvements are possible and much to 
be desired. To accomplish these ends and also resist the attack of 
fire without, is practically an unsolved problem. Until some satis- 
factory method of overcoming the difficulty has been discovered, 
the ‘fireproof’ building cannot alone be considered as a means of 
controlling conflagrations.* 


While fire departments are indispensable in extin- 
i seblbea guishing and thus retarding the spread of small 

fires, they have never yet succeeded in controlling 
a fully developed conflagration. Fire brigades are useless when the 
radius of a fire is greater than the effective reach of their hose streams. 
The value of water in extinguishing fire depends entirely upon its 
blanketing effect upon the seat of the flame. Much criticism is 
often levelled at fire brigades because particular fires have assumed 
magnitude after their arrival. Were this not so, the fire depart- 
ments in Canadian cities would have been unable to record that 
only 553 fires out of almost 37,000 caused damage exceeding $10,000 
during the years 1912-1915. These figures show that the depart- 
ments arrived while the vast majority of fires were incipient and 
that they worked with the highest degree of efficiency.. Considering . 
differences in construction and moral hazard, the record cannot 
be surpassed by any country in the world. Where losses have 





*The glaring omission of the fireproof barriers for the exterior openings was 
the direct and sole cause of the damage and destruction of the interiors of nearly 
all the fireproof buildings. This detail, in the present stage of fireproof construc- 
tion, is of paramount importance and should receive attention in all future buildings. 
It is manifestly idle to claim that any building is fireproof so long as the windows 
and door openings in the outside walls are unprotected by some efficient fire-resisting 
device.—Report on San Francisco Conflagration by A. M. Himmelwright, C.E, 
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attained large proportions, either the alarm was delayed, or, when 
the brigade arrived, the fires were inaccessible. Conflagrations are 
always inaccessible in a fire-extinguishing sense, because water in 
sufficient volume cannot be thrown upon the heart of the fire where, 
alone, it is needed. It is, therefore, obvious that fire departments 
cannot be considered as more than an assisting factor in solving the 
conflagration problem. 


Any engineering plan attempting to debar conflagrations im- 
mediately, if intended to cover an entire city inclusive of cheap dis- 
tricts, would be prohibitive in cost. Such a plan must be limited to 
retarding the spread of fires occurring in high-value districts, and, 
at the same time, preventing any deep penetration of those districts 
by sweeping fires that may develop in surrounding low-value sec- 
tions. Three methods, each complementary of the others, have 
been devised as a means to this end. Based upon the principle 
that the size of any fire depends upon the area freely subject 
to that fire, they may be dealt with under the following heads: (1) 
unit control; (2) local control; (8) district control. 


All fires are the same size at the start. To localize 
or confine a fire, so that it will not spread beyond 
the unit of area in which it originates, would ef- 
fectively debar the possibility of conflagration. To reduce that area 
to the smallest possible dimensions, by breaking up large undivided 
floor spaces into efficiently surrounded units, would ensure the fire 
being always within control of the fire department. The measure 
and intensity of fire and the rapidity with which it gains headway 
are all vastly greater in large areas than in small. It is much more 
difficult for a fire department to surround and fight a fire of large 
area. Much valuable time is lost in running long lines of hose, in 
addition to which smoke conditions are often so bad that the actual 
location of the fire cannot be found, or, if found, cannot be reached. 
There is a limit to the ability of firemen to inhale smoke or with- 
stand heat, and, once this limit is reached, the offensive operations 
of extinction cease, the firemen are put on the defensive, and the 
fire is master cf the situation. Mr. John B. Laidlaw, in suggesting. 
a remedy for conflagrations, emphasizes this point in the following 
manner: 


Unit 
Control 


“The first step towards the elimination of conflagrations must 
be the reduction of the area of any unit freely subject to one fire. 
If we say, for instance, that there must be no space subject to one 
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fire of more than 15,000 square feet area, and 15 feet in height, 
that would permit a building 75 x 200 feet or 100 x 150 feet when 
of one storey only, but if that building is two storeys in height, then 
the ground floor area must be reduced to 7,500 feet; if of three 
storeys, to 5,000 feet; if of four storeys to 3,750 feet; if of five storeys 
to 3,000 feet and if of six storeys, to 2,500 feet. 


“Tf, however, a building is constructed so that the floors are 
absolutely intact, a larger ground area could be allowed than if 
it were of ordinary construction, with open stairways and elevators. 
It will be readily admitted that a five-storey building with a total 
floor area of 25,000 feet, all of which is burning at once, will evolve 
a great deal more heat than would be generated by a fire burning 
on but one floor of not over 5,000 feet area. Over and over again 
it has been proved that when a fire originates in a building of large 
area, even if it is only one storey high, such a structure becomes a 
conflagration breeder. 

‘* Attention should be drawn to the great change in the character 
of the mercantile buildings in our cities. Fifty years ago, buildings 
were usually small in area and seldom over three storeys high. 
Elevators were unknown and the upper floors of the buildings were, 
in nearly every instance, used for residential purposes. Now, a 
three-storey building is considered low, the average height would 
be about five storeys, and every flat is used for mercantile purposes. 
To facilitate the business carried on, open stairways and elevators 
have been provided; frequently there are chutes to carry small 
parcels from one flat to another, and often a large well-hole is added. 
All these factors assist the spread of fire through a building, once 
it has broken out. 

“For years municipal regulations have provided that fire-walls 
shall be built to separate each building from its neighbours. This is 
an excellent provision, but it will be admitted that fire will travel 
upwards more easily than in a horizontai direction. We must apply 
the party wall by-law to the floors and insist that there be no com- 
munication whatever from floor to floor in a mercantile building, so 
that, for at least half an hour, if fire breaks out it will probably be 
confined to the floor on which it originates. When that has been 
accomplished, our firemen will have an infinitely easier task in 
preventing any fire which breaks out from extending to the 
dimensions of a conflagration. 


‘To accomplish this end, existing buildings will have to be altered, 
but the point of view of the majority of citizens must change 
before such measures can be brought about. Many municipalities 
have by-laws governing the erection of new buildings, but, if the 
conflagration hazard is to be eliminated, the authorities must go 
further and insist upon the re-modelling of existing structures. No 
one hesitates to put this principle into practice in connection with 
the treatment or eradication of diseases. A landlord in whose build- 
ing unsanitary conditions exist is compelled by law to correct the 
conditions, and the manufacturer who employs a number of people 
in his building is obliged to provide such means of escape as the 
Factory Act demands.” 
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The foregoing considerations point to the desira- 


Restricting ae f ; ; Laps 
Undivided bility of reducing all excessive areas in buildings by 
ee . fixing, as a maximum, the efficient operating area of 


the fire department. As a working unit, 5,000 square feet has been 
suggested, with a limit of 100 feet in any direction (or a rectangle 
50 x 100 feet), which is the largest undivided area within the capacity 
of the best fire departments. The possibility of such subdivision of 
large horizontal areas depends to a considerable extent upon the 
intended uses of the structure. In retail and wholesale stores, 
warehouses and factory buildings, large undivided areas are apt to 
be considered indispensable—in store buildings because the impres- 
sion, on the customer, of vastness is supposed to be in direct pro- 
portion to the unobstructed area— in warehouses and manufacturing 
buildings because the arrangement of machinery or the handling of 
goods is considered of more importance than dividing fire walls. 
The expediency of permitting large areas in department stores, under 
sprinkler protection, is debatable, although the question is of much 
less importance when a building is provided with automatic sprink- 
lers. In warehouses and factories, where large buildings are un- 
divided, have oily floors, and are filled with quantities of highly 
inflammable merchandise and oily machinery, it is doubtful if any 
great interference would result from regulations entirely prohibiting 
areas in excess of 10,000 square feet. In large, open structures 
such as car barns, pier sheds, churches, armouries and even theatres, 
division walls or fire stops to limit the horizontal areas are usually 
considered impracticable. The result of fire in such structures is, 
invariably, their “complete destruction. The experience of fire 
departments in buildings of this type shows that, if a fire is not 
extinguished in its incipient stage, great headway is rapidly acquired 
and the department cannot prevent the ultimate destruction of all 
combustible contents and, frequently, the collapse of the structure. 


The introduction of fire-walls in some classes of structures is 
admittedly a vexing problem, but much can be done if the matter is 
properly regulated. Merchants and manufacturers in Canada have 
stated that their business cannot be properly conducted under any 
restriction of area. Nevertheless, it should be pointed out that 
business is conducted in the city of London, England, under regula- 
tions which limit the cubical extent of all buildings to 250,000 cubic 
feet or to dimensions of 50 by 100 feet and 50 feet high. Under 
Sections 17, 18 and 19 of the General Powers Act of 1908, it is pro- 
vided that, except with the consent of the council, no building ~ 
“used for any trade or manufacture’? may extend to more than 
250,000 cubic feet, without being divided by division-walls in such 
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a manner that no division exceeds the limit of 250,000 cubic feet. 
The expression ‘cubical extent’ is defined as being the space con- 
tained within the external surface of the walls and roof of a building 
and the upper surface of the lower floor. 

Prof. Ira H. Woolson, consulting engineer of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, in a paper read before the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, 1914, gives the results of an investigation 
undertaken with a view of obtaining the consensus of. opinion 
regarding limitation of building heights and areas in large cities. 
He states in part as follows: 


“Factory buildings of excessive area have long been recognized 
by underwriting organizations as a great danger to life and property, 
owing to the difficulty of controlling fires in them. They have for 
years urged limitations which have been freely ignored by ambitious 
architects and factory owners because the suggested restrictions were 
considered unreasonably drastic. It is logical to assume that the 
men best fitted to determine safe limits of area are the men who have 
made a life work of combatting fires under all conditions of weather 
and hazard. With this idea in mind, all the fire marshals and fire 
chiefs in America, representing cities of over 20,000 population, were 
communicated with. A set of eight questions and a letter of 
explanation were sent to each. Replies were received from 117 
representative cities, well distributed as to size and geographical 
location, and these formed the basis of the conclusions reached. 
Naturally, local conditions were reflected, such as the efficiency of 
the fire department, water pressure, combustibility of goods manu- 
factured, sprinkler equipments and the degree of congestion among 
the buildings. However, all conditions were represented and the 
summary of so large a number of opinions should indicate fairly well 
the average opinion throughout the country. Replies have been 
summarized as follows: . 





Type.of building Area between fire-walls 


in sq. feet 
Non-fireproof and not sprinklered................ 6,300 
MITE PEO. OG SOLID KIEV Cd otc 1.5, <:615.2) 2 yixgatan Seogdtenys east 12,300 
Won-nreprool, spriuklered. . 2. sees o 10 temiens cones 12,800 
Fireproot, aprinklered 2%. ./ 7 soit s eee tol og cele ele a 27,100 


“The most rigid restrictions were suggested by the large cities. 
As fire-proof construction and sprinkler equipment are common in 
most large cities, it is reasonable to assume that the fire chiefs of 
such cities would have had much more experience with these 
methods of protection and be able to decide what increase should 
be given in the size of a building when such protection is provided. 
It is quite proper to believe that their figures are more nearly correct 
than their less experienced fellow-officers in smaller towns. With 
these thoughts in view, the table has been changed to represent 
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more correctly the consensus of opinion among the chiefs of the 


country most qualified to state what should be the proper limit in 
the largest cities. ; 


Area between fire-walls 


Type of building ii ae anes 
Brick and joist construction, not sprinklered...... 6,000 
Fireproof construction, not sprinklered........... 10,000 
Brick and joist construction, sprinklered......... 13,000 
Fireproof construction, sprinklered............... 20,000 


“These figures might be increased under the influence of especial- 

ly favourable local conditions, but the writer submits that, as they 
represent the average deliberate judgment of such a large body of 
men, well qualified to estimate the hazard, they should be given 
careful consideration and should be increased only with the utmost 
caution.” 
What is known as “local exposure hazard” consists 
of the probability of fire in any building communi- 
cating toan adjoining or adjacent building. Expo- 
sure is mutual or interacting, in that every building exposes its 
neighbour and is, in turn, exposed by it. Moreover, exposure is 
common or counteracting. A building exposed on one side may 
transmit the exposure to another building on its opposite side. The 
measure of the hazard is in the factors or conditions that favour or 
obstruct the passage of fire. The principal of these are space and 
construction. There may be separated exposure, as in detached 
buildings, or adjoining exposure, where there is a common wall 
between two buildings. Separated exposure decreases the danger 
of communicating fire in proportion to the intervening clear space, 
but the factor of distance is modified by construction. 

Solid brick walls without openings interpose an obstacle to fire 
that nullifies the exposure hazard irrespective of distance. The 
inefficiency of any exterior wall under fire test varies inversely as 
the number and the size of the openings in such a wall. Blank walls 
are, however, generally limited to party or side walls abutting 
adjacent property where windows cannot of necessity be introduced. 
Modern requirements of a maximum of light and air demand that 
windows be provided in all exterior walls where possible, and even 
in party or side walls in the case of a structure built to a greater 
height than an adjacent building. The exposure hazard of these 
openings may be modified by protecting them with wired glass, 
fireproof shutters, water curtains or by the equipment of the build- 
ing with automatic sprinklers. t 


Local 
Exposure 
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In many of the smaller towns and cities in Canada old tenement 
blocks of buildings are sub-divided into store occupancies by lath 
and plaster stud partitions and light brick walls with numerous 
openings. The chances of fire being extinguished by even an 
efficient fire department in any one of these premises is small. 
When to structural deficiency are added the hazards due to stocks 
of combustible merchandise and the characteristic carelessness of 
transient tenants, these blocks of buildings provide most serious 
exposure hazards. 


Hollow wood cornices often serve to connect an en- 
tire block of brick-fronted buildings which otherwise 
appear to be separated from each other. In case of 
fire in such a block, the cornices conceal the creeping of flames to the 
roof timbers, and the whole structure of the roof is hopelessly on 
fire before the fact can be discovered by the firemen in the street 
below. It may be questioned if wood cornices are not more dan- 
gerous than shingle roofs, since the latter do not conceal the fire 
that ignites them externally. Wood cornices are certainly not 
ornamental, violate the rules of good taste not less than those of 
safety,and are heavily penalized by insurance companies in their rates. 

The exposure hazard is termed abnormal whenever a building in 
any group is of great height, excessive area or occupied in such a 
way as to produce intense fires. Lumber yards, planing mills, oil 
yards and refineries and livery stables are frequently serious hazards 
and create a danger zone over a considerable radius. Livery stables 
in numerous Canadian towns extend behind and expose the rear of 
an entire brick block, and, through inaccessibility, provide one of 
the greatest problems with which firemen have to deal. 

The exposure of frame buildings is such that when two buildings 
are within ten feet one of the other they may be considered as form- 
ing a single unit. The worst possible frame hazard exists in prac- 
tically all the small towns and many of the large cities in Canada. 
In the newer municipalities of the West, entire streets and dis- 
tricts are composed of one- and two-storey frame and _ shingle 
buildings crowded promiscuously one against another, while on all 
sides lie hundreds of miles of open prairie. The mining towns of 
Northern Ontario are even worse in this respect than the cities of 
Western Canada, for the structural hazard is aggravated by the 
danger of forest fires in the surrounding bush country. In the 
older cities and towns of Eastern Canada, wholly frame sections 
do not exist to the same extent, but dilapidated wooden buildings 
alternate with more solid construction and endanger the safety of 
every building to which they stand adjacent. 


Wood Cornices 
are Dangerous 
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The debarring of conflagrations by local control aims at effecting 
the safety of a number of closely situated buildings by applying to 
each the principles advocated in unit control. The difference lies 
in attempting to confine fire to one building of a group instead of to 
the smallest possible area within one building. 

The methods especially designed for this purpose are the pro- 
tection of all exterior openings and the installation of automatic 
sprinkler equipment in the most dangerous buildings in congested 
districts. All large exposure fires show that the chief avenues for 
the communication of fire are unprotected windows and doors. 
The report of the National Fire Protection Association on the 
Baltimore fire states: 

“The general absence of protection at exposed wall openings was 
responsible for the spread of this conflagration more than any other 


cause. In fact, this condition may be safely stated to have been 
the cause for the spread of this fire beyond fire department control.”’ 


meres Wot The types of modern window protection may be 
Window divided into three classes, namely, water jets or open 
pes sprinklers, metallic shutters, and metal or metal- 
covered frames in combination with wired-glass. Open sprinklers, 
or ‘water-curtains,’ have been subjected to no very severe tests, 
although they are often advocated even to the exclusion of shutters. 
This dependence does not appear to be justified, as water is dia- 
thermanous and permits radiant heat to pass through it readily. A 
report of the New York Board of Fire Underwriters, upon the ques- 
tion of sprinkler protection over window openings, summarizes its 
limitations in the following conclusion: 

“We are confident that open sprinkler systems, fed by high pres- 
sure fire service mains, cannot be relied upon as a conflagration bar- 
rier and should not be introduced to the exclusion of the more posi- 
tive protection to be afforded by standard wired-glass windows and 


shutters, which latter, we believe, should be required at all street 
fronts in exposure districts.”’ 


The greatest value of open sprinklers lies in the reinforcement 
they provide for other measures of window protection, such as fire- 
resistant shutters and wired-glass windows. 

Shutters have proved their efficiency in many fires, but they are 
unsightly. For rear walls of warehouses and factories they may be 
unobjectionable, but in a building occupied by tenants any system- 
atic method of closing them would be hardly practicable. A further 
objection is the fact that, if such shutters are closed at night, in- 
ternal fires may attain serious proportions before discovery. Rol- 
ling shutters of the normally open automatic type do not possess 
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these objections, but they are far more costly to instal. Shutters 
in any form should combine the following requisites: (a) Fire 
resistance. This is dependent upon the material of which the shutter 
is made and upon the way in which it is installed. (b) The ability 
to resist radiation of heat. (c) Capability of being opened from the 
outside. The latter feature is essential, that firemen may have 
access to interior fires or that the shutters may be opened to permit 
the escape of persons caught in the interior of the building. 

Where the danger of exposure is not sufficient to necessitate the 
use of shutters, or if their appearance is objectionable, wired-glass 
in metal or metal-covered frames forms a more pleasing though less 
efficient type of protection. Wired-glass windows, however, readily 
admit radiant heat, and are not to be recommended for severe ex- 
posures unless used in combination with shutters or outside sprinklers. 


As a rule, with light exposures of first-class construction 75 feet 
or more distant, open sprinklers should be sufficient, except for a 
risk particularly dangerous in itself. If the exposure is moderate at 
40 or 50 feet and the building is not specially hazardous, wired-giass 
would be preferable. If the exposure is severe and within 25 to 40 
feet, tin-covered shutters should be used where attractive appearance 
is not essential. If the exposure is less than 25 feet distant, tin- 
covered shutters in combination with wired glass or open sprinklers 
may be used. These recommendations are merely suggestive, as 
every building is a problem in itself, according to its construction, - 
occupancy and exposure. The chief disadvantage of protected 
windows, other than unsightliness, is that the saving upon insurance 
premiums is too small an amount to cover the cost of their pro- 
vision. They are, moreover, valueless as a protection against 
internal fires. 
Value of Probably the best safeguard against a fire gaining 
Automatic such headway as to spread to adjoining buildings is 
oa the automatic sprinkler. A building properly 
equipped with sprinklers, and having ample water supply with 
sufficient pressure, is practically safe from destruction. The con- 
tents of a combustible building, sprinklered, are usually regarded as 
a better risk than those of a fireproof building without sprinkler pro- 
tection. An illustration of the value of this form of protection in 
large exposure fires is given by the Kilgour building in the Toronto 
conflagration. In a report upon this fire, E. V. French states: 


“Kilgour Brothers’ building, a four-storey brick paper bag and 
box factory on Wellington street west, a sprinklered risk, stopped 
the fire at this point. This plant had a 15,000 gallon tank and 
steady water on the sprinklers. There were also outside sprinklers 
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on the south and west sides from which direction the fire approached. 
About 40 feet of the roof on the exposed side was of an ornamental 
design with tower and gables of large boards on joists, and the fire, 
catching here, obtained a good start. Although the plant was 
rather badly damaged by the destruction of the roof and windows, 
the larger part was saved by the protection equipment and further 
spread of the conflagration in that direction was stopped.” 

While capable of preventing almost any fire communicating from 
one building to another, and providing the best possible protection 
against exposure fires, automatic sprinklers are at present restricted 
almost entirely to special buildings with high values in the larger 
towns and cities As in the case of protected windows, the reduc- 
tion in insurance charges is not sufficient to make their installation a 
profitable investment, except in buildings where the total insurable 
value is not less than about $100,000. Even in such cases the 
motives of self-interest do not always control. There are, invari- 
ably, negligent owners who fail to protect their buildings, preferring 
to place dependence upon full insurance indemnity in the event of 
loss. 

The value of protected windows and sprinklered 
District Rory 
Céntcol buildings as a deterrent of local exposure fires has 

been pointed out. If all the buildings in an entire 
district were protected in this manner, it would not only be imposs- 
ible for a fire in that district to attain the size of a conflagration, 
but a large sweeping fire originating in an outside area would be 
debarred from entering the central portion of a city or town. This 
means of protecting the high value districts of cities has been urged 
by many competent authorities. Franklin H. Wentworth, secretary 
of the National Fire Protection Association, in an address delivered 
before the Nova Scotia Union of Municipalities, said: 

“There is one way to solve the conflagration problem—not ab- 
solutely, but at least relatively. In the heart of nearly every city 
there are streets crossing at right angles, along which for a con- 
siderable distance are buildings of brick, stone and concrete. Looked 
at upon the map this shows a more or less complete Maltese cross of - 
buildings which are not wooden, and which operate to divide the 
wooden-built district into quarter sections, and which might hold a 
fire in any one of these sections if they were equipped to do so. 

“These brick and stone buildings are ordinarily valueless as fire- 
stops because their windows are of thin glass and their window 
frames of wood. At Baltimore and San Francisco the conflagration 
attacked such buildings easily, breaking out the panes, consuming 
the frames, and converting every storey of these brick structures into 
horizontal flues full of combustible contents. Brick and stone build- 
ings are logical and capable fire-stops if the fire can be kept out of 
them. The small city that will trace out its Maltese cross of such 
buildings and equip them with metal window frames and wired- 
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glass will immediately possess the equivalent of substantial fire walls 
crossing at right angles in its centre, dividing it into four sections. 
By such a simple, inexpensive, but yet strategic procedure, many a 
city may save itself from the destruction which now awaits only 
the right kind of a fire on the right kind of a night. 

“It is obvious that this form of protection is equally imperative 
in the brick, stone and concrete districts of all large cities where 
great values are housed in close proximity. Fires in the large cities 
entail an enormous waste because of the great values assembled 
there. We must come eventually to the equipment of all commer- 
cial, factory and office buildings with metal window frames and 
wired-glass. This will mean the abolition of the conflagration hazard 
in our cities. Fires will then be unit fires, extinguished easily by a 
competent fire department within the building in which they origin- 
ate; for the protection of window openings not only prevents fire 
from entering but prevents fire from issuing from the burning build- 
ing. We may expect an occasional exceedingly hot fire to break 
down the defences of an adjoining building, but it is obvious that a 
conflagration could not get under way among buildings of fire- 
resistive construction with properly protected window openings. 

“With our window openings protected, the conflagration hazard 
in mercantile districts will be eliminated. There will then remain for 
consideration our immense residence districts constructed almost 
wholly of wood surrounding the mercantile centres, like fagots 
around a funeral pyre.” 


Debarment of Mr. Albert Blauvelt, Manager of the Western Fac- 
City : tory Insurance Association, Chicago, has dealt 
a exhaustively with the debarment of city conflagra- 
tions, in a paper read before the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. He states: 


“‘Conflagrations may be successfully controlled both by deflection 
and absorption. Taking up the deflection idea first, all will agree 
that, if the four walls of every building were left blank with no doors 
or windows, a spread of fire would be impossible, even without a fire 
department. From this it follows that, if all doors and windows 
were protected by wired-glass, shutters or fire curtains, the walls of 
the buildings would gain as a fire stop. Any experienced fire chief 
will testify to the enormous fire-stopping effect of an alley having 
buildings shuttered on both sides, the heat being deflected upward. 

“Experience shows, however, that when a fire reaches a building 
prepared to act as a deflector by suitable protection for its doors and 
windows, the first result is partial failure. This is owing to the fact 
that the heat will radiate through the wired-glass, or' leak through 
the shutters, and ignite the contents. Nevertheless, there occurs a 
retardent effect, and it is obvious that if other buildings located to 
the right or left have window openings similarly stopped, they must 
suffer less and the elsewise lateral ramification of the fire decrease. 
The heat is thus largely deflected upward, partly checked and less 
able to cross the next street or alley, assuming protected windows 
throughout. 
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“Tust how many deflected walls and air spaces could be jumped 
through by a conflagration of given severity is a matter of judgment 
based on observation, precisely as the extinguishing power of a hose 
stream is a matter of judgment from experience, not reducible to 
exact figures. The writer submits that, if all the alley windows were 
protected and also all the street windows on the second floors and 
above in the solid three and four-storey parts of a town, a conflagra- 
tion from without could not then bore a hole or a bay into such a 
district deeper than through four deflecting walls and across three 
air spaces, which would mean two blocks and three streets, of which 
one might be an alley. 

“Not that the fire would be put out, nor that brands would not 
have to be taken care of; but that the fire would be deflected upward 
.so the firemen could make a front stand and the general advance and 
ramification would subside to a state of normal fire department 
control. 

“There remains but one other known means to control a con- 
flagration, that of absorbing the heat by means of the piped building. 
Experience has demonstrated that a hot blast can be absorbed by a 
spray if the spray be deep, as is true of the spray from a sprinkler 
installation in full action in a building whose windows have been 
burnt out. 

“The most notable demonstration of this was the Brown-Durell 
building at Boston. Inasmuch as this building became a single 
large cage of spray, which absorbed the main body of a down-town 
fire that was wholly beyond control, it is certain that a row of such 
cages of spray, if placed two or more deep, would always accomplish 
the same thing, and do so without the aid of protected windows. 

“The writer submits that, if a city throughout all of its three and 
four-storey and higher parts were composed exclusively of suitably 
piped buildings, and special water supply provided at the border 
for at least one block wide, a conflagration from a district without 
could not burn across a street, through a block deep of spray, and 
across the next street. The fire would not be put out and fire 
brands would have to be taken care of; but there would be no rami- 
fication of fire in the sprinklered territory and there would be a full 
restoration of normal fire department control.” 


Hon. Herman L. Ekern, former commissioner of insurance of 
Wisconsin, in a report to the Governor of the state, advocated 
general sprinkler installations as the only way to protect congested 
value districts. 


“The danger parts of our cities can be made conflagration proof 
immediately. A complete sprinkler equipment will do this for an 
entire city district the same as it now does for a mercantile or 
manufacturing plant. Milwaukee pays fire premiums exceeding 
$2,000,000 a year. The larger part comes from the danger district. 
Some of this is already .sprinklered. More undoubtedly will be 
sprinklered within a few years. It is not a great additional step to 
sprinkler all the rest. The savings in insurance premiums alone will 
pay all the cost in a few years.”’ 
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High Property Mr. Albert Blauvelt, in the paper previously quoted, 
Value Districts Submits that the compulsory protection of high value 

districts would be a profitable investment for any 
city. He states that the burned property values in the Boston and 
other fires amounted to over $500,000,000 per square mile and that 
concentrated values are increasing rapidly. 


“It seems fair to assume $250,000,000 per square mile as an 
average burnable value over the central districts of our leading 
cities. For such a square mile, standard automatic sprinklers (in- 
cluding masonry) would cost about four per cent of the burnable 
values, or $10,000,000, with fixed charges of about 16 per cent per 
year, 


_ “Empty sprinklers, or protected windows, would each cost about 
half as much, or $5,000,000, per square mile for either, and each 
incur fixed charges (about the same as the buildings) of about 9 per 
cent. 


“The savings per square mile and per $100 of burnable values 
per year, would be about as follows: 


FixED CHARGES, FrrE Cost SAVING AND NET GAIN ON A Basis oF $250,000,000 
PER SQUARE MILE. 


For standard | For shutters, 

automatic fire curtains, 

On an annua! basis sprinklers or wired-glass 
with double | applied as per 

-water supply | preceding text 


Investment per square mile..................-; $10,000,000 $5,000,000 
Fixed charges as given above.................-- 1,600,000 * 450,000 
Saved by eliminating risk of conflagration at 33 

CLIP EC UO es Sete oc cawine cies yeclnne 825,000 825,000 
Saved by eliminating common exposure fires at 7 

CEST DEE SIO ec aie ariel edb wait bee 175,000 175,000 
Saved by reducing fire cost within buildings in wae 

which fire originated..... Presi teie ariel bane cece 2,000,000 nominal 
Difference between charges and savings.......... 1,400,000 550,000 
Per cent earned by savings..............-.-.-4% 14 11 


“In surveying any actual square mile it would develop that but 
one method would best suit any one building, and this would be 
likely to result in a detail plan calling for gross investment of about 
three per cent of the burnable values.” 


The view that compulsory measures should be adopted to enforce 
the protection of property in all cities and towns is held by Hon. 
Rufus M. Potts, superintendent of insurance of Illinois. In an 
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address before the National Convention of Insurance Commissioners 
in 1915, he says: 

“T am firmly convinced that the time has arrived when the pro- 

tection of all openings and the installation of sprinkler systems 
should be compelled by law in the congested districts of all our cities. 
The saving on account of reduced insurance rates would be so great 
that it would pay for the expense of installation in a few years, and 
the saving of life and property and prevention of loss through 
interruption of business would be far greater than is possible to 
replace by mere insurance. 
. “A proper law requiring complete protection of all openings and 
adequate sprinkler equipments with ample water supply and 
‘siamese’ outside connections would eliminate the conflagration 
hazard from any district composed of well-constructed buildings.” 


Delimitation of While compulsion to secure a maximum of protection, 
Conflagration in certain specified districts of large cities is admit- 
teas tedly necessary to prevent the destruction of high 
values, if such requirements could be so framed as to enforce graded 
measures of protection over the entire areas of cities and towns 
more desirable conditions would be brought about. To produce the 
best possible results, however, such regulations must also provide 
for the control of construction and occupancy of buildings in clearly 
defined districts. In other words, all communities should be divided 
intodistricts or zones wherein rules reasonably limiting and regulating 
the presence, form and use of property may be legally imposed with 
due regard to future developments in such areas and their relation 
to the community as a whole.* 


The present regulation of construction and fire protection in 
Canada is almost entirely confined to the larger towns and cities. 
Control is exercised by means of municipal ordinances which define 
fire limits, in some cases, with wide boundaries and, in others, 
including only the main street and its immediate vicinity. Within 
these limits, whatever their area, frame buildings are usually pro- 
hibited and regulations govern the storage of explosives, gasolene, 
benzene and other dangerous substances. In the larger cities, 
explicit requirements are often laid down for the erection of new 


*T believe that it is absolutely impossible to frame proper laws governing the 
erection of buildings in a city without first having determined upon a general plan 
for its future development based upon the principle of segregation of activities or a 
scheme of zoning. 

In the great area outside of the congested districts we should regulate the 
erection of buildings according to a scheme of zoning wherein the laws governing 
each zone should be related to the use and occupancy of that class of buildings 
desired in a particular zone. ‘This is the only way whereby permanence of values 
can be maintained and the buildings of the city erected in a permanent manner.— 
Statements of Frederick L. Ackerman before the Heights of Buildings Commission, 
New York city, December, 1913. 
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buildings, the alteration of old buildings and, in some cases, limiting 
the use and occupancy of buildings. The exact provisions with 
regard to construction vary with different cities, but the fire limits 
always follow arbitrary lines, and the question of danger zones or 
specially hazardous areas is given little consideration. It has been 
previously pointed out that this method of regulation involves many 
undesirable features and has invariably brought sections within the 
fire limits that should properly be excluded. 


What is required is not merely a division into two 
Classification of onesise Mabe ‘ : 
Built-up Areas ‘districts, one of them inside and the other outside 

the general fire limits, but a classification of all 
built-up areas into categories, based upon the fire hazards which 
exist within them by reason of the compactness of the buildings, 
their structure and height, the uses to which thay are devoted and 
the relative congestion of population. This last feature is important, 
because fire prevention aims to avert the loss of life as well as to 
prevent the destruction of property. 


Dangerous areas from the standpoint of fire prevention may 
exist in connection with any one of the following conditions: 


(1) Large valuation in conjunction with a large population 
per acre, as in the central business districts and industrial areas 
of a city. 

(2) Moderate valuation with small population, as in high- 
class residential sections. 

(3) Small valuation with large population, as in poor-class 
dwelling and retail districts. 

(4) Small valuation coupled with small population, as 
found in outlying suburbs and country districts. 


Every populous community becomes divided into more or less 
clearly defined districts. The character of buildings erected in each 
district depends upon their occupation and use in that particular 
district. A comparatively high degree of concentration appears to _ 
be important for facilitating business in office and mercantile 
districts. Certain trades and industries require structures of 
unusual sizeorshape. The type of dwellings varies with the different 
tastes and necessities of the people. Advantages of location and 
differences in land values shape the character of each district in a 
large measure and these and other economic factors tend towards a 
natural segregation of buildings according to type. Each com- 
munity naturally divides itself into building districts and these dis- 
tricts must be recognized in any complete and effective system of 
fire control. 
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Building De- It is beginning to be recognized that a setting apart 
velopment Must of business, industrial and residential districts, with 
Be Controlled oy ie ‘ 

proper restrictions for each, is essential to well- 
ordered economic and socially beneficial growth.* Haphazard 
methods of development have resulted in an aggregation of fire 
dangers in congested areas and have demanded a maximum expendi- 
ture for fire protection by the public generally. In addition, failure 
to control building development inevitably entails enormous loss due 
to building obsolescence, which may be defined as lack of adaptation 
to function. In practically every city and town in Canada this is 
particularly noticeable in the number of manufacturing industries 
carried on in neighbourhoods that were entirely residential a few 
years ago. Even the central districts of the larger cities change 
with great rapidity. The office building becomes a warehouse and 
eventually a factory with practically no regulation in regard to its 
change of function as a building, or control of its influence upon the 
surrounding neighbourhood. Where dwellings, stores and factories 
are thrown together indiscriminately the danger of community fires 
is multiplied accordingly. Dealing with the question of fire pre- 
vention, the Wisconsin Insurance Investigating Committee, in 1913, 
pointed out that the ordinary building code is of little use in con- 
trolling the community fire hazard. 

“‘The best of building codes will not fully serve the public interest 
without some far-sighted scheme of city planning. Our buildings 
should not only be serviceable and safe; they should be conveniently 
situated, and arranged to form a beautiful and harmonious plan. A 
city plan should contemplate both the physical expansion of the city 
and a growth of civic pride on the part of its people. 

“The cities on the Pacific coast have made a great advance along 
the line of city planning, and both this question and that of building 
codes have been given thorough study in European cities. Civic 
clubs and park associations have taken up the work here. This 
work cannot be begun too soon. It should be done before more of 
our wooden and temporary construction is replaced by expensive and 
permanent buildings. 


* We must rely more and more on the right and necessity of the public to regu- 
late private property with due regard to all the interests affected. In its final form, 
this means the zone system of building districts; that is, the division of the city 
into areas each devoted primarily to industry, to business, and to residences. Dis- 
tricts should be established in such a way as to help industrial, business and resi- 
dential interests; that is, effort should be made to provide each district with the 
best possible facilities for its purposes. In other words, the zoning or districting 
of a city should help all kinds of buildings by discriminatingly limiting them to 
those districts in which they naturally belong, and by providing a first rate 
development in each district, for the various types of buildings. Each district or 
sub-district will thus have its appropriate restrictions so as to safeguard it. The 
points of greatest importance will be percentage of lot allowed to be covered, or 
density per acre, and the height of buildings—John Nolan, Fourth National 
Conference on Housing, Minneapolis, 1915. 
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“A comprehensive inquiry involves many points of view, some 
of which may be merely suggested, for example: 


“As to a building code: 


Standards of building safety. 

Cost of materials. 

Modern sanitation. 

Fireproof buildings, especially schools and public buildings. 
Fire protective devices and apparatus. 
Public supervision of building operations. 

Effect of improvements on fire losses. 

Effect on insurance rates. 

Effect on expenses for fire protection. 

Effect on municipal prestige. 


“As to city planning: | 
Public utility service— 
Water supply. 
Lighting, heating and power. 
Telegraph and telephone. 
Sewerage. 
Dockage and wharfage. 
Railways and terminals. 
Streets, avenues and driveways. 
Parks and playgrounds. 
Location of public buildings and schools. 
Location of stores, factories and imdustries. 


“The investigation into such city plan and building code should 
take into consideration the question of high pressure water service 
for fire use in large cities and, also, the matter of the general use of 
sprinkler equipment in congested districts in cities, under some plan 
by which the necessary sources of water supply could be provided 
by public authority to individual owners. 

“These subjects should be dealt with comprehensively. The 
industrial commission of Wisconsin is engaged in work upon this 
question and will doubtless render needed service to the state in 
recommending and assisting in the enactment of legislation which will 
avoid the errors of the past and, in the future, conserve property as 
well as the health and lives of the people.” 


The practice of districting, under town-planning 
schemes, has been very widely developed in Europe. 
Regulation of height and occupancy is enforced to a 
considerable extent in England, Sweden, Austria, Germany and 
France. The general system adopted is that of grouping buildings 
of different classes and limiting their density in various districts. 
Buildings are permitted to be higher and cover more of each lot in 
zones where land values are greatest, and in these districts regula- 


Districting 
in Europe 
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tions governing construction are more severe. Various sections are 
definitely set apart as factory, mercantile and residential areas and 
are restricted to their designated uses. Factories are not permitted 
in the residential districts nor are residences allowed where land has 
been set aside for mercantile purposes. Each class has its own 
allotted zone. Within each zone there are different building restric- 
tions and often different rules as-to taxation. For instance, in a 
number of European cities twenty-five per cent of all building land 
must be left vacant in the central or business zone, thirty-five per 
cent in the next outer zone and fifty per cent in the zone of detached 
residences. The fundamental restriction upon the height of build- 
ings is based upon the width of the street This is of paramount 
importance to the control of fire, in addition to its beneficial effects - 
upon public health, sanitation and street congestion. Zones are not 
necessarily set in the form’ of concentric circles and, therefore, the 
individuality of a community is not destroyed. The best example 
of a zoned city is Frankfort-on-Main, where the plan has been in 
operation for many years with advantageous results. Under the 
provisions of the Lex Adickes the authorities have wide powers in the 
matter of pooling the ownership of land in any area of the city and 
then re-distributing it among the original owners in re-arranged and 
more convenient lots with restrictions as to the construction and use 
of buildings. While so complete a community project would un- 
doubtedly encounter serious obstacles in any other country than 
Germany and might well merit condemnation, the basic principle of 
districting is recognized in practically all European countries as being 
the only method of development that secures permanence of con- 
struction and establishes safety of investment. It may seem para- 
doxical to state that a policy of restricting the use of land tends to 
its best utilization, but such is the case. Restrictions fix the char- 
acter of a neighbourhood and a landowner, to secure the maximum 
returns from his land, must promptly improve it in conformity with 
the established restrictions. He will not be deterred from building 
permanently because prospective changes may in a few years make 
his dwelling site of greater value as a factory site. Nor will he 
fear depreciation of his investment through changes rendering the 
location undesirable for a home. The ability to forecast with 
reasonable certainty the lines of development of a district leads to 
improvements that otherwise would hardly be justified. The result 
is that restricted sections are quickly built up with buildings of 
similar type and use, the dangers of fire are minimized because of 
the permanence of construction, living and working conditions are 
improved and real estate values lose their speculative features. 
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Bs Be rs: Some American cities have, during recent years, 
Districting in eR te i 
United States attempted to adopt a system of districting following 

the lines of European practice. Los Angeles is per- 
haps the best example. The entire city, with the exception of two 
suburbs, is divided into industrial and residential districts. In the 
former areas, all kinds of business and manufacturing are permitted; 
in the latter the ordinance forbids the carrying on of any business or 
industry that would properly be regarded as objectionable in a 
residential area. A list of such industries is included in the 
ordinance. The Los Angeles regulations have been in force since 
1909 and have applied not only to new industries but are retroactive 
in their effect upon those already established. They have proved 
successful in operation, and, more important still, they have been 
upheld by the highest courts in the United States.* 

New York city, under a resolution of the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment, adopted, July 25th, 1916, prescribed zones limiting 
the height and bulk of buildings and restricting the location of trades, 
industries and buildings for specific uses to certain areas.f Other 
examples of. districting as applied to the heights of buildings are 
furnished by Boston, Baltimore, Minneapolis and Washington. 


*This experiment is fully described, with a summary of the court decisions, by 
Lawrence Veiller, in a pamphlet entitled Protecting Residential Districts, September, 
1914. 

fIn May, 1917, the state of New York enacted a city-planning law, which 
gives to all cities in the state, with the exception of Rochester, the same power 
for zoning as that held by New York city. The law, in part, is as follows: 

“To regulate and limit the height and bulk of buildings hereafter erected and 
to regulate and determine the area of yards, courts and other open spaces, and for 
said purpose to divide the city into districts. Such regulations shall be uniform 
for each class of buildings throughout any district, but the regulations in one or 
more districts may differ from those in other districts. Such regulations shall be 
designed to secure safety from fire and other dangers, and to promote the public 
health and welfare. 

“To regulate and to restrict the location of trades and industries and the loca- 
tion of buildings, designed for specific uses, and for such purposes to divide the 
city into districts and to prescribe for each such district the trades and industries 
that shall be excluded or subjected to special regulation and the uses for which build- 
ings may not be erected or altered. Such regulations shall be designed to promote 
the public health, safety and general welfare and shall be made with reasonable 
consideration, among other things, to the character of the district, its peculiar 
suitability for particular uses, the conservation of property values and the direction 
of building development in accordance with a well-considered plan.” 

The legislature of the state of California also recently passed a state-wide 
districting act (Senate Bill 430), giving power to any city to limit the use and height 
of buildings and segregate various classes of business and industries to specific 
districts. 

tBoston: Report of commission, 1904 and 1905, Boston, City Documents Nos. 
109, 133. Adoption of districting systems: Acts of 1904-1905. 

Baltimore: Regulates the location of certain industries in addition. 

Minneapolis: Has established exclusive residential districts for one-family 
residences. ; 

Washington: Height of buildings limited by act of Congress, 1899. 
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In some of its various phases the question of dis- 
tricting has already received consideration by the 
larger Canadian municipalities. In addition to the 
usual fire limits, a few cities have adopted rules restricting the height 
of buildings in their central districts. It is not to be inferred from 
this, however, that municipal authorities have power to lay absolute 
restriction upon the use to which a building shall be put, provided 
such use does not constitute a public nuisance. Under the powers 
granted to municipalities by municipal acts, cities may, in some 
provinces, prohibit the erection and use of buildings for certain pur- 
poses within prescribed areas and may declare any highway or part 
thereof to be a residential street. Thus the Municipal Act of 
Ontario (Sec. 409) empowers the council of every city in the province 
to pass by-laws preventing, regulating and controlling the location, 
erection and use of the following buildings: Livery, boarding or 
sales stables; stables in which horses are kept for hire or kept for 
use with vehicles in conveying passengers, or for express purposes; 
stables for horses for delivery purposes; laundries; butcher shops, 
stores, factories, blacksmith shops, forges; dog kennels and hospitals 
or infirmaries for horses, dogs or other animals. The erection or use 
of buildings for all or any of these purposes may be prohibited within 
any defined area or areas or on land abutting any defined highway 
or part of a highway. By-laws of this character may not be passed 
except by a vote of two-thirds of all the members of the council. 
Such by-laws, moreover, may not apply to a building which was on 
April 26, 1904, erected or used for any of these purposes so long as 
it is used as it was used on that date. 


Districting in 
Canada 


The powers granted to municipalities under municipal acts, such 
as the foregoing, have been of very little practical value from the 
point of view of districting. Local by-laws as a means of controlling 
construction and use of buildings, streets and districts have proved 
unsatisfactory in the absence of a proper plan of development em- 
bracing the whole municipal area and providing for varied condi- 
tions. Under the present system of local government, any council 
may negative the work of its predecessors. Influence brought to 
bear in the proper quarter can stretch municipal ordinances to almost 
any extent, and few local authorities in Canada have been prepared 
to let a by-law stand in the way of securing a new industry. In 
addition to this vital defect, there is the objection that highly techni- 
cal questions are often dealt with by unqualified persons. The 
buildings laws at present in force in municipalities throughout 
Canada verify this statement. Framed without a standard model 
and afterwards modified according to the views of successive coun- 


\ 
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cils, they, in many instances, present a mass of unrelated and con- 
flicting provisions. 


That Picnniog As a means of overcoming the many defects of the 
Solves Many present haphazard system of development in Canada, 
Fire Problems : 

the recently inaugurated town planning movement 
should receive the very strongest support. Without its adoption, 
the proper districting of municipal areas can never be accomplished, 
building construction will continue in an unsatisfactory condition, 
and the community fire hazard unregulated. The Draft Town 
Planning Act, 1916, prepared by the Commission of Conservation, 
contains all the essentials for controlling the construction, protection 
and use of municipal areas. Town planning acts are already in force 
in the provinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba and 
Alberta, and are under present consideration in Saskatchewan, 
Quebec and Ontario.* As provincial measures these acts are largely 
permissive in character and preserve the power of the local authori- 
ties. In the Nova Scotia Act and the Draft Act of the Commission 
of Conservation it is provided that the preparation of sets of town 
planning by-laws or partial schemes is mandatory. Part III of the 
Draft Act provides as follows: © 


“Except as hereinafter provided, each Local Development Board 
shall, within three years after the passing of this Act, prepare a par- 
tial town planning scheme for adoption in its area, and provision 
shall be made therein for dealing with the matters set out in schedule 
A to this Act and such other matters as may be necessary for 
carrying the schemes into effect, including the suspension of any 
by-law, rule, regulation or provision which is already in operation 
in the area. 

“The department (provincial department) may prepare general 
provisions for a model scheme (or separate sets of general provisions 
adapted for areas of special character) for the purpose of adoption 
by a local board.” 


” 


*The Legislature of Ontario in 1917 passed an act by which cities, towns and 
villages are given the right to regulate and control the survey and sub-division of 
land not only within their boundaries, but, in the case of a city, of land within five 
miles, and, in the case of a town or a village, within three miles of its boundaries. 
The local council is authorized to prepare a general plan, which must be approved 
by the Ontario Railway and Municipal Board. 

Where a person desires to survey and sub-divide his land into lots, he must 
first submit his plan to the council. If the council refuses to approve of the plan, 
the owner has a right of appeal to the Ontario Railway and Municipal Board. 

If it is thought desirable, the Council may, instead of exercising the powers 
under the Act, appoint a town planning commission composed of six persons to 
hold office for three years. 
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In regard to the question of districting municipal areas, schedule 
A, paragraphs 5, 6 and 7, requires local authorities to make pro- 
vision in their schemes for the following matters: 


“Prescribing zones within which to regulate the density of build- 
ing for the purpose of securing amenity, proper hygienic conditions 
and protection from fire, and fixing the percentage of the area of the 
- lot on which new buildings may be erected or old buildings re-con- 

structed, so that not more than 75 per cent of any lot situate within 
the central or commercial zone of a city or town and not more than 
50 per cent of any lot situate in any outer zones, shall be covered 
‘with buildings, except in regard to corner lots fronting on two 
intersecting streets, in which case the percentage may be increased 
to 90 and 60 per cent in the central and outer zones respectively. 
“Prescribing certain areas which are likely to be used for building 
purposes, for use for dwelling houses, apartment houses, factories, 
warehouses, shops or stores, or ofher: purposes, and the height or 
general character of buildings to be erected or re-constructed; so far 
as reasonable for the purpose of securing the amenity of such areas, 
and proper hygienic conditions and protection from fire in connection 
with such buildings. 


“Prohibiting the carrying on of any noxious trades or manufac- 
tures or the erection and use of any buildings with inadequate 
sanitary arrangements or the erection and use of buildings, bill 
boards or structures for advertising purposes which are such as to 
be injurious to the amenity or natural beauty of any area.” 


While town planning in its entirety is of a far-reaching nature 
and deals with a very wide field, including land development, public 
health and matters of general welfare, it at the same time provides 
the only foundation for effective fire prevention measures. It may 
not accomplish results rapidly, as it applies more especially to future 
development, but it constantly tends in the right direction and in 
time will produce buildings, districts and cities conforming to the 
best ideals of fire prevention. 


The main difficulty in Canada is that whatever is 
poe of New done now can simply be to avoid adding fresh fuel to 
onstruction 
_ the heritage of combustible construction scattered 
throughout the country. We cannot tear down and re-model our 
cities and towns, however desirable such a step might appear from 
the viewpoint of preventing fire, and it will be many years before our 
present dangerous districts and buildings are replaced with better 
construction. The only method left, therefore, is to suitably protect 
new construction against exposure from old construction. This 
appears to be feasible under the provisions of the town planning 
measures now being enacted, and, therefore, the following recom- 
mendations are made: 
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1. That province-wide control of the construction and use of 
buildings, public water supplies and fire protection in general be 
exercised through legislation substantially following the Draft Town 
Planning Act of the Commission of Conservation, in which pro- 
vision is made for the approval of local by-laws and schemes by a 
provincial town planning board or department of municipal affairs. 

2. That model standard by-laws governing the construction and 
use of buildings, public water supplies and fire protection in general, 
be prepared by each provincial authority for the guidance of local 
councils and boards, such by-laws to contain minimum requirements 
uniformly enforceable throughout the entire province. 

3. That all standard by-laws recognize at least three building 
districts or zones based upon density of buildings in prescribed 
areas. 


The following suggestions are made with a view to showing 
approximately what minimum requirements should be provided for 
each of three districts. 

First Ciass Districts—These should include all municipalities. 
or sections of municipalities in which the land is covered with build- 
ings in excess of 75 per cent of the superficial area, excluding streets 
and passage-ways. 

All new construction should be of standard fire-resisting, semi- 
fire-resisting or slow-burning type, according to height, area and 
intended occupancy. Allowable heights of buildings should be based 
upon the type of construction and street width, subject to a maxi- 
mum restriction of 120 feet. Allowable undivided areas should be 
based upon street frontages modified. by the amount of protection 
to be provided in any particular building. All roofs should be of 
incombustible material. 

All existing buildings should be required to conform to the 
standards for new construction in regard to allowable undivided 
areas, fireproof and smokeproof stairways and elevator shafts and 
wired-glass windows or shutters. The fire department should have 
authority to require the installation of fire alarms, automatic 
sprinklers, standpipes or other fire extinguishing systems in such 
existing buildings as it deems necessary. 

Public protection should be equal to standard first class require- 
ments in respect to water supplies and fire department organization 
and equipment. No water mains should be of less than ten inches 
in diameter unless the district is provided with an independent high 
pressure system. Hydrants should not be over 250 feet apart. No 
building should be more than 400 feet from a street alarm box. 
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The personnel of the fire department should be at least 50 per cent 
stronger than in third class districts. 

Seconp CLass Districts—These should include all municipali- 
ties or sections of municipalities in which the land is built upon to 
the extent of between 50 and 75 per cent of the superficial area, 
excluding streets and passageways. 

All new construction should have outer walls of brick, masonry, 
concrete or other incombustible materials. Heights and areas 
should be subject to the same provisions as in first class districts. 
All roofs should be of incombustible material. 

All existing buildings should be required to conform to the 
standards for new construc’ion in regard to allowable undivided 
areas, fireproof and smokeproof stairways and elevator shafts, and 
wired-glass windows or shutters. The fire department should have 
authority to require the installation of fire alarms, automatic sprink- 
lers, standpipes or other fire extinguishing systems in such buildings 
as it deems necessary. | 

Public protection should be equal to standard second class 
requirements in respect to water supplies and fire department organi- 
zation and equipment. No water mains should be less than eight 
inches in diameter. Hydrants should not be over 300 feet apart. 
No building should be more than 500 feet from a street alarm box, 
The personnel of the fire department should be at least 25 per cent 
stronger than in third class districts. 


TuirD CLass Districts—These should include all districts with 
less than 50 per cent of the superficial area built upon. 

In these districts any type of building should be permitted, sub- 
ject to certain provisions, such as distance from other buildings, 
height, area and intended use. Combustible roofs should be pro- 
hibited on all buildings with the exception of dwellings, unless 50 
feet or more distant from other buildings. 

The fire department should have authority to require the 
installation of such protection in existing buildings as it deems neces- 
sary. 

Public fire protection should be equal to standard third class 
(waterworks) or fourth class (no waterworks) requirements. The 
fire brigade should consist of at least one paid man for every 1,000 
population or part thereof. 

Scattered communities and rural districts should be subject 
to third-class requirements as regards building construction and, 
in the absence of a local fire department, the provincial authority 
should be empowered to require the installation of such protection 
‘in buildings as it deems necessary. 
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The actual manner in which the system outlined might be 
expected to operate would be as follows: the chief mandatory feature 
is included in the Town Planning Act, whereby every local authority 
must, within three years, prescribe zones or districts covering its 
territory. Within such districts, roughly defined as manufacturing, 
business and residential, building construction and fire protection 
would be subject to minimum requirements based upon density 
of buildings. If the plan definitely restricted buildings in a pre- 
scribed district to 50 per cent of the land area, such buildings would 
be subject to third-class requirements. If it was found desirable 
at any time to change the character of the district so as to permit 
greater density, more stringent regulations would automatically 
go into effect. In other words, the requirements for any given 
area would conform to the actual fire hazard in that area instead 
of being, as at present, the same for the whole community. 

The establishment of this method of districting to be followed 
by all cities and towns leaves the principle of local option operative. 
Each local authority may adopt one of two general schemes of con- 
trol, may administer the law through a department of its own and 
may add special regulations or increase the stringency of the pro- 
vincial minimum requirements in its own territory. In no other 
way does it appear possible to uniformly classify cities and towns 
and provide districts within which there will be complete control 
of building construction. In the larger cities conditions are fixed, 
inelastic and unyielding, and building reguiations can do little 
more than relieve and ameliorate the mistakes of the past. With 
small towns and villages, however, the case is different. Compre- 
hensive planning will provide against the unnecessary repetition of 
poor structural conditions in places which are to become the 
important cities of the future. 


CHAPTER V 


Building Construction and Fire Prevention 


FFICIENT building construction constitutes the foundation of 

successful fire prevention. The extensive and indiscriminate 
use of wood for structural purposes is regarded by many competent 
authorities as the largest single factor contributing to the excessive 
fire waste in Canada. Of approximately 2,000,000 buildings through- 
out the Dominion, less than one-tenth of one per cent has been built 
with proper consideration of fire safety. In the cities and towns 
‘from which statistics are available, almost 70 per cent of the con- 
struction is frame, the majority of brick buildings are structurally 
defective or inadequately protected, and only one in every 1200 is 
even nominally fireproof. With such conditions prevailing it must 
be recognised that the enforcement of measures regulating future 
construction cannot immediately effect any substantial reduction in 
the volume of fire waste. There are sufficient combustible buildings 
in Canada to maintain the present rate ‘of loss for many years. 
Upon the average, fire occurs every year in one out of every 80 
buildings in cities and towns. Fire prevention is concerned, there- 
fore, not only with the erection of new buildings, but with what is 
of equal or even greater importance—correction of the worst faults 
in existing buildings. 


Building Con- Buildings, in relation to fire loss, are contributory 
struction as h 1 : Cc . 

Affecting Fire rather than causative. Comparatively few fires 
Losses other than those originating from defective chimneys 


and shingle roofs, are primarily occasioned by poor structural con- 
ditions. The assertion that fires are more numerous in Canada than 
in Europe because of the greater prevalence of wooden buildings is 
not strictly in accordance with the facts. Were the frequency of 
fires thus affected by construction, their numerical ratio to popula- 
tion in Canadian cities should have decreased of recent years. 
Since 1890, practically all the more important cities have enacted 
measures prohibiting frame buildings and shingle roofs within at 
least a portion of their areas. Despite the progressive structural 
betterment thereby effected, the number of fires in these places has 
shown no appreciable decline. 
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While buildings are seldom the original cause of fires, their 
physical characteristics largely determine the extent and destruc- 
tiveness of every fire. The value of brick construction in confining 
fires to the buildings immediately involved is demonstrated by the 
record of exposure losses in Canada.* Of 1,379 fires spreading to 
two or more buildings, approximately 80 per cent originated in 
frame buildings. Analysis shows, further, that losses due to 
exposure were proportionately least in the places where better 
construction prevails. As between cities, towns, villages and 
rural districts the distribution was as follows: 


TaAaRLteE No. 17—OrRIGIN oF EXPOSURE FIRES 


Started Started Total Percent- 





n in communi-| age of 
brick frame cating fires in 
buildings | buildings fires group 
Cities over 10,000 population.......... 108 220 328 1.5 
Towns with 5,000 to 10,000, fully pro- 

CCCTEC Ee eo on ae ee eee es 75 118 193 9.5 
Towns with 1,000 to5,000, fully protected 49 159 208 11.2 
sa with 1,000 to 5,000, partly pro- 

PEER a ee Lain, Weiae hice mise clas es 28 79 107 19.3 
Villages under 1,000, fully protected - i 3 “8 Ab ad 26 7.2 
Villages under 1,000, partly ceagnen aes Pecaealalt f 45 8.7 
Villages under 1, 000, unprotected...... in frame buildings 69 15.5 
Townships and rural districts.......... | 403 4.3 





While brick is undoubtedly superior to frame construction in 
preventing the external spread of fire, brick buildings do not appear, 
upon the whole, to safeguard their contents to an appreciably greater 
extent than frame buildings. Their comparative value in this 
respect is shown by the record of fires for the years 1912- 1915. In 
the larger cities of Canada, the average impairment of sound values 
by: fire was as follows: brick buildings, 11 per cent; frame buildings, 
29 per cent; contents in brick buildings 32 per cent, and contents in 
frame buildings, 49 per cent. Under first-class protection, there- 
fore, the damageability of brick buildings was one-third that of 
frame buildings and the damageability of contents in brick buildings 
two-thirds that of contents in frame buildings. In small towns and 
country districts, these differences are less apparent, brick buildings 
usually retaining a greater measure of structural integrity than 
frame buildings, but the destruction of the contents of both is, in 


most instances, equally complete. 


*See Table No. 14, page 87. 
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Brick walls merely form a non-inflammable shell which is power- 
less to retard the internal spread of fire. Wooden joists, floors and 
partitions, unprotected wall and floor openings and hidden spaces 
between joists and studding are invariably the same in both brick 
and frame buildings. Little effort is usually made to prevent or 
minimize possible damage by fire. Even in first-class buildings a 
fire may rage from floor to floor, partitions and interior fittings may 
be consumed and the contents utterly destroyed owing to neglect 
of simple features that vitiate the entire construction. From 
statements made by fire chiefs and insurance officials, it is evident 
that physical defects and the omission of proper safeguards are 
responsible for the spread of practically all fires throughout build- 
ings. Within the past four years, eight ‘mill’ buildings* have been 
gutted, with a loss of over $400,000, through the ‘saving’ of a few 
hundred dollars by leaving vertical openings improperly protected. 
In one new semi-fireproof building, damage exceeding $70,000 
occurred as the direct result of reducing the expenditure upon par- 
titions by $1,400. Such instances are by no means uncommon. 
Like a chain, a building is only as strong as its weakest link, and, in 
the event of fire, this invariably proves to be the particular point 
where unwise economy has been attempted. ; 


pee eel Comparison of fire losses and of structural conditions 
ti ° . 

ineoceinys in Canada and Europe leads to the conclusion that 
Countries a radical change in building methods is fundamental 


to the curtailment of Canada’s fire loss. Serious fires in Europe are 
exceptional occurrences and conflagrations are almost unknown. 
The fire departments in the principal European cities are certainly 
no better than ours and, in the smaller places, comparison would be 
ludicrous. Their greater immunity from destructive fires is, 
undoubtedly, due in large measure to superior construction. Frame 


*The term ‘mill construction’ as commonly used is the name given to that 
type of building construction in which the interior framing and floors are of timber 
arranged in heavy solid masses and smooth flat surfaces so as to avoid concealed 
spaces which can not be reached readily in case of fire. 


A broader interpretation of the term adds the specification that the building 
shall be so constructed that fire shall pass as slowly as possible from one part of the 
structure to another. This implies that each floor must be separated from all 
others by incombustible walls or partitions, and by doors or hatchways which will 
close automatically in case of fire. Stairways, and elevator shafts must be enclosed, 
or, preferably, constructed in fireproof towers. Openings in floors are to be either 
avoided or fully protected against passage of fire or water. 

With the advance in the prices of building materials, the difference in cost 
between mill and reinforced concrete construction has changed slightly in favour 
of concrete. 





FIRE IN RETAIL STORES, OTTAWA, DECEMBER, 1917 


Stoves, paper-board partitions and a watchman in absentia were jointly responsible for a loss of over $200,000. 
Every fire that destroys mercantile stocks at this time is reducing the man power of Canada. 








en leet Siig -, COMMISSIO 
THE FLIMSY HOMES OF CANADA 


This building, damaged in the Halifax disaster, represents a common type of dwelling construction in Canada. 
Though 214 miles from the scene of the explosion, the walls were ripped apart like paper. 
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buildings are practically non-existent in the larger cities as shown 
by the following particulars abstracted from official reports :* 


NTCRHA ANIGHIA | obec tis a No frame buildings 
Antwerp, Belgium aL sasiae ai.d EM LE Few frame sheds only 
Bere ig  e ae ON 6 per cent frame buildings 
Liége Be PARES teers ees Tee No frame buildings 
Copenhagen, Denmark......... Few frame sheds only ' 
Eel, Fetal re ee hk No frame buildings 
Huddersfield, England Detroit nth . 
nea eS SRR SE Sa a oie et 
Newcastle Gieseih get, beiest 5. eas as 
Sheffield Saetes ah At... oe o earr i 
(Calsiegrrences fon 22). ona Mainly brick 
Marseilles, France............. “stone 

Nantes Mette Ue the). eM, ae 5 

Paris _ Pees see OR .....No frame buildings 
Roubaix a ce Few frame sheds only 
Dremen Germany... ..... 2. os No frame buildings 
Dresden Sy eo ho aes 's Sere e 
Hamburg a ieaiete Be a) er Br sane SS af 

Stettin Sater deesplaata te apostle oe. “ 
AI ih pure. ls «op Frame sheds only 
Dublin Dee Re Oh eet ee - _ - 
Micrenes, Itaty.. of re ..No frame buildings 
eprnire ee OE Vee rae pees 
pacraenaste Ss ht ese oe os) BIR Mainly frame 

Milan Pet dda ogee, orale Sam aya No frame buildings 
Rome GE EE AE SCRE RES a peor ¥ 

Turin en ces 2 a ees ? 
Christiainua, Norway. <:.<..... 30 per cent frame buildings 
Pitechan Mines. Sek eee. . 7? 

Odessa Mme Cot ee tes No frame butldi ngs 
gr OR a Frame sheds only 
Edinburgh, Scotland aN Ny No frame buildings 

a vs. oie 4 

RIALTO A, Wat. 2; . 2. eee ee mo ale = 
avenge 0 i OEP ee AR re 
Malaga SRR 6 Sct, St BGM A ari ae i 
Madeira Fe ae saeiks ia obs, Hato erway - 
Gothenburg, Sweden sn as cee 6 per cent frame buildings 
PEP ee el nce op ner fa ste 30 

Berne, Switzerland............. Frame sheds only 


*General statements to the effect that frame construction is unknown in Europe 
are somewhat misleading. Outside of the cities and large towns, structural condi- 
tions vary. Few wooden buildings are to be found in England, France, Belgium 
or North Germany, but Norway, Sweden, South Germany and Russia are large 
users of wood for structural purposes. In Russia, for instance, where climatic con- 
ditions are somewhat similar to Canada, all the village settlements of the North- 
east, Central provinces, Southeast and White Russia consist entirely of wooden 
buildings, often densely crowded together and without fire protection of any kind. 
In Little Russia and South Russia clay and stone are the chief structural materials 
but, strange to say, these two districts suffer most severely from fire. According 
to the records of the Russian Government, this is chiefly due to arson and vindictive 
incendiarism during periods of political unrest. 
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From the foregoing, it will be noted that, with the exception of 
Moscow, Christiania, Stockholm and Messina, wooden buildings 
are either confined to small sheds and out-buildings or entirely 
prohibited. Comparison of such conditions with those obtaining 
in Canada is striking. Estimated conservatively, frame and veneer 
construction in the business districts of Canadian cities amounts to 
28 per cent, and in residential districts, to 69 per cent of the whole. 
See Table No. 9, page 59. This preponderance of wooden build- 
ings may perhaps be better realized by reference to existing condi- 
tions in specific towns and cities. For instance, in the city of 
Ottawa, according to municipal assessment returns, there are 1,795 
brick, stone and concrete buildings, 7,734 frame buildings veneered 
with brick, metal or rough-cast and 4,927 entirely frame buildings. 
In other words, only 12 per cent of the buildings in Canada’s capital 
city is of solid construction. 

The prevalence of frame construction does not, however, con- 
stitute the only difference between structural conditions in Europe 
and in Canada. Approximately 66 per cent of the fire loss in this 
country occurs in brick and stone buildings which are manifestly 
incapable of withstanding fire. On the other hand, brick and stone 
buildings in Europe are of reasonably fire-resisting construction and 
are so designed and built that the average fire is invariably extin- 
guished with minimum loss to both building and contents. It must 
not be inferred from this that fireproof construction as known in 
the United States and Canada is common in Europe. There are 
few buildings in the whole of Europe equal to the modern type of 
fireproof building erected in Canada. Conversely, there are few 
buildings in the whole of Canada equal to the general. average of 
buildings in Europe. This vital difference was emphasized by the 
Hon. William C. Redfield, Secretary of the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, in addressing the last Annual Meeting of the 
National Fire Prevention Association, Washington, D.C. He said: 

“If we built as France builds, as Germany builds, as England 
builds, there would be very little need of fire prevention bodies. 
We say, do we not, in the most casual way, as if it involved no 
element of self-depreciation, that such and such a theatre will burn 
some day? I went into a building in this city not long ago and 
went upstairs. I found a wooden staircase surrounding four sides 
of the stair well with a large space between in which they had put 
the elevator. The only thing enclosing the elevator was the open 
staircas?. The elevator ran upon oil-soaked wooden uprights, and 
at every floor was entirely open all round; the floor was all wood 
and the trim was all wood; the building was joisted construction. 
You and I know perfectly well that that was an invitation to loss 
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and death. You know, speaking very moderately, that if a fire 
starts in that building, the people in the upper storeys are going to 
be burned, and that to maintain such conditions is to invite disaster. 
As you know, such a building would not be permitted in any capital 
on the other side of the water. There is not a single European city 
that would tolerate its existence for forty-eight hours. Yet that 
building is only one of thousands here.”’ 


While Mr. Redfield’s remarks had particular reference to the 
United States, they apply with equal force to conditions in Canada. 
Structural defects of the most serious character exist in the majority 
of our buildings and even in the larger cities local ordinances appear 
powerless to effect any wide-spread improvement. A general survey 
of structural conditions, for instance, in one of the leading cities of 
Eastern Canada, shows the central business section, including 
approximately 29 blocks, to consist of 186 frame, 223 joisted brick 
and 9 fireproof buildings. The majority of the fireproof buildings, 
which are from three to seven storeys in height have interior wood 
trim and finish, they lack protection of vertical openings and 
only one building is equipped with inside standpipe and hose. In 
the joisted brick buildings, which are from three to six storeys in 
height, unprotected communications forming large areas are com- 
mon, vertical openings in 38 only out of 223 buildings are protected 
and window protection against exposure is entirely absent. Less 
than 12 per cent of the buildings which should be so equipped are 
provided with fire escapes and these are all of the inefficient ladder 
type. Seven buildings are equipped with automatic sprinklers and 
two have water curtains, but only 9 have standpipes and these are 
of small capacity with hose in questionable condition. Eighteen 
buildings only are provided with chemical extinguishers and water 
pails. Wooden buildings constitute 44 per cent of the total number, 
exclusive of sheds, and cover 33 per cent of the entire central area. 
Height varies from two to five storeys, 96 of the buildings being 
three storeys while 37 are four storeys and over. Eighteen per cent 
of the buildings have shingle roofs. Some have excessively large 
areas with hotel, storage and mercantile occupancies. Outside of 
the central business district, 97 per cent of the construction, mainly 
dwellings, is frame. 


Inefficient A candid enquiry into present-day building methods 
Building in Canada leads to the conclusion that we are 
Be erncos decidedly lacking in that thoroughness which might 
properly be expected, especially in buildings involving considerable 
cost. Our unwarranted haste and consequent carelessness, our 
neglect of proper supervision and our system of contracting whereby 
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the date of completion of a building is made the factor of greatest 
importance, all militate against efficient and permanent work. 
Unquestionably the majority of buildings in cities are con- 
structed with thoroughness as regards structural safety, but there 
is ample testimony that few are capable of withstanding a sudden 
attack of fire. The responsibility for these conditions may be 
equally divided between the owners, architects, contractors and 
public authorities. Speculation and the desire for large returns by 
investors have been the cause of much poor construction in Canada. 
Efficient building construction requires time. The modern ‘rush’ 
contract deliberately invites slighted work on the part of the builder, 
and scant supervision on the part of the architect. Under pressure 
of time, the architect is sometimes obliged to pass mediocre work 
rather than delay completion, and this knowledge is too often taken 
advantage of by the contractor. Following recent fires, buildings, 
hitherto assumed to be of first-class construccion, have been found 
with hollow masonry walls filled with broken bricks, floor arches 
chopped away for the purpose of applying ceiling finish, curtain 
walls laid with insufficient mortar and tile column coverings frac- 
tured for the admission of pipes and wires. 


Regarding these things the average building owner is not only 
ignorant but indifferent.* Dependence is placed upon insurance to 
take care of any fire loss that may result, and in this manner the 
burden is shifted upon the community. Every year Canadians pay 
millions of dollars for the maintenance of fire departments, and 
other millions to insurance companies to be used in indemnifying 
losses which are to a large extent unnecessary. If only one-half of 
the money so expended during the last quarter of a century had 
been used in the proper structural development of our cities and 
towns, the fire loss in Canada would be merely a fraction of what 
it is to-day. 

il One of the most important phases involved in the 
Buildings as : ty 45 : : 

Ticestniente question of building construction is that of cost. 

The first consideration should be security, the 

second, earning capacity and the third, continuity of earnings. By 


*When the owner,,as is generally the case, has no practical knowledge of building 
construction, and is incapable of judging of the merits of different methods and 
materials, he invariably accepts the lowest price offered or instructs his representatives 
to do so. One of the incomprehensible things is the fact that the average owner 
thinks he is fulfilling every moral and business obligation by so awarding the work. 
As long as a cheap building complies with the building laws of the city in which the 
building is to be located and fulfils the requirements for strength, the average owner 
is satisfied and is unwilling to appropriate additional money for superior methods 
or materials. It is the same old story of ‘just as good’ substitution.—A. L. A. 
Himmelwright, M. Am. Soc. C.E., in Trans. Am. Soc. C.E. Vol. LIX, p. 309. 
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disregarding these underlying principles, investment in buildings is 
purely speculative. Before purchasing land upon which a building 
is to be erected, months are spent in investigating titles and values 
but double the expenditure is often made upon the structure without 
enquiry save as to its arrangement, convenience and appearance. 
Security is entirely ignored in dealing with the one factor subject to 
possible destruction by fire and to certain deterioration by age. 


From the standpoint of the individual owner, there can be little 
doubt that a first-class structure affords a superior investment. 
The capital expenditure may be greater but, after a number of years, 
the building will represent practically as valuable an asset as when 
it was erected. On the other hand, a smaller initial investment in 
a poor building demands constant and increasing outlays for repairs 


that add nothing to the actual value of the property. 


Objection has been frequently made to the passage 
of ordinances requiring brick construction on the 
ground that it would prove a hardship to builders 
by compelling a larger initial expenditure. After careful examina- 
tion of the merits of this argument, it has been found that the addi- 
tional cost in Canada of solid construction is so small that the 
_ prohibition of frame buildings, at least in cities and towns, would 
involve no real hardship. In a general way, it may be said that the 
cost of solid brick is not more than 10 or 15 per cent greater than 
that of ordinary frame construction. Some years ago, Mr. J. 
Parker B. Fiske investigated the cost of building in America for the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce Committee on Fire Prevention, and 
while the enquiry was confined to dwellings, the figures obtained 
and the conclusions reached are of value. In his report, Mr. Fiske 
states: 


Solid vs. Frame 
Construction 


“The public is gradually realizing the enormous loss by fire, the 
excessive repairs, rapid depreciation and discomfort in both summer 
and winter of frame cosntruction. How is it then that we have 
continued so long to build of wood, while the older countries of 
Europe abandoned this type of construction many generations ago? 
The answer is that the first cost of a brick building has been prohibi- 
tive. However true this may have been a generation ago, it no 
longer holds good. Conditions have changed. Wood is no longer 
cheap and frame construction costs almost as much as brick. With 
its upkeep it costs more. A great majority of the people, however, 
are still denying themselves the advantages of a superior material 
for the construction of buildimgs because of a mistaken idea as to 
the relative cost. It is time, therefore, that present day facts be 
made public in a clear and logical manner that all may know the 
truth. © 
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“In order to prepare an accurate statement regarding the relative 
costs of different styles of construction, a careful investigation was 
instituted in which all variable quantities were eliminated and a 
bona fide bid obtained for the construction, in a given locality, of a 
series of houses each exactly like the others in every particular 
except the outer walls, which were constructed of the materials which 
it was designed to compare. In making the investigation, a modern 
eight-room house, similar to thousands of homes which are being 
erected at the present time, waschosen. The architects prepared the 
plans and specifications necessary for obtainiag prices for these 
houses when built with the following types of exterior wall con- 
struction, all other details being common: 


Type 1—Frame, finished with clapboards over building paper; 
_ inside surface furred, lathed and plastered. 

Type 2—Frame, finished with shingles over building paper; inside 
surface furred, lathed and plastered. 

Type 8—Ten-inch brick wall, i.e., two 4-inch walls tied together 
with metal ties and separated by a 2-iach air space; inside surface 
plastered directly on the brick work. 

Type 4—Twelve-inch solid brick wall; inside surface furred, 
lathed and plastered. 

Type 5—Eight-inch hollow terra cotta blocks, stuccoed on the 
outside and plastered directly on the inside. 

Type 6—Six-inch hollow terra cotta blocks, finished with 4-inch 
brick veneer oa the outside and plastered directly on the inside. 

Type 7—Frame furred and covered with stucco on wire cloth 
over building paper; inside surface furred, lathed and plastered. 

Type 8—Frame covered with 4-inch brick veneer on the outside; 
inside surface furred, lathed and plastered. 

Type 9—Frame finished on the outside with 4-inch brick veneer 
tied directly to the studding; inside surface furred, lathed and 
plastered. 

“Five contractors were asked to submit bids for the erection 
paren type of house and the comparative prices given were as 

ollows: 


TABLE No. 18—RELATIVE CosT OF DIFFERENT TYPES OF CONSTRUCTION 














Brick Brick | Brick 
10-inch| 12-inch} Stucco | veneer veneer | veneer 
Clap- brick | brick on on |Stucco|] on on 
board | Shingle] wall, | wall, | hollow | hollow} on board-| stud- 
hollow} solid | block | block | frame | ing ding 
1 $6,732 | ..... $7,572 | oo... $7,416 | $7,777 | $6,857 | $7,130 | $7,080 
2 6,235 | $6,370 | 6,736 | $7,105 | 6,491 | 6,762 | 6,410 | 6,746 | 6,664 
3 6,692 | 6,786 | 7,118 | 7,418 | 7,179 | 7,238 | 6,847 | 6,970 | 6,895 
4 6,690 | ..... 7,496 | 7,801 | 7,202 | 7,648 | 7,000 | 7,496 | 7,420 
5 7,450 | 7,450 | 7,940 | 8,240 | 7,650 | 7,990 | 7,650 | 7,790 | 7,710 
Average 
of bids | $6,759 | $6,868 | $7,372 | $7,641 | $7,187 | $7,483 | $6,952 | $7,226 | $7,153 
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PERCENTAGE Excess Cost or EacH TyPE OVER CLAPBOARDS 








Brick Brick | Brick 
10-inch} 12-inch] Stucco] veneer -| veneer | veneer 
brick | brick on on Stucco on on 

Clap- wall, | wall, | hollow] hollow] on _ | board-| stud- 

board | Shingle} hollow! solid | block | block | frame ing ding 
1 .0 Ne 12.5 sae 10.2 15.5 1.9 5.9 §.2 
2 .0 2.1 8.0 13.9 4.1 8.4 2.8 8.2 6.9 
3 .0 1.4 6.4 10.8 7.3 8.2 23 4.2 3.0 
4 .0 anh 12.0 16.6 aoe 14.3 4.6 12.0 | 10.9 
5 .0 .0 6.6 10.6 Ae 7.2 2.7 4.6 3.5 

Average 





Careful investigation by other well-known authorities substan- 
tiate the figures compiled by Mr. Fiske. Arthur W. Joslin of 
Messrs. MacDonald and Joslin, Boston, in Comparative Costs of 
Common Types of Wall Construction, gives the following estimated 
increase of cost for ten types of buildings: 


Excess over clapboard 


building 
Type of building 

For walls For whole 
only building 
(dwelling) 

Bidene Shingle oo rede ei eiay asd ak sn obra siss eset aie » 3.2 per cent] .3 per cent 
PEACE IBENEE OCU EE ae oot ca fear cet aee te etie. ‘40.0 “ * 470 
Frame brick veneered............000cceeeeceeeeees 58: Gro tas® AO r ge 
Si sand struc Prick. ca 3) o's «5, ol'se.0 duncan a.e.0, a 40.3 “ “ 4° Ores 
Siti. water Struck DICK. ...c cases cers stew ke OROu ee Che ee 
B-1te ee ITC ht a. is ated Rid ran 8 Sali dea deacon 81.0 “ “ Sle os 
AP ae SANG Strick, DICE) geo o6. ois; sss:008'0ie, <2 ole ales unas Bf 0 ee 8.3 a ee 
12-in. ‘water struck’ brick exterior.................. 18070 re ats OMe 
Point nee PICK ie bas wee acs PLE hoes La T3088 Seer Ss 1 yt 
8-in. hollow, terra cotta blocks ................... D2, Ae ee 1a pein Ne 


These figures were based upon prices of materials in 1914 and 
clearly show that, so far as dwellings are concerned, the cost of 
incombustible construction need not exceed that of combustible by 
more than 15 per cent. Mr. Joslin in drawing conclusions from his 
enquiry, says: 

‘‘When the increased architectural effect and the decreased cost 
of maintenance and fire insurance are taken into account, it is an 
open question how much longer we can afford to go on building 
highly inflammable buildings which are so common everywhere 
to-day.” 
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That actual practice supports this contention is shown by the 
testimony of a large firm of speculative builders: 

“Taking the saving in insurance, heating and painting, we have 
found that there is really no difference in the cost at the end of a few 
years and we now build of brick altogether. When we come to sell 
a house, we can always get about $1,000 more for the brick than 
frame on account of its beauty, durability and economy. The 
brick house looks more substantial than the frame house, is much 
cooler in summer and we have tested the heating in winter and have 
found that it takes 33'/; per cent more fuel for a frame house than 
it does for one of brick.” , 


Comparative costs of classes of buildings other than dwellings 
are not readily available. Differences in situation, design and 
specifications as to materials and labour render comparison difficult, 
but, speaking in a general way, a thoroughly fireproof building 
rarely exceeds by more than 10 or 15 per cent the cost of a non- 
fireproof building. In stores and warehouses, this difference may 
be reduced below 10 per cent. Recent tenders for the erection of 
four reinforced concrete and ‘mill’ buildings show little additional 
cost per cubic foot for fireproof construction.* Professor C. E. 
Young, of Toronto University, has stated that under average con- 
ditions fireproof buildings can be built for from 10 to 15 per cent 
more than mill buildings except in the city of Toronto, where strin- 
gent building requirements increase the cost to from 15 to 20 per 
cent.T 

Mr. Walter F. Ballinger states that, as a rule, concrete con- 
struction costs 10 to 15 cents per square foot of floor surface more 
than mill construction. The cost would be about equal if the form 
work in concrete construction could be eliminated. If the location 
is convenient and the materials easily available, fireproof may be 
as cheap as mill construction. ‘‘Between concrete construction and 
steel frame with terra-cotta the cost is usually 25 per cent less: for 
reinforced concrete. The difference is represented principally by the 
saving in steel, there being approximately one-third the tonnage of 
steel used in reinforced concrete.” 


Mr. J. P. H. Perry gives fourteen examples of comparative costs 
between mill construction and fireproof factories. The mean excess 
cost of reinforced concrete over mill construction was 6.7 per cent. 


*It must not be forgotten that in estimating upon iarge buildings there 1s room 
for very wide variation. In the case of buildings costing upwards of $100,000, 
there will frequently be as much as $30,000 difference between the highest and 
lowest tenders. 

{Canadian Engineer, February 26th, 1914. 


{Mr. Walter F. Ballinger in Proceedings of National Fire Protection Association, 
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In fifteen comparisons quoted by Mr. Perry of actual bids submitted 
for both types the excess cost of steel and hollow tile buildings over 
reinforced concrete was 6.4 per cent.* 

Apart from the question of first cost, the annual 
charge-off and repairs are far greater in the case of 
frame than brick buildings. The following examples 
clearly show the advantages of the more substantial construction: 


1. Frame building, 214 storeys and basement. Cost $10,000. 
Estimated efficient life, 20 years. . 


Cost of 
Maintenance 


Annual charge-off with interest at 4 per cent............. $736.00 
Repairaypamting Petes) u Na: eek lh ek $250.00 
EPA TREE See) ol ota Wars a's ato bao overt $986.00 


2. Cost of house of same dimensions but of brick construction, 
$11,500. Estimated efficient life, 40 years. 


Annual charge-off with interest at 4 per cent............. $580.75 
Bebra tier PeMNEIA BCs gS eyic a oR clene Seal te chee ce SOTER $100.00 
Aotal peranniints.clad alle ct thw Bh Ss decid daaeas $680.75 


On the above basis, the annual cost is $305.25 or 45 per cent 
more for a frame than a brick building. Such figures can, of course, 
only be suggestive owing to the impossibility of establishing an 
exact ratio of cost and maintenance, length of available life or amount 
of depreciation. These factors depend altogether on the nature of 
the construction modified by the character of the occupancy. In 
ordinary brick joist buildings, the average depreciation amounts to 
13 or 2 per cent per annum, apart from maintenance costs. The 
rate in brick dwellings is higher, amounting, in some instances, to 23 
or 3 per cent. On the other hand, the average depreciation of a 
standard mill building is rarely more than 1} per cent and, of a 
fireproof building, + of 1 per cent.f These figures justify the con- 
tention of experts that, taking everything into consideration, a first- 
class building costs less than frame or cheap brick construction. 


*Comparative Cost and Maintenance of Various Types of Building Cunstruction 
in Proceedings of National Association of Cement Users, 1911. 

{Tiffany’s Estimates of Depreciation as used by the United States Government, 
gives the following rates of depreciation in value: 


Brick, occupied Dy OWNer. Wiss vacrs aceite ase ser os 1 tol per cent per annum 
Brick, occupied by tenant.......0..sccceesseeeses Ds ON Voi AE cinco i. 
Frame, occupied by owner .........20eceeseneeeee De eo Se vie ie o 
Frame occupied by tenant... 6 2c 02 less n ects css 24%“ 3 ed Feder ys 


Matheson’s Depreciation on Factories contains figures based upon a com- 
prehensive study of mill buildings, showing the rate of depreciation to be 1.2 per 


cent annually. ; . , : 
F. W. Fitzpatrick, Executive Officer, International Society of State and Muni- 


cipal Building Commissioners, states that the depreciation upon a fireproof structure 
is about one-ninth of one per cent per annum. 
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The continued erection of such buildings is certainly a mistake when 
regarded as an investment. 

The relation of construction to the safety of the 
lives of those who occupy buildings is self-evident. 
The danger to human life is influenced by (1) the 
materials used in construction; (2) the design; (3) the facilities for 
escape, and (4) the physical and mental condition of the occupants. 

It is clear that the materials used should be incombustible and 
be employed in such manner as to overcome any inherent defects or 
weaknesses. Unfortunately, a building, even when constructed of 
fire-resistant material, and equipped with every safety feature and 
device, may be filled with inflammable and combustible contents, 
capable of generating gases, smoke, and heat sufficient to destroy 
the lives of the occupants. Well-designed and constructed fire- 
resistant buildings will, however, confine a fire to the space in which 
it originates. 

_ The safety of a building is largely influenced by its design. The 
maximum separation of the exits, the safe enclosure of the stairways, 
the proper introduction of fire walls and the character and degree 
of the fire protection, are all important details. In order to secure 
economy of design, it is necessary that the purposes and uses of the 
building should be definitely known. Thus, the correct amount of 
fire protection may be provided against the exterior fire hazard, and, 
by dividing walls or partitions, fire doors, and fire-extinguishing 
apparatus and equipment, protection may be provided internally. 

The usual means of exit or escape are (1) elevators, 
Means of Exit (2) outside fire escapes, (3) stairways, and (4) the 

fire wall. Experience in fires has demonstrated 
that, except under certain specific conditions, the elevator service 
cannot be depended upon as a safe and sure means of exit in a 
burning building. 

Outside iron fire escapes have been installed as means of escape 
for many years, although they have vital weaknesses and defects 
that are now well known. Their presence on the outside of a build- 
ing is evidence of the lack of safe egress facilities on the inside. 
Except in small warehouses and other exceptional cases, they should 
be prohibited by law. Fire escapes of the chute type, steel tubes 
with a smooth helix instead of steps, if the only entrance is from 
one level, have considerable capacity but they soon rust, and become 
useless. 

The smoke-proof tower has of recent years been advocated as 
the most efficient form of fire escape. It is simply an enclosed stair- 
way that cannot be entered except from external balconies, whilst 


Safety for 
Human Life 
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smoke and flames cannot gain entrance. It has, however, no more 
capacity than any other stairway of the same width, and, as its 
approach is often open to the weather and its interior is always more 
or less dark, it is seldom used in ordinary service and becomes 
neglected. The whole space devoted to fire towers is, therefore, 
almost a total loss to the owner. 

The capacity of a stairway, if time is not a factor, is only limited 
by its cross-sectional area. In a multi-storey building, with crowds © 
of people on each floor trying to get into the one stairway through 
exits at each floor level in a limited time, the conditions are very 
different. If more people try to get into the stairway from each 
floor than the portion of the stairway between that floor and the 
floor below will hold, a blockade will occur so that the flow downward 
will be delayed and, in many cases, cease altogether. The capacity 
of an average stairway with exits opening into it at each storey is 
limited to about 12 persons per storey for each 22 inches of width. 


There are only two kinds of safe exits; the enclosed 
Safe Exits fireproof stairway and the fire wall; but the former 

has serious limitations and is not suited for crowded 
buildings. Safety by stairways can only be assured in buildings of 
8 storeys or less in height, and where there are only a few people 
per floor. It has been demonstrated by the operation of fire 
drills that physical exhaustion occurs when employees are taken 
down more than 7 storeys or up 3 or 4 storeys. When persons 
become excited, they are very liable to stumble and slip; or, if they 
become fatigued, they are apt to fall, causing others to tumble over 
their prostrate bodies and obstruct the stairway. There are 
numerous instances where jams have occurred so as to completely 
fill stairways and the bodies have been packed so tightly that it has 
required a considerable time for policemen and firemen to disentangle 
them. In at least two instances, this has occurred when there was 
a false alarm of fire-and there was no real cause for the panic. In 
buildings exceeding 8 storeys in height, safety for the occupants 
must be found by some other means than by stairways. 

The only real and practical solution of the problem of safety in 
buildings is a bisectional fire wall. It is, moreover, the least 
expensive solution of the problem if properly and economically 
applied. There is, unfortunately, a widespread prejudice against 
the fire wall, but this is largely due to the lack of knowledge of 
the manner of its application to the life hazard. 

Its merits and advantages as a safeguard and protection to 
property have long been recognized by underwriters. Where it is 
introduced, the conditions in buildings are so changed that large 
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economies can often be made in the cost of additional exit facilities. 
In most cases, this saving more than offsets the entire cost of the 
fire wall and materially reduces the total cost of the building. There 
should be at least one stairway and one elevator on each side of the 
fire wall and the wall should have at least two openings in it at as 
great a distance from each other as practicable, and both should 
be closed by standard fire doors. 

It is improbable that a fire will occur on both sides of the fire 
wall simultaneously. Should it occur on one side, the people on 
that side would pass through the doorways in the fire wall, close the 
doors after them and be perfectly safe. The half of the building 
in which the fire occurs can usually be emptied in less than a minute 
if there are not more than 300 people on each floor, and an average 
of 150 have to pass through the doorways. If the principle of the 
horizontal escape presented by the fire wall is correctly applied in 
the design of new buildings, a most satisfactory method of securing 
safety at comparatively small expense will be obtained. 


School buildings are just as susceptible to serious 
damage by fire as other structures, and should be 
as well built and protected as other buildings. The 
record of fires in such buildings used in Canada shows that a fire 
has occurred each week during the last four years in a public school 
or residential college. The direct financial loss resulting from these 
fires amounts to over one and a quarter million dollars. A careful 
study of conditions shows that less than one per cent of our schools 
are in any sense fire-resisting and that over sixty per cent are built 
of wood. 

The safety from fire of the 28,000 public schools of Canada in 
which over 1,500,000 children spend the greater portion of their 
time, has received little attention outside of cities and towns 
where building ordinances govern the methods of construction. 

The people, as a whole, favour efficient fire protection in schools, 
but, when it comes to the question of a single building, the local 
public almost invariably votes for the cheapest type of construction. 
Up to the present, loss of life in the schools of Canada has not been 
such as to arouse a strong public sentiment in favour of improved 
construction. 


School 
Buildings 


This lack of interest by the people most concerned 
is reflected in the very unsatisfactory regulations 
in force in the different provinces. These may be 
briefly summarized as follows: 

Nova Scotia—There is no definite regulation of school con- 
struction, but generally the plans must be approved by the school 


Provincial 
Regulations 
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inspector. Plans for county academies must receive the sanction 
of the Superintendent of Education in addition to the approval of 
the inspector. 

Every church, schoolhouse, theatre or hall is required by law 
to have ail the doors opening outward under a penalty not exceed- 
ing $50, but the Superintendent of Education states that in all the 
rural districts and in many of the larger towns and cities, these 
laws are more honoured in the breach than in the observance. 
Rural school buildings in the province are all one-storey buildings 
of frame construction. 

New BruNnswicK—No regulations in respect to the construction 
of school buildings are in force, but there are regulations under the 
School Act, which provide for the comfort of the children and 
specify the minimum requirements for space, light and ventilation. 
Plans for the smaller school buildings are supplied by the Depart- . 
ment of Education and all plans must be approved by the 
inspector. 

PRINCE EpwArRD JsLAND—There is no act in force dealing with 
the construction of school buildings, and existing regulations make 
provision only for comfort and ventilation. Except in the cities 
of Charlottetown and Summerside, practically all the schools are 
frame buildings. In these two towns, the buildings are of brick 
and come under municipal regulations. 

QuEBEC—AII! school buildings in the province must be con- 
structed in accordance with plans approved by the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. The buildings after completion must also be 
approved by aschool inspector. The law provides for safety devices 
and exits in public buildings and requires that instruction in fire 
safety and fire drills be given in schools and colleges. 


OnTARIO—The regulations of the Department of Education 
provide for the construction, lighting and ventilation of school 
buildings. In respect to safety from fire, these regulations provide 
as follows: 


“The school should be built throughout of substantial and, as 
far as practicable, fireproof material. The partitions shall be of 
solid brick extending from basement floor to roof. 

“The basement ceiling should be of sheet iron or other durable 
and fireproof material. 

“All floors should be double, the upper tier of flooring being of 
the best quality of hardwood. In schools of more than one storey 
the upper floors shall be thoroughly sound-proofed with mortar, felt, 
or other suitable material. 

“In buildings of more than one storey, iron fire-escapes and 
perfectly safe and convenient means of egress in case of fire, should 
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be provided for all pupils, and should be constantly held ready for 
instant use. All stairways and fire-escapes for the use of pupils 
shall be of ample width and with treads safe and suitable for pupils 
of all ages using them. All the material of the stairways should 
be fireproof.” 

Model plans and specifications are furnished by the Department 
of Education for both brick and frame buildings. All plans must 
be approved by the school inspectors. 


MAniIToBA—There is no definite regulation of building con- 
struction in respect of schools but the Advisory Board of the Depart- 
ment of Education has authority to make such regulations. All 
plans for school buildings must be submitted to the Department of 
Education for approval, but this is done in order that the Depart- 
ment may be assured of proper provision being made for lighting 
and ventilation. 


SASKATCHEWAN—No definite regulations are in force in respect 
to the construction of school buildings, but the Department of 
Education has the power under the School Act of requiring suitable 
buildings. Rural schools are generally of frame construction, but 
city schools are of brick and are built in accordance with municipal 
requirements. 


- ALBERTA— There is no definite regulation of the class of building 
which may be erected for school purposes, but it is provided in the 
statutes that, when money is borrowed for the purpose of erecting 
a school building, the debentures shall be issued only for ten years 
in case of a frame building, and for twenty years in case of a brick 
or stone building. Under the law, no district may borrow any 
money upon the security of debentures without first obtaining the 
consent of the Department of Education, and this power has been 
generally used by the Department to enforce the erection of 
proper school houses. 


Standard plans and specifications have been prepared for rural 
schools and the Department insists upon these being followed. A 
standard plan for two-roomed village schools is also recommended 
by the Department to village districts. With these exceptions, 
plans and specifications may be prepared by any architect but must 
be approved by the provincial architect. 


British CoLuMBIA—There is no act in force regulating the 
construction of school buildings although, when a provincial grant 
is made in city school districts, the Department of Education reserves 
the right to first examine the school plans and modify them if neces- 
sary. In city school districts, the boards of school trustees eomply 
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their own architects. In rural school districts, the first school house 
is erected by the Government free of cost to the people of the dis- 
trict. Plans and specifications for these schools are prepared by 
the provincial architect. 


The general types of school buildings fall into three 
classes—frame, brick and joist, and fire-resisting 
construction. 

(a) Wooden school buildings should be strictly confined to 
country districts, and should never exceed one storey in height. In 
localities where such construction is used, land values are not high 
enough to warrant assuming the dangers of building to a height of 
more than one storey. If stoves are used for heating, they should 
be placed in plain sight. Heaters and boilers should invariably be 
placed in a basement or separate compartment having fire-retardant 
walls and ceilings with openings properly protected. 


Types of School 
Buildings 


(b) Schools with masonry walls and wood joist construction 
should be confined to small towns or sparsely settled suburbs, and 
should be limited to two storeys in height. Planning should 
especially consider stairs, corridors and exits. Even when a building 
is but two storeys in height, these features of design are of the first 
importance. 

All stairways and corridors should be built of fire-resisting 
materials, and the boiler room, if not the whole basement, should 
be absolutely cut off from the remainder of the building. The 
principal dangers to school buildings are to be found in heating 
apparatus, storage rooms, or closets not often used. These features 
are almost invariably relegated to the basement; hence, the isolation 
of that portion of the building is of greatest importance. 

(c) Few towns and villages have the money to erect the more 
costly fire-resisting buildings, nor are they called upon by increasing 
demand for educational facilities to put up many new buildings, 
thereby offering the chance of providing better structures. For 
these and other reasons, it is to be expected that ordinary frame 
and brick buildings will continue in the majority, and it is for such 
buildings that recommendations are most needed. The plan of the 
building and the protection of vertical openings are more important 
than the type of structure or the choice of materials, as these two 
factors affect the safety of the lives of the occupants. 


: During the last five years, the moving picture theatre 
eet Le has become one of the leading sources of amuse- 
ment. Itis estimated that more than 500,000 people 

attend such theatres every day, and it is important, therefore, that 
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every possible precaution be taken to ensure their safety. As a 
general rule, women and children largely predominate in the 
audiences, and, in the event of panic, the danger is, therefore, at 
a maximum. 

Investigation shows that over 29 per cent of the existing moving 
picture theatres in Canada are of frame construction. In 92 cases, 
families are living above theatres with stairways as the only means 
of escape in the event of fire. The actual figures as given by local 
authorities are as follows: 


TABLE No. 19—Movinc PICTURE THEATRES IN CANADA 


Brick Frame Dwellings 
Cities and towns theatres theatres over 
theatres 
Exceeding 10,000 population........... 338° 27 26 
5,000 to 10,000 population............. 59 31 15 
1,000 to 5,000 population.............. 115 109 27 
Under 1,000 population................ 28 57 24 
“Totaltsin sims c recta ee see tea 540 224 92 


When the hazards connected with moving picture theatres are 
considered, the existence of so iarge a percentage of frame buildings 
is startling; but the fact is capable of simple explanation. While 
the moving picture business was still in the experimenta! stage, pro- 
moters were uncertain as to the profits that might be expected, and 
hence, they were unwilling to risk large sums of money in sound 
construction. Many theatres were erected hastily and cheaply, or 
existing buildings were fitted up and, in some cases, with little 
consideration for the question of safety. At the present time, 
statutes regulating the construction of theatres and providing for 
the safety of the patrons are in effect in all the provinces in 
Canada,* and these are supplemented by municipal ordinances. 


*ALBERTA.—The Theatres Act, chap. 25, 1911-12. Amended by chap. 2, 1915. 

Britisa CoLuMBrA.—Moving Pictures Act, chap. 75, 1914. Amended by chap. 
62, 1915 and chap. 31, 1916. 

Manitopa.—The Moving Pictures Act, R.S., chap. 132, 1913. Amended by 
chap. 42, 1915. 

New BRruNswick.—Theatres and Cinematographs Act, chap. 13, 1912. 
Amended by chap. 88, 1916. ; : 

Nova Scotia.—The Theatres and Cinematographs Act, chap. 9, 1915. 
Amended by chap. 31, 1916. 

Ontario.—The Theatres and Cinematographs Act, R.S., chap. 236, 1914. 
Amended by chap. 20, 1915. 
. QurEBEc.—An Act respecting Public Safety in Public Buildings. R.S., Art. 
3749-3783. Amended by chap. 34, 1911, chap. 40, 1914 and chap. 58, 1915. 

SASKATCHEWAN.—The Theatres and Cinematographs Act, chap. 28, 1913. 
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oe In the majority of modern factory buildings in 
Buildings Canada, ample provision is made for the safety of 

employees in case of fire, and, under the provisions 
of the various provincial factory inspection acts, much has been 
done to improve the older buildings. The chief existing danger 
appears to be in respect to buildings designed for one purpose but 
which are now occupied for an entirely different purpose. Many 
buildings erected as offices and for limited tenantry have, through 
changing conditions, become warehouses and, ultimately, factories. 
In these, it is frequently impossible to arrange exits that will 
guarantee the safety of the occupants. Mr. H. J. F. Porter of 
New York, who has made a special study of the safety requirements 
of factory buildings, urges that all buildings be licensed for specific 
occupancies and that a satisfactory rapid egress test be required of 
all buildings before their use. He states: 


“Factory buildings are sources of great danger to their occupants, 
both on account of their construction and because of the obstruc- 
tions to rapid egress due to haphazard placing of machinery, fur- 
niture and apparatus, and the small number, size and character of 
the exit facilities. Of late, there has been advocated the unre- 
stricted use of fireproof construction and the development of a form 
of exit drill of the occupants of each building to determine if, in 
the case of danger, they could escape readily from the building. By 
‘readily’ is meant within three minutes, for it is found that people 
do not want nor would it be safe to remain in a burning building 
longer than that time. In order to ensure the safcty of the occu- 
pants of a building in case of emergency, one of two things has to 
be done: (a) there should be two stairways so that if one be cut off 
by flames or smoke, the other can be used and the number of occu- 
pants reduced on each floor to meet the limiled capacity of the portion 
of the stairway between floors; or (b) the number of stairways 
should be increased so as to have two separate and independent 
stairways from each floor co the ground, with its own exit from the 
building. Persons can then enter whichever one is not cut off by 
fire and continue down and out at the bottom without colliding 
with those from any other floor. Fire drills installed under either 
of these conditions work more or less satisfactorily. Such changes 
in old buildings are expensive for two stairways have to be installed 
from each floor to the ground so that if one is cut off by a fire the 
other can be used. In addition, fire drills are expensive to operate, 
for they involve not only the loss of time of operatives and a break 
in the continuity of the process of manufacture, but the actual going 
down stairs and returning of people reduces the efficiency of the 
working force for a very appreciable time. A fire-wall bisecting the 
building eliminates the necessity for external fire escapes, the dupli- 
cation of stairways and the fire drill. This principle of the horizon- 
tal escape presents a satisfactory method of securing the safety of 
occupants with small expense. It should be developed in old build- 
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ings and the vertical escapes prohibited. Legislation should require 
(a) that architects and builders be prohibited from designing build- 
ings which cannot be emptied within three minutes after a given 
signal; (b) that the municipal authorities be required to institute an 
exit test in each building to determine if it can be emptied of its 
occupants in three minutes. If it cannot pass this test, it should be 
altered until it can. Afterwards the proper authorities should be 
required to repeat the exit test from time to time to see that the safe 
conditions originally established be maintained.”’ 

In institutions established for the care of human 
lives, it is an anomalous condition that safety from 
the dangers of fire is so often disregarded. While 
many of the more recently erected hospitals and asylums in Canada 
are of fire-resisting construction, there is room for improvement in 
many of these as well as in the older buildings. It appears to have 
been largely overlooked in the design of institutional buildings that, 
while the structure itself may be incombustible, the furnishings and 
other contents of an inflammable nature are sufficient to make a 
serious fire. In the older buildings, structural defects, such as 
unprotected stairways and elevator shafts, open corridors and narrow 
doorways, are common. External fire escapes are installed on all 
buildings under provincial government supervision, but, in many 
institutions, these are of limited value. If helpless patients are 
unassisted, rapid exit down external fire escapes is obviously 
impossible. In some institutions, such as those in which patients 
are being treated for mental trouble, it is necessary to keep all 
exits locked, especially those leading to fire escapes. To overcome 
these vital defects in existing conditions, it is suggested that every 
hospital, asylum and public institution introduce a fire-resisting 
wall cutting the entire building into two parts. In the case of 
fire breaking out on one side of a wall, automatic alarm signals would - 
notify everyone on that side and they could pass through the door- 
ways of the wall into the safe section of the building without the 
danger attending vertical travel. 


Public 
Institutions 


Architects and contractors can exert a tremendous 
TORE oe influence towards the elimination of fire waste. 

In the past, it has sometimes been deplored that 
the building profession has given little encouragement to fire-pre- 
vention movements. Safety Engineering, June, 1917, points out 
the responsibility of architects in this respect as follows: 

‘The architect’s duty-lies in specifying, advocating and insisting 
upon fire-resistive construction. The enormous proportions of fire 
waste in Ametica is a distinct reflection upon American architects. 
It indicts them as creators of dangerous conditions. Some 9,000 
lives are sacrificed each year to fire. What have the architects to 
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say to this? The architect’s advice is sought in planning a building. 
He should, under all circumstances, insist upon construction which 
will not add io the ash heap and appalling loss of life. If the 
architects would see their duty aright as creators of buildings, it is 
to them above all that we must look for a reduction of our annual 
fire waste. The architectural profession, if it will, can render great 
service to the country aad remove from the profession the accusing 
finger of being a primary cause of the tremendous fire waste.’’ 


Unfortunately, architects have been too prone to regard buildings 
solely from the viewpoint of esthetic design, convenience and cost, 
and the essential features of fire resistance have been treated as of 
secondary importance. On the other hand, some advocates of fire- 
prevention measures have gone to the extreme in considering a 
building simply as a fire-retardent and its value proportioned 
directly to its effectiveness in fulfilling that requirement. Architects 
and builders have striven for large and imposing areas, ornamental 
staircases and decorative finish, while these have been heavily 
charged for in insurance rates as being amongst the factors most 
conducive to fire loss. Instances could be multiplied of the failure 
of builders to eliminate hazards which insurance men could have 
pointed out as readily before the erection of a building as they 
penalized after its completion. The first contact, therefore, between 
architects ard fire-prevention interests is one of discord. These 
relations are rapidly changing and the cause of the change is not 
far to seek. The wholesale destruction of property by fire has 
become so serious as to make the cost of insurance an important 
item in the construction of buildings and is an item that the archi- 
tect is compelled to take cognizance of on behalf of his client. 


There is an obvious need for the more general 
eee employment of technically competent persons in 

the planning and erection of buildings in Canada. 
Pseudo-architects and speculative builders are a menace to life and 
credit yet flourish without restraint. Very few employers of archi- 
tects can judge of their technical qualifications by an interview. 
These can only be revealed empirically and too often the employer 
pays dearly for the demonstration. In the United States and in 
Canada, the question of licensing architects has been frequently 
raised but with indifferent success both in the United States and 
Canada. In some states, Illinois for instance, registration and 
licensing by the legislature, after an examination by a technical 
board, is compulsory.* 
~~ *An Act to Provide for the Licensing of Architects and Regulating the Practice 


of Architecture as a Profession in the State of Illinois. Enacted by the General 
Assembly, June 3rd, 1897 and amended 1899, 1905 and 1911. 
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One means of bringing about improved construction 


Municipal . 3 % ra: 
Taxation of in Canada is by reform in the manner of municipal 
Setanee taxation. At the present time, no consideration is 


given to the fact that the assessment value of property is in many 
cases, increased 20 to 30 per cent by the erection of first-class instead 
of cheap buildings. Proper construction and improvements to 
existing property receive favourable treatment through the reduc- 
tion of insurance rates, and it is perfectly logical that some preference 
should be given in the imposition of tax rates.* Since municipalities 
have to provide costly fire protection chiefly on account of defective 
buildings, in justice to the community, the tax for such service 
should be equitably levied. Engineering and Contracting, April 25, 
1917, deals with this point as follows: 


“Fire protection is so commonly regarded as being inevitably a 
municipal function that few business men have ever asked themselves 
this question: What would be the economic effect of turning over 
all fire-fighting apparatus and the management of city fire depart- 
ments to fire insurance companies? What would be the further 
effect of authorizing the fire insurance companies to collect the cost 
of fire protection as a part of the premiums charged on fire insurance 
policies? 

“If this were done, it is evident that it would not long remain 
profitable to erect ‘fire traps’ in cities. At present the fireproot 
building is actually taxed to protect the ‘fire trap.’ This anomalous 
condition arises from the fact that city fire department- are sup- 
ported by general taxation of all city property. A fireproof buil ling 
being more costly than one that is not fireproof, therefore pays a 
larger part of the fire department expense. Thus, we have the 
economic absurdity of a fire department supported mostly by taxes 
on property that least needs its services. 

“Were conditions reversed, as they should be and as they would 
be were fire protection furnished by fire iisurance companies, the 
increased expense of_protecting inflammable buildings would lead to 
their rapid elimination.” 


The size of fire departments and the extra cost of water supply 
demanded by insurance companies is not based upon a possible fire 
in a first-class building, but upon maximum requirements to cope 
with a widespread conflagration, such as underwriters believe pos- 
sible in almost every city in Canada. A reform in the method of 
taxation would place the burden of paying for the maintenance of 
this protection upon those who make it necessary, and would relieve 


*Scores of improvements would be carried out were it not for the senseless 
method of taxation, by which improvements are made to bear the burden and con- 
sequently, the desirable citizen, and not the undesirable, is discriminated against. 
Toronto Saturday Night, May 12, 1917. 
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those who are public-spirited and businesslike enough to build so 
as not to require the service.* 


Legislative Proper legislative control of building construction 
Control is the only real and lasting remedy for such condi- 
Necessary 


tions as exist in Canada. Much has been accom- 
plished by means of municipal ordinances in the larger cities, but 
much remains to be done before any real progress can be made. 
Local measures are only as effective as local sentiment will permit. 
The statement is often made that building restrictions are for the 
benefit of architects and builders or for some especial interest. As 
a matter of fact, not only are good laws combated, but owners 
of buildings are often aided by their architects, who of all men 
should be the strongest in their support of protective regulations. 
Every means is used to secure variations from the letter of the 
law. Thinner walls are prescribed, greater height is planned, wall 
openings and vertical shafts are left unprotected and many ill- 
advised ways of reducing the cost of buildings are attempted. 
Architects and owners influence individual members of municipal 
councils, and aldermen have little compunction in attempting to 
override the building department and grant ‘special permits’ for 
any particular building that may not be in accordance with the 
regulations. Hundreds of buildings in Canadian cities have been 
erected by ‘special permit’ and are standing testimony to the 
futility of local ordinances. 

Recently an attempt was made by the Council and the Property 
Committee of the city of Toronto to go over the City Architect’s 
head in granting a permit to a moving picture theatre in contra- 
vention of the city by-law, which provides that a theatre with a 
seating capacity of 500 or over must be of fireproof construction. 
In this case, the City Solicitor, the Fire Chief and the Toronto 
Chapter of Architects supported the City Architect in his fight to 
uphold the provisions of the by-law. Notable examples of the 
contravention of ordinances restricting the height of buildings are 
to be found in practically every large city. There are also many 
instances of by-laws being amended at secret sessions of municipal 
councils in order to favour influential interests. A city architect 
or building inspector may be, and usually is, competent to administer 
a building law, but, under the circumstances, should he exercise 
even ordinary courage in the performance of his duties, he soon 
finds himself in conflict with an alderman whose authority has 
been gained by the accident of a few votes. 


*The city of Cologne allows a rebate in taxes to the man who erects a better 
type of building than he is compelled by law to do. 


CHAPTER VI 


Standardization and Testing of Structural 
Materials and Devices 


CAREFUL analysis of the items entering into the fire damage 

to buildings in Canada discloses the fact that, apart from 
frame construction, approximately 25 to 30 per cent of the loss is 
upon walls and roofs, and 70 to 75 per cent upon interior work, 
wooden doors, windows and frames, combustible floors and par- 
titions, faulty column protection and inferior wall plasters. In 
what are termed ‘fireproof’ buildings, serious losses sometimes occur, 
and, although the main fabric may withstand severe damage, 
the interior trim and surfacing are almost invariably destroyed. 
The foregoing demonstrates the necessity of acquiring exact know- 
ledge of the action of heat on building materials as a basis for 
judging of the manner in which losses by fire may be averted or 
minimized. 


Peis That no material in present commercial use is 
of Fire ‘fireproof,’ or capable of resisting fire beyond 
Beaeure certain fixed limits, has been repeatedly borne out 
by laboratory tests and emphasized in all the important conflagra- 
tions of recent years. In the report of a special committee of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers on ‘Fire and Earthquake 
Damage to Buildings,’ it is stated that ‘‘Unless one has been an 
eyewitness, it is difficult to realize how all materials that men make 
into the shape of buildings can be so utterly destroyed in a general 
conflagration.”’* 


The word ‘fireproof,’ though convenient as a figure of speech, 
describes an ideal to be achieved rather than a condition already — 
attained. In view of the popular misconception attached to the 
term and the way in which many inferior materials have been 
made to appear immune against fire, the word is being generally 
discarded for the more rational description ‘fire-resisting.’ This 
term implies varying degrees of resistance to fire, and does not 


* Transactions of the American Society of Civil Engineers, vol. LIX, p. 237. 
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qualify any material as being proof against all fire damage. For 
this reason, the International Fire Prevention Congress, at London 
in 1903, in addition to approving this distinction, adopted the 
following resolutions: 


“Re standards of fire-resistance, the congress confirms the 
British Fire Prevention Committee’s proposed standards of fire- 
resistance, and hereby resolves that the universal standards of fire- 
resistance shall, in future, be— . 


1. Temporary protection 
2. Partial] protection 
3. Full protection 
in accordance with the committee’s schedule as follows: 


1.—STANDARD TABLE FOR FIRE-RESISTING FLOORS 
AND CEILINGS 











| Mint 
Duration of a Load per Minimum tine fox, 
Classification Sub- test at Minimum | guperficiai foot |superficial arealapplication 
class least temperature distributed under test | of water 
under 
pressure 
Temporary pro- | A 45 mins. | 1,500 F. Optional 100 sq. ft. | 2 mins. 
tective class..| B 60 mins. | 1,500 F. Optionai 200 sq. ft. | 2 mins. 
Partial protec- | A 90 mins. | 1,800 F. 1 cwt. 100 sq. ft. | 2 mins. 
tive class..... B | 120 mins. | 1,800 F. 14 cwt. 200 sq. ft. | 2 mins. 
Full protective | A | 150 mins. | 1,800 F. 2 cwt. 100 sq. ft. | 2 mins. 
elass i. a. > B | 240 mins. | 1,800 F. 24 cwt. 200 sq. ft. | 5 mins. 
2.—STANDARD TABLE FOR FIRE-RESISTING PARTITIONS 
Minimum 
Duration of | Mm mum Thickness Minimum time for 
Classification Sub- test at te per- of superficial | application 
class least a ure material area under of water 
test under 
pressure 
Temporary pro- | A 45 mins. | 1,500 F. |2 in. and under| 80 sq. ft.} 2 mins, 
tective class..| B 60 mins. | 1,500 F. Optional 80 sq. ft.} 2 mins. 
Partial protec- | A 90 mins. | 1,800 F. |23in. and under} 80 sq. ft.| 2 mins. 
tive class..... B | 120 mins. | 1,800 F. Optional 80 sq. ft.| 2 mins, 
Full protective | A | 150 mins.| 1,800 F. |2}in. and under} 80 sq. ft.) 2 mins. 
(2 CE ea B | 240 mins. | 1,800 F. Optional 80 sq. ft.) 5 mins. 
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3.—STANDARD TABLE FOR FIRE-RESISTING SINGLE DOORS, WITH OR WITHOUT 








FRAMES 

Minimum 

Duration of | Minimum Thickness Minimum time for 
Classification Sub- test at temper- oO superficial | application 

class least , ture Material area under | of water 

test under 

pressure 
Temporary pro- | A 45 mins. | 1,500 F. |2 in. and under| 20sq. ft.| 2 mins. 
tective class..| B 60 mins. | 1,500 F Optional 20 sq. ft.| 2 mins. 
Partial protec- | A 90 mins. | 1,800 F.|2 in. and under| 20 sq. ft.| 2 mins. 
tive class..... B | 120 mins. | 1,800 F Optional 20 sq. ft.| 2 mins. 
Full protective | A | 150 mins. | 1,800 F.|2in. and under| 25 sq. ft.| 2 mins. 
class ek B | 240 mins. |} 1,800 F Optional 25 sq. ft.| 5 mins. 

















The general principle enunciated was that all classes of materials 
and types of construction should be divided into three broad groups 
according to the degree in which they withstood damage by fire. 
The standards laid down by the congress have since been adopted 
by practically all European countries. 


In the United States, a joint committee of the American Society 
for Testing Materials, the Bureau of Standards, the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, the American Society of Civil En- 
gineers, the Canadian Society of Civil Engineers, the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers and the American Concrete In- 
stitute has been engaged for some time in formulating an American 
standard for grading the fire resistance of materials. A plan of 
classification has been adopted in which the terms ‘four-hour 
protection,’ ‘two-hour protection’ and ‘one-hour protection’ take 
the place of ‘full,’ ‘partial’ and ‘temporary’ protection, as recom- 
mended by the International Fire Prevention Congress.* All 
materials will be graded upon their degree of resistance in fire 
tests conducted in accordance with a standard time and tempera- 
ture curve. 


In Canada, no attempt has so far been made to formulate 
standard requirements in regard to fire resistance and there appears 
to be little appreciation of the fact that the word ‘fireproof’ is 
without real significance in the absence of definite standards of 
measurement. 


* American standard adopted 1917. 
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Increasing Use | Rapid improvement in the construction of important 
of Fire-Resisting buildings in Canada has been brought about during 
oe recent years by the substitution of brick, struc- 
tural terra cotta, iron, steel, gypsum and* cement products for 
wood. The following table shows that since 1901 the consumption 
of cement alone in this country has increased over 700 per cent. 


CEMENT USED IN Canapa, 1901-1915 




















Barrels produced Barrels imported | Total consumption 
in Canada (Portland) (Portland) 
1901 317,066 555,900 872,963 
1902 594,594 544,954 1,139,548 
1903 627,741 773,678 1,401,419 
1904 910,358 784,630 1,694,988 
1905 1,346,548 918,701 2,265,249 
1906 2,119,764 665,845 2,785,609 
1907 2,436,093 672,630 3,108,723 
1908 2,665,289 469,049 3,134,338 
1909* 4,067,709 142,194 - 4,209,903 
1910 4,753,975 349,310 5,103,285 
1911 5,692,915 661,916 6,354,831 
1912 7,132,732 1,434,413 8,567,145 
1913 8,658,805 — 254,093 8,912,898 
1914 7,172,480 98,022 7,270,502 
1915 5,681,032 28,190 5,709,222 





* Since 1909 no natural rock cement has been produced. 


According to figures published by the Mines Branch of the 
Department of Mines, almost as great progress has been made in 
the production of other fire-resisting materials, although a con- 
siderable falling off in building construction has taken place during 
the last three years. 


VALUE OF Brick USED IN Canapa, 1910-1915 





Canadian production . Imports 
Common brick Pressed brick Building brick | Building blocks 
1910 $5,105,354 - $ 807,294 $274,482 t 
1911 5,420,890 1,094,582 475,865 Tt 
1912 7,010,375 1,609,854 763,470 t 
1913 5,917,373 1,458,733 575,269 $356,366 
1914 3,653,861 1,115,556 353,353 276,817 


1915 1,755,187 492,774 114,958 181,145 





+ No figures available. 
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TERRA-COTTA AND SAND-LIME BRICK; PRODUCTION IN CANADA 








Production of fireproofing and Production of sand-lime 
architectural terra-cotta brick 
1910 $176,979 $ 371,857 
1911 409,585 442,427 
1912 448,853 1,020,386 
1913 461,387 909,665 
1914 405,543 609,515 
1915 253,401 141,742 


VALUE OF ASBESTOS PRODUCED IN CANADA, 1910-1915 


Raw material Raw material 
shipped from mines exported 
1910 $2,555,974 $2,108,632 
1911 2,922,062 2,067,259 
1912 3,117,572 2,349,353 
1913 3,830,909 2,848,057 
1914 2,892,266 2,298,646 


1915 3,553,166 2,734,695 


VALUE OF GYPSUM PRODUCED IN Canapaé, 1910-1915 


Canadian Gypsum 

production exported 
1910 $ 934,446 $416,725 
1911 993,394 425,161 
1912 1,324,620 423,208 
1913 1,447,739 504,383 
1914 1,156,207 404,234 
1915 854,929 336,380 


In the past, the utilization of these materials in Canada has 
been restricted by competition with wood. Advances in the price 
of lumber and the preference shown by insurance companies for 
improved construction has, however, created a demand that is 
rapidly diminishing the difference in cost. Wholesale prices of 
building materials, as gathered by the Department of Labour, 
show an increase of almost 60 per cent in the cost of lumber in 1915 
as compared with 1900. During the same period, brick has in- 
creased in price almost 48 per cent, but cement has declined 46 
per cent. 


+ See Careful enquiry respecting the strength, dura- 
mpo: ce oO “1: ee oo, 8 
Impartial Tests _ bility and other structural qualities of fire resistive 
materials, the more suitable forms for their appli- 
cation and the dissemination of information relative to their 
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comparative costs and permanence, would doubtless enlarge their use. 
Although there is a vast amount of this information scattered 
throughout the country, it has not, unfortunately, been collated 
with the care and accuracy which the importance of the subject 
warrants. , Most of the data in available form have been procured 
by individuals commercially interested in proprietary materials 
and, therefore, not fitted to present the facts in their proper relation 
nor to draw sound conclusions from them. On this point F. W. 
Fitzpatrick, Executive Officer of the International: Association of 
Building Commissioners, states: 


“TI have had portions of each of two blocks of a material manu- 
factured by two competing makers tested by experts in their 
respective laboratories, and, in each case, it was conclusively proven 
that that maker’s material was perfect and the other of absolutely 
no account. In fire tests, an expert can obtain exactly the results 
he wants to get. An expert employed by a company naturally has 
a prejudice towards the interests of that company and his opinions 
are more or less unconsciously coloured in its behalf. In spite of 
the splendid laboratories attached to so many great manufacturing 
plants, I cannot help feeling amused when I read in advertisements 
that exhaustive tests prove their materials to have advantages over 
all else in the same line. For money, you can get nearly any kind 
of a test you want.” ; 


The frequently exaggerated claims of the advocates of structural 
tile, expanded metal, stucco and reinforced concrete in their numer- 
-ous forms are not only unreasonable, but have resulted in contra- 
dictory interpretations of laws regulating building construction. 
There are types of buildings for which reinforced concrete is best 
adapted and there are buildings in which terra-cotta offers the 
greatest advantages. It is also true that there is a large class 
of buildings for which neither is so well adapted as brick or some 
form of expanded metal with plaster super-imposed. What is true of 
the various types of buildings is equally true of the forms in which 
materials are to be applied. There are many kinds of concrete 
slabs and of tile, each lending itself best to some peculiar situation. 
There are also numberless systems of expanded metal utilizing 
differently constituted plasters, each doubtless having greater 
merit for a particular purpose than any others. These things 
can only be determined and brought into proper relation by experi- 
ment and investigation. If it be a reasonable contention that 
compulsory laws are needed to control the construction of buildings, 
they should be based upon accurate data formulated after the 
actual testing of materials and devices, according to uniform and 
unvarying standards. 
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Tinsletent The present lack of authoritative data with respect 

Municipal to building materials and modes of construction is 

ao clearly evident in the inconsistencies and contra- 

dictions incorporated in many municipal building ordinances in 

Canada. The city of Toronto building by-law, 1913, for example, 

specifies the following safe loads per square foot for brick masonry: 
Kiln-run bricks laid in lime mortar, 4 tons. 


Ordinary bricks laid in Portland cement mortar, 6 tons. 
Hard bricks laid in lime mortar, 7 tons. 


In comparison, the permissible loads per square foot on soils 
is as follows: 
Gravel and coarse sand well cemented, 8 tons. 


Dry hard clay, 4 tons. 
Sand, compact and well cemented, 4 tons. 


According to these requirements, well compacted gravel or 
coarse sand is considered capable of sustaining a greater load than 
any grade of brickwork, and twice as much as kiln-run bricks laid 
in lime mortar. 


The provisions of the by-law respecting strengths of girders 
are such as to require much heavier construction than is considered 
ordinary good practice. For instance, a girder following the speci- 
fications of any Canadian railway or the Canadian Society of Civil 
Engineers would not be approved for use in a building in Toronto; 
neither would a bridge girder built by the Works department of 
the city be regarded as safe by the city architect’s department. 

Equally inconsistent are the requirements in regard to wood 
beams and columns. A long-leaf yellow pine column, 12 x 12 inches 
and 15 feet long, would not be permitted to carry more than 52 
tons by the building by-law, but would be considered entirely safe‘ 
under a load of 65 tons in a structure erected by the city Works 
department. A column of the same dimensions would be per- 
mitted to carry 68 tons by the Dominion or Ontario governments, 
61 tons in Boston or Buffalo, 64 tons in Chicago and 70 tons in 
Baltimore. 


The by-law also provides that the steel columns in external 
walls have, on the outside faces, 10 inches of protective covering, 
namely 9 inches of brickwork plus one inch of cement, and only 
444 inches of brickwork plus one inch of cement, inside, 
despite the fact that the heat from a fire is much greater inside 
than it is outside. Again, 414 inches is specified as sufficient 
covering for girders carrying the external walls except that only 
2 inches is specified as minimum covering for the outer edges of 
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heir flanges. The buckling of these girders would remove the 
lateral support of the wall columns and cause collapse of the entire 
wall. If 5}4 inches covering is required for the protection of the 
columns, 44% inches is obviously insufficient to protect the girders. 


On the other hand, Prof. C. R. Young* points out that San 
Francisco, after receiving a report of a special committee of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, requires only 234 inches of 
brick set in cement mortar for fire-proofing all around such 
columns. Chicago requires 4 inches of brickwork all around 
external columns and St. Louis only 3 inches. 


; These obvious inconsistencies in the Toronto by- 
ie ps law are mentioned merely to illustrate the need in 
Effects ¥ +0, US 

Canada for uniform standards of building practice. 
Equal, if not greater, absurdities occur in the building by-laws of 
other cities and give rise to many grievances, besides occasioning 
the needless expenditure of large sums of money. Broadly speak- 
ing, the day’of sound construction in Canada is being deferred 
through lack of data upon which to base reasonable requirements. 
There is a difference of almost four hundred per cent between the, 
highest and lowest requirements for the same load in the formula 
stated by various authorities and used by architects in the cal- 
culation of steel reinforcement in flat slab concrete construction. 
If the minimum figures are correct, there is a tremendous waste of 
steel when the maximum figures are used, and, on the other hand, 
if the maximum figures are necessary to structural safety, all build- 
ings not in accordance with them should be condemned. Dr. 
S. W. Stratton, Director of the United States Bureau of Standards, 
emphasizes this point in regard to the fire-proofing of steel columns 
as follows: ; 


“Many millions of dollars are annually spent on buildings the 
integrity of which depends upon the stability of the supporting 
steel columns. Little engineering data are available from which to 
draw conclusions as to the protection required to render these col- 
umns safe under various conditions of fire hazard. The requirements 
of building codes on these questions are so different that it is evident 
that some codes are either requiring an unnecessarily thick fire- 
proof covering with undue increase in construction qualities or else 
other codes are requiring too thin covering with undue increase of 
danger to the stability of the structure under existing fire hazards.” 


Many requirements, while admirable in theory, are unworkable 
in practice, owing to cost. Laws that impose too rigid a standard 


* The Structural Requirements of the Toronto Building By-law of 1913. 
The Canadian Engineer, vol. XXVI, pp. 383-387. 
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may be condemned equally with those that are too lax in that 
they tend to atrophy all efforts at improvement. Prof. C. R. 
Young, in discussing the requirements of the Toronto building 
by-law, makes the following statement: 


“One obvious result of the exactions of the present by-law is 
the high cost of building. In steel construction, experience has 
shown that the total cost of buildings is from 3 to 10 per cent more 
than it should be. Reinforced concrete buildings cost at least 
from 5 to 15 per cent more than they would if designed to a reason- 
able and at the same time perfectly safe specification. The waste 
involved in mill construction buildings is from 5 to 10 per cent of 
the total cost. Taking all classes of buildings into consideration, 
it is on the side of safety to say that there is an annual waste in the 
construction of buildings in Toronto of at least $750,000.” 


The effect of such severity in building requirements is to limit 
the extent of first-class construction. Mr. E. H. Darling, speaking 
before the last annual conference of the Canadian Clay Products 
Association said: ‘‘Conditions imposed in some cases are made 
so arduous as to be prohibitive, and actually put a premium upon 
the poorer type of construction. Any legislation that requires an 
extravagant use of any article or material so adds to the cost of a 
building that, instead of increasing the demand for it, it actually 
has a tendency to restrict its use.”” This is especially true in laying 
down requirements respecting the fire resistance of materials and 
modes of construction; for, to the average person, these matters 
are merely incidental to the more important questions of convenience 
- and appearance in a building. This is one of the main reasons 
why model regulations, such as those formulated by underwriters, 
are not universally adopted. 


Such formule and general requirements as are at 
Existing ; ; sia’ < 
Standards present recognized in building practice in Canada, 

have been promulgated from time to time by the 
American Scciety for Testing Materials, American Society of Civil 
Engineers, American Society of Mechanical Engineers, Canadian 
Society of Civil Engineers, Columbia University, New York Build- 
ing Department, National Board of Fire Underwriters, Associated 
Mutual Insurance Laboratories, National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion and Canadian Fire Underwriters’ Association. As the specifi- 
cations published by these bodies are, for the most part, based upon 
experimentation in the United States, it is questionable whether 
they always provide the best possible guidance for Canadian prac- 
tice. Moreover, being in the nature of advisory standards, they are 
obviously powerless to regulate effectively and uniformly the use 
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of building materials and methods of construction. Their adoption 
is naturally influenced by the local cost and availability of materials 
and, when incorporated into building laws, they are not infrequently 
manipulated to favour a particular product or impose unnecessary 
restriction upon the use of some other. 


‘Underwriters’ Requirements,’ as promulgated by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, New York, and adopted by virtually 
every insurance organization in the United States and Canada, 
cover a wide field, embracing all materials, devices and equipment 
considered as measurably affecting the fire hazard.* Published in 
the form of ‘Rules and Requirements’ for insurance organizations, 
their general adoption is officially recommended by the National 
Fire Protection Association. As compliance with them by 
the public is essential to the securing of concessions in 
insurance rates, they have become fairly well established as 


* The following standards published by the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers have been adopted by practically all insurance organizations in the United 
States and Canada: 


Acetylene gas machines and storage of calcium carbide. 
Coal gas producers. 

Electrical wiring and apparatus (National Electrical code). 
Fire department equipment and organization (private). 
Fire doors and shutters. 

Fire extinguishers (chemical). 

Fire hose (for fire departments). 

Fire hose (for private installations). 

Fire pumps (separate standard for each type). 

Fire resisting construction. 

Gas and gasolene engines. 

Gasolene vapour lighting machines, lamps and systems. 
Gasolene vapour stoves for cooking and heating. 
Grain dryers. 

Gravity tanks. 

Hose courlings and hydrant fittings. 

Hose houses for mill yards. 

Incubators and brooders. 

Kerosene oil pressure systems. 

Lightning protection equipment. 

Municipal fire alarm systems. 

Nitro-cellulose films. 

Oil storage (fuel). 

Oxy-acetylene heating and welding apparatus. 

Railway car house construction and protection. 
Signalling systems. 

Sky-lights. 

Sprinkler equipments. 

Steam pump governors and auxiliary pumps. 


Uniform requirements regarding mill construction, inferior construction 
general hazards, oil rooms, general protection, stair-way and elevator enclosures, 
watchmen, thermostats, etc. 

Valves, indicator boxes and private hydrants. 

Waste cans, ash cans, fire pails and safety cans for benzene and gasolene. 

Wire glass and metal window frame construction, etc. 

Note: Other standards are pending in committees. 
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standards of practice. From the viewpoint of fire protection, 
their excellence is beyond dispute, and the only criticism possible 
is that they invariably represent ideal requirements and not reason- 
able limits of perfection. Good grounds for this stringency are to 
be found in the common carelessness and indifference to details 
which has characterized American and Canadian workmanship in 
the past. The highest requirements are, however, undesirable for 
incorporation in general legislation. Such standards, while suffi- 
ciently high to justify adoption, should not impose unreasonable 
expense upon the public. 


Need of Equally important as the setting of definite struc- 
Testing tural standards in Canada is the provision of 
Facilities 


adequate facilities for obtaining unbiassed con- 
clusions as to the qualities of materials. Under existing conditions, 
architects, builders and municipal officials have necessarily to 
accept the bare statements of the manufacturers as to the relative 
value of the majority of new materials and devices. When formu- 
lating municipal building laws, those in charge of the work are 
persistently besieged by representatives of various products, each 
with convincing testimony that his particular material should be 
given preference, or, at least, recognition. In the confusion caused 
by a multiplicity of conflicting data, requirements are more often 
framed and interpreted to favour good salesmanship than in 
accordance with experience. 

Owing to the difficulty of conducting adequate tests of materials 
in”Canada, it is rarely possible to include requirements respecting 
quality in building specifications. To mention a particular brand 
of cement or plaster, for instance, might exclude the best on the 
market and to simply specify ‘plaster’ might admit the poorest. 
Often an effort is made to duplicate material once found satisfactory 
by prescribing a specific brand and adding the words ‘or equal’— 
a recourse which is absurd, since, without definite standards or 
adequate testing facilities, comparison is impracticable. 

The disadvantage under which architects, engineers, builders 
and municipal authorities labour, in the absence of a central 
authoritative testing laboratory or bureau, has been emphasized 
by many of the leading architects in Canada. 

Mr. W. W. Pearse, City Architect and Superintendent of Build- 
ings, Toronto, states: 


“This department is at the present time at work on the revision 
of the city building by-law and we have found great difficulty in 
getting accurate data with reference to Canadian products which 
might be used in buildings in order to protect them from fire. If 
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I might suggest it, I think it would be an excellent thing if some 
central bureau could be maintained whereby the different muni- 
cipalities could get full information with reference to the fire-resist- 
ing qualities and also the strength of the different materials used in 
buildings. In a great many cases, this department is forced to get 
its information either from the fire underwriters or from different 
cities located in the United States. This it appears to me to be a 
very poor policy to have to pursue. At the present time we are 
making use of the testing laboratories of the University of Toronto, 
but, unfortunately, this is closed to us during the time the school is 
in session.” 


The laboratories of the larger universities, such as McGill, 
Toronto and Queen’s, and the testing laboratory of the Dominion 
Mines Branch, carry on excellent research work along many 
lines and are suitably equipped (not perhaps fully) for the exami- 
nation and testing of structural materials and fire protective devices.* 
Architects and engineers frequently consult and submit materials 
to these laboratories, but, outside of the more important cities, 
there appears to be little advantage taken of the facilities they afford. 


eee aes The standards formulated by the National Board 
Laboratories of Fire Underwriters, New York, to which reference 
ane. has already been made, specify that all materials, 
fire protection appliances and electrical equipment must be sub- 
mitted for testing and approval to the Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
Inc., of Chicago.t Under these standards, as adopted by under- 
writing organizations in Canada, it is essential that all. materials 
and devices covered by the specifications should be approved at 
Chicago before recognition is given them by insurance companies. 


* The Geology and Mines Act, 1907, assigns to the Mines Branch the func- 
tion of carrying out chemical, mechanical and metallurgical investigations. At 
the outset, the scope of the work undertaken was limited by the capacity and equip- 
ment of the laboratories. Since 1910, the testing facilities have been largely 
increased. The fuel testing station for the analysis of natural and other combustible 
gases, etc., was opened in 1910 and this was followed in 1911 by a metallurgical 
laboratory. In 1912, chemical laboratories were installed and,in 1915, these were 
enlarged. A ceramic laboratory was also erected in 1915, with facilities for ex- 
perimental work upon clays, structural materials in general, cement, concrete, 
building stones and sands for concrete making, foundry purposes and glass manu- 
facturing. In a report upon the work of the laboratories the Director, Dr. Eugene 
Haanel, states that it is proposed to extend the scope of the technical investigations 
carried on and to provide suitable appliances and equipment for other lines of work 
which come under the statutory jurisdiction of the Mines Branch. 


{Lists of approved materials, devices and equipment are issued semi-annually 
as follows: : 

(1) Electrical Wires and Fittings (in accordance with requirements of National 
Electrical code). , } 

(2)) Mechanical Appliances—including structural materials and devices and 
gas, oil and chemical appliances. : ; 

Copies of these lists are procurable from the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., 
Chicago; National Board of Fire Underwriters, New York; and National Fire 
Protection Association, Boston. 5 
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In the absence of any other recognized authority, many muni- 
cipalities also require similar approval, so that the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc., decides, in a large measure, what materials 
and devices shall be used in Canada. 

To appreciate rightly the work of the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories, Inc., and the scope and character of its interests, it is neces- 
sary to review the methods it employs. The following statement 
by the manager, Mr. W. H. Merrill, outlines the objects and general 
procedure of the Laboratories: 


‘Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., a corporation chartered in 
1901, by the State of Illinois, is authorized to establish and main- 
tain laboratories for the examination and testing of appliances and 
devices, and to enter into contracts with the owners and manufac- 
turers of such appliances and devices, respecting the recommenda- 
tion thereof to insurance organizations. 

Its chief financial support has been received from the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, under whose general direction the 
work is carried on. 

The principal offices and testing stations are situated at 207 East 
Ohio Street, Chicago. The New York office is equipped for the 
conduct of examinations and tests of all electrical devices under 
the same conditions as those afforded at the principal office and 
testing station in Chicago. 

Summaries of the Laboratories’ reports are promulgated on 
printed cards filed according to classifications, and cabinets con- 
taining these cards are maintained at the offices of the principal 
Boards of Underwriters and Inspection Bureaus, at many of the 
general offices’ of insurance companies, by some insurance firms, 
and at the local offices of the Laboratories in larger cities. 

The aims of the founders of Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., 
were to secure the best and fairest opinion regarding the merits or 
demerits of every device, system, machine or material, in respect 
to life and fire hazards, and accident prevention, and to have the 
work so conducted and reviewed as to secure accuracy and uni- 
formity in its findings. This object has been accomplished to such 
an extent that the majority of the underwriters in the United 
States and Canada, many state and municipal authorities, plant 
operators, and a large number of architects, building owners and 
users either accept or require a report from these Laboratories inci- 
dent to their recognition of systems and materials having a bearing 
upon fire hazards or accident prevention. 

As, manifestly, the regular subscribers to the Laboratories cannot. 
be called upon to cover the expenses of tests made at the request 
of cthers, a system has been established whereby a manufacturer 
or owner desirous of securing an examination and report by the 
Laboratories on any particular device, system or material, is enabled 
to do so by first depositing a preliminary fee as evidence of good 
faith, and, on completion of the work, paying the balance of its cost. 
As a warrant that an applicant will not incur costs beyond his ex- 
pectations, a limit of expense is fixed in each case beyond which 
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charges are not made. By this means, an opportunity is afforded 
anyone at a comparatively low cost to secure the opinion of recog- 
nized authorities covering any device, system or material in its 
relation to fire hazards or accident prevention. The amounts of 
the fees are in proportion to the nature and extent of the work re- 
quired in examinations and tests. The cost of experimental work 
is practically the same in each class of device, whether samples show 
superior or inferior qualities. The applicant’s obligation to pay the 
charges is not, therefore, contingent upon the nature of the opinion 
rendered—whether favourable or otherwise. 

The schedule of charges found necessary in the different branches 
of the work is arranged by groups, as follows: 


Amount of Total Cost to Applicant 
Preliminary Fee Not to Exceed 
RiP LTA Fake hx. $100.00 $250.00 
Ee ce ME ge oe he 50.00 100.00 
RPG ON. och. otakoon 3 25.00 75.00 
SOL UIGAED « Sena sa nt ae 10.00 50.00 
Sarit yen oe ak. 1: 5.00 25.00 


Group F—Under this group is classified experimental work 
and researches covering subjects or appliances 
for which standard requirements are not adopted. 
The amount of the preliminary fee is $100 and 
statements are rendered monthly as the work 
proceeds. 


Whenever approval of appliances or materials is ready to 
issue, the favourable opinion, promulgated as above described, is 
followed up by one of the following three forms of supervision over 
goods marketed under the approval. 

The oldest of these three forms is the Re-examination Service, 
in which the maker agrees, during the continuance of the approval, 
to pay certain fees annually (ranging usually from $5.00 to $30.00), 
with which the Laboratories defray the cost of obtaining 
samples in the open market or from the manufacturer and of making 
examinations and tests of the appliance one or more times yearly. 
Unsatisfactory features, if any are found as a result of the re- 
examination, are corrected by the maker on subsequent products. 


The second form of supervision is the Inspection Service, which 
is regarded by the Laboratories’ management as superior to the 
Re-examination Service and is applied, so far as possible, wherever 
the Label Service, later described, is not considered practicable. 
The Inspection Service includes regular and frequent examinations 
and tests of products at factories by Laboratories’ engineers and 
the correction by the manufacturer of features found not in com- 
pliance with the standards of efficiency shown by the samples 
originally approved, together with supplementary examinations at 
the Laboratories of samples purchased in the open market or re- 
ceived from inspectors and users, thus affording counter-checks on 
the factory inspection work and determinations of the service value 
of the product. 
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The cost of the Inspection Service is billed monthly in each 
case to manufacturers. 

The third form of supervision by the Laboratories is the Label 
Service. This is regarded by the Laboratories’ management as the 
most efficient and satisfactory of the three methods and is being 
utilized to a greater extent each year. The Label Service consists of 
inspections of devices and materials at the factories by Laboratories’ 
engineers, and the labelling of standard goods by stamps, transfers 
or labels, whereby they may be recognized wherever found; and, 
in addition, of systematic supplementary examinations and tests at 
the Laboratories of samples of labelled goods purchased in the open 
market or received from inspectors and users, thus serving to 
counter-check the efficiency of the factory inspection work and to 
determine the service value of the product. 

For a number of industries this service now includes inspection 
of the product at factories, check tests on materials purchased in 
the open market, service value determinations by re-tests of samples 
which have been in practical use, and schedule estimates, showing 
comparative demerits noted on products. These elaborations are 
working to the decided advantage of all concerned, and are at all 
possible only under the labelling system. 

The cost of this service is defrayed by charges made for the 
labels which vary according to the nature and extent of the inspec- 
tion needed. Inno case is the cost of the service sufficient to become 
a factor of importance in determining the selling price of the article 
labelled. 

The activities of the Laboratories in Canada are mainly con- 
ducted by the Canadian Fire Underwriters’ Association, with offices 
in Toronto and Montreal. Our London, Eng., office was estab- 
lished three years ago in response to recommendations contained 
in a report of the British Trade Commissioner in Canada rendered 
the Admiralty Office. We, at present, have application pending 
before the Secretary of State at Ottawa for organization of Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, Inc., of Canada.” 


Criticism of While the tests of the Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
Underwriters’ Inc., are conducted by able technicians and its 
Laboratories, Inc. Fodings recognized thoritative iderabl 

g g as author , considerable 
criticism of the constitution, control and methods of the Laboratories 
has been made from time to time. Such criticism has been chiefly 
directed along the following lines: 

(1) By means of the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., insurance 
organizations practically dictate what structural materials, electrical 
devices and fire protection equipment shall be used over the whole 
American continent. 

(2) Manufacturers of any materials or apparatus not approved 
according to the highest standards of the Underwriters’ Laboratories 
are unable to find a ready sale for their products. : 

(3) Manufacturers in Canada are forced to submit their pro- 
ducts to a private corporation in the United States for approval 
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before placing them upon the Canadian market. British manu- 
facturers are under an even greater disability in attempting to sell 
goods in Canada, for the absolute control vested in the Chicago 
Laboratories may be used as a means of discrimination against 
materials and devices not of United States manufacture.* 


Mr. Powell Evans, organizer of the First American Fire Pre- 
vention Convention, Philadelphia, 1913, member of the National 
Fire Protection Association, and representative of United States 
manufacturing interests, in referring to the operations of the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, states: 


“Suppose a manufacturer of electrical appliances wants to 
market a new switch to control electric light current. He finds no 
profitable market for such device unless it is ‘approved’ by the 
insurance underwriters having jurisdiction all over the country. 
When the manufacturer begins to investigate what he should do to 
get this insurance approval he is directed to send his device to the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., of Chicago. In the Laboratories 
they submit such appliances to analysis and test based on their 
experience and judgment. If the engineers and managers of the 
laboratory decide on a satisfactory report, they then submit it, 
with a sample of the device to their Council, made up of men, who, 
with one or two exceptions are all primarily occupied in the fire 
insurance field.| Unless the manufacturer can get this approval 
he cannot in practice make much of a success of his business. 


* Amongst the many thousands of manufacturers of approved materials and 
devices (lists of April, 1917 and July, 1917), 47 Canadian firms only are listed as 
manufacturing labelled goods and 11 of these are branches of United States con- 
cerns. The number of Canadian companies manufacturing approved materials are 
as follows: sprinkler-heads, 1; chemical extinguishers, 3; fire hose, 4; fire doors, 
shutters, window frames and hardware, 20; time clocks, 1; acetylene generators, 
1; gasolene storage tanks, 1; electrical wires, fixtures and appliances, 16. 


{+ The Underwriters Laboratories, Inc., Council consists of: F. E. Cabot, 
Secretary, Boston Board of Fire Underwriters, Boston; Gorham Dana, Manager, 
Underwriters Bureau of New England, Boston; fCol. B. W. Dunn, Chief Inspector, 
Bureau of Explosives, New York City; C. M. Goddard, Secretary, New England 
Insurance Exchange, Boston; H. H. Glidden, Board of Underwriters of Chicago; 
A. W. Hadrill, Canadian Fire Underwriters Assn., Montreal; E. B. Hatch, The 
Union, Chicago; H. C. Henley, St. Louis Fire Prevention Bureau, St. Louis; C. A. 
Hexamer, Secretary, Philadelphia Fire Underwriters Assn., Philadelphia; W. E. 
Mallalieu, Manager, National Board of Fire Underwriters, New York; W. H. 
Merrill, Manager, Underwriters Laboratories Inc., Chicago; E. F. Mohrhardt, 
Secretary, Board of Fire Underwriters of the Pacific, San Francisco; E. A. Northey, 
Manager, New England Bureau of United Inspection, Boston; H. L. Phillips, 
Manager, Factory Insurance Association, Hartford; R. G. Potter, Secretary, Un- 
derwriters Association of the State of New York, Syracuse; W. O. Robb, New York 
Fire Ins. Exchange; W. C. Robinson, Chief Engineer, Underwriters Laboratories 
Inc., Chicago; T. B. Sellers, Manager, Ohio Inspection Bureau, Columbus; W. A 
Stoney, Manager, Underwriters Bureau of the Middle and Southern States, New 
York; F. J. T. Stewart, New York Board of Fire Underwriters, New York City; 
tDr. S. W. Stratton, Director, Bureau of Standards, Washington; Louis Wie ler- 
hold, Secretary, Underwriters Assn. of the Middle Department, Philadelphia. 

Persons whose names are marked with dagger (f) are not connected with the 


fire insurance business. 
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“This control does not stop at, the test of the physical unit. It 
is extended to requiring an applicant to materially expose his 
business, financial and commercial, to them; and conduct it in 
accord with their policy as regards the production of approved 
devices. The Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., also widely control 
the continuous factory production of all ‘approved’ devices and 
products by the application of the ‘label’ service applied to all 
units of production under agreement, which is intended to be a 
public notification that everything so labelled has been inspected 
and found up to the standard of its original approved prototype. 
Any disagreement arising with manufacturers in the conduct of 
the ‘label’ service is submitted to arbitration. . . . . 

““Underwriters’ Standard’ is required by the majority of all 
underwriters, stock and mutual, as a basis for favourable rates; 
and non-standard appliances and practices are altogether rejected 
or penalized in the rate. There is virtually complete insurance 
concert of purpose and action in this control, otherwise it would 
prove abortive. The system is highly practical and effective; has 
been the only competent, critical agent in the matter, and has 
proved to be a powerful factor in advancing the cause of fire pre- 
vention and protection. Like every other human agency, however, 
it has developed some correctable abuses because of the intensely 
expert and little understood nature of the business, and the fact 
that all laboratory authority is lodged in a limited and intimate 
circle of men owing primary allegiance to some insurance interest. 
To date it has been a purely commercial despotism—benevolent in 
the main but despotism still—which is also measurably one-sided. 
This control lies at the heart of the insurance engineering system; 
is faithfully and continuously applied by the entire underwriting 
activity; and virtually covers and materially affects all created 
property of buildings and contents throughout the United States 
and Canada—without the owners of property really understanding 
the fact and ‘without government regulation of any kind to date— 
National, State or local.’ 


The disabilities of Canadian and British manufacturers in 
_ being obliged to submit their products to a United States tribunal 
before marketing in Canada was the subject of a report to the 
British Board of Trade in 1918 by C. Hamilton Wickes, British 
Trade Commissioner in Canada. After investigation, the con- 
clusions reached were, in part, as follows: 


“The experimental work carried out by the Laboratories, their 
method of reports and labelling approved articles, is no doubt 
advantageous not only to the fire insurance companies but also to 
the American manufacturer carrying on business in the United 
States. I would also be prepared to concede that the Laboratories 
are desirous of not placing difficulties in the way of the foreign 
manufacturer utilizing the facilities offered by them. It is, never- 
theless, an intolerable state of affairs that British manufacturers. as 
well as Canadian, should be compelled to send samples and par- 
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ticulars of their goods to a foreign corporation to be approved or 
rejected before they are able or permitted to do business in a portion 
of the British Empire, namely, the Dominion of Canada. 

The Laboratories are officered by consulting and other engineers, 
expert in regard to various lines, and it may be conceded that they 
exercise a wise and discriminating care in the carrying out of their. 
duties in regard to American manufacturers, but, when it comes to 
experimenting and testing articles of British or European manufac- 
turers, devised on different lines and manufactured to standards 
other than the rules and requirements laid down by the National 
Fire Protection Association, under which the Laboratories carry 
out their work, the technical staff without any experience in regard 
to the reliability of the articles submitted not infrequently find 
themselves obliged to withhold their authorization. To this, the 
British manufacturer very properly objects and he feels the more 
indignant when he is aware that his manufactures in every way 
meet the more stringent requirements in other parts of the world. 
J think he should be supported in this objection unless, indeed, we 
are prepared to concede that the United States engineer is the 
repository of all the wisdom in the world in regard to every class 
of article, appliance, system or device dealing with fire hazard which 
has been or is to be invented in the world.”’ 

As a result of the foregoing enquiry and report, the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories established a branch office in London, England, 
to deal with goods of British manufacture. More recently, owing to 
considerable dissatisfaction on the part of United States manufac- 
turers as to the propriety of a private corporation formulating 
standards which are, in many cases, enforced by public officials, and 
arbitrarily approving or condemning materials and devices of 
general utility, arrangements were made by which the United States 
Bureau of Standards becomes a reviewing authority upon any 
findings in dispute. The Bureau is also represented on the Under- 
writers’ Council, which directs the policies of the Laboratories. 
Dr. S. W. Stratton, Director of the Bureau of Standards, thus 
defines how such appeals are dealt with: 

‘Our method of handling such appeals is to appoint a committee 
of three or five from our: scientific and engineering staff. This 
committee holds public hearings if necessary, collects independent 
testimony and arranges for, or itself carries out, special experimental 
work where that is deemed necessary or advisable. 

The arrangement for this co-operation is in no sense a legal one, 
but is purely voluntary. We are hopeful, however, that it will 
solve many causes for complaint by making available an appeal 
from the decisions of a private laboratory, where such decisions 
often have a very important public bearing, or may seriously affect 
manufacturers’ interests.” 

Despite certain unfavourable features connected with the con- 
trol and operation of the Underwriters’ Laboratories, great credit is 
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undoubtedly due to insurance companies for their initiation and 
support of the work. Little or no attempt has been made by other 
bodies, public or private, to provide facilities for determining the 
qualities of materials and devices or to set up and apply standards 
of safety from fire. Underwriters’ requirements constitute the only 
potent influence in the United States and Canada directly aimed at 
the control of fire waste through improved construction, equipment 
and protection of buildings. The excellence of the work thus 
accomplished by private enterprise is worthy of emulation in order 
that its scope and its public benefits may be enlarged. This view 
appears to be the one taken by Canadian insurance interests as 
expressed by Mr. W. B. Meikle, General Manager of the Western 
and British America Assurance companies: ‘‘The fire insurance 
companies are really only doing—and at their own expense—what 
we conceive it is the duty of the government or other public body 
to do, and when a public body will do the work the insurance com- 
panies will be glad to stand aside.” 

The desirability of government action in regard to the testing 
of structural materials and the formulation of basic standards 
appears to be widely recognized in Canada. Architects, engineers 
and municipal authorities state that absolutely unbiassed and 
reliable conclusions will never be available until they are derived 
from experiments conducted by an independent and thoroughly 
equipped organization such as the government alone can maintain. 
The Canadian Society of Civil Engineers has repeatedly urged upon 
the Dominion Government the necessity for establishing a national 
laboratory, but, so far, without success. A special committee of 
the Society reported in 1914 as follows: 

“As the establishment of a government testing laboratory is in 
the hands of the Government there is little that we have been able 
to do, except to urge its necessity both for the Government and the 
public. The Minister of Public Works has been asked to place an 
appropriation in the estimates for testing laboratories. It was 
pointed out that the definite information acquired through testing 
laboratories for the use of all the Government departments interested 
in Canadian structural materials would be of great practical as well 
as scientific value, and that, should the Government follow the 
example of other countries in this respect, it could not fail to ulti- 
mately add to Canadian prestige in keeping abreast of the times. 
In reply, the Minister of Public Works stated, ‘‘I will be glad to do 
whatever I can in the matter to which you refer.’”’ The Deputy 
Minister of Public Works also expressed himself in sympathy with 
our recommendations. Our Committee recommends that, as the 
establishment of a government testing laboratory is a matter de- 
pending solely on the action the Government may see fit to take, 
the Council should keep the matter before the Government by 
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writing frequently to the Minister of Public Works, drawing atten- 
tion to the importance to the country, as well as the Government, of 
a laboratory such as they alone would be in a position to equip 
and maintain, and, when definite action is taken by the Govern- 
ment, that a Committee be again appointed to assist the Govern- 
ment in any way desirable, should they wish the co-operation of 
our national Society.” 


In the United States, all matters pertaining to 
physical standards come within the jurisdiction of 
the Bureau of Standards, Department of Commerce. 
Testing of all classes of materials is undertaken and the Bureau is 
regarded as the final! authority in questions concerning which there 
may be dispute. The scope of the work conducted by the Bureau 
is thus described by Dr. E. B. Rosa, Chief Physicist: 


U.S. Bureau of 
Standards 


“The United States Bureau of Standards is the largest national 
standardizing institution in the world, and its equipment and the 
scope of its work are, in many respects, unique. Official tests for the 
Federal and State Governments and institutions are made without 
charge, but stated fees are levied for private investigations. The 
extent of this private work is limited to such as cannot be satisfac- 
torily conducted by private agencies. Competition with consulting 
engineers and other laboratories is, therefore, obviated as far as 
possible. On the contrary, by publishing the methods and results 
of investigations, an attempt is made to assist engineers in private 
practice. The Bureau tests all instruments used by the Federal 
Government, building materials for the supervising architect’s 
office, articles of commerce for the customs service, supplies for the 
government printing ‘office and post office and electrical equipment 
for all departments of the government. It establishes the official 
standards of weight, length, volume, mass, electrical quantities, 
magnetism, heat, light and other magnitudes, furnishes standard 
samples of ores, metals and alloys to individual chemists and cal- 
ibrates thermometers, pyrometers, ‘calorimeters and other heat- 
registering instruments for scientists, manufacturers and engineers. 
Practical investigations are conducted in connection with the use of 
structural materials, steel rails and car equipment, bridge members, 
thermo-insulation for cold storage, fire resistance of materials, 
hazards of electrical devices and equipment, electrolytic action on 
water and gas distribution services, general engineering questions 
involved in regulation of public utilities and numerous other problems 
of a scientific character. In co-operation with municipalities and 
public service commissions, work of the greatest importance and 


magnitude is undertaken.”’ 


In Canada, the Dominion Government, as one of the largest 
consumers of materials, and, as being vitally interested in the per- 
manent values of the country, should be in a position to conduct 
reliable tests in order to establish the physical qualities of materials 
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and their adaptability for various specific uses. The engineering 
data resulting from such investigation would definitely answer 
many important questions about which there are differences of 
opinion, and would furnish a basis for the proper regulation of 
building construction, in Canada. It is not suggested that the 
Dominion Government should seek to impose its findings on local 
authorities, but it is obvious that the investigations made and 
standards promulgated by so competent an authority would ensure 
their widespread adoption. To obviate any difficulties in this con- — 
nection, however, investigations might be undertaken for the osten- 
sible purpose of determining standards for government work follow- 
ing the lines upon which the United States Bureau of Standards was 
first established. These findings could then be voluntarily adopted, 
legalized and enforced by local or provincial governments. 


CHAPTER VII 


Private Fire Protection 


N any plan designed to control fire waste, consideration must be 
given to the protection of buildings and their contents by means 
of fire-extinguishing equipment. Constructional features, while 
providing the fundamental elements of safety, do not guarantee 
immunity from fire. Moreover, the most stringent requirements 
in regard to building construction are powerless to effect any radical 
or immediate change in present structural conditions. Whatever 
their fauits, it is essential that existing buildings should be ade- 
quately protected as they stand. The greater their defects and 
consequent hazard, the more urgent such protection becomes. 
Even where a building has been especially designed with a view 
to fire resistance, active means for the detection and extinction 
of fire should supplement and make effective the more passive 
structural qualities. It should not be forgotten, also, that almost 
two-thirds of the total fire waste in Canada is caused by the 
destruction of the contents of buildings, and that an incom- 
bustible structure does not impart fire-resistance to its contents. 


If all fires were detected in their early stages and promptly 
extinguished, it is obvious that the fire waste problem would not 
exist. Lack of proper facilities for controlling small fires, or 
neglect to use them when provided, is responsible for the majority 
of large and costly fires.* During the years 1912-1915, over 30 
per cent of the total fire loss in Canada was occasioned by 297 
fires. Not a week passes without the newspapers publishing an 
account similar to the following: 


“NEw Griascow, N.S., Sept. 19, 1917.—Shortly after seven 
o’clock this morning, when the large plant of the Eastern Steel 
Company at Trenton was filled with a host of workers, fire 





*Fires in costly buildings often reveal that complete reliance has been placed 
on the protection afforded by municipal fire department service and no attempt 
made to provide local facilities for first aid. There are few instances where it is 
impracticable to provide these means of auxiliary protection. There are still 
fewer, if any, where such protection would not prove its value in the case of fire. 
—Engineering News, May, 1907. 
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suddenly broke out in the machine shop. Resin, gasolene, oil 
and waste instantly burst into flame. In a short time the shop, 
which was filled with the finest machines for finishing shells, was 
a mass of ruins. The building, a steel and concrete structure, 
was totally destroyed. The fire departments of New Glasgow 
and Trenton did good work to keep the fire confined to the one 
building. The loss is estimated at $125,000, almost covered by 
insurance.”’ 


The occurrence of such fires may or may not be preventable, but 
for their extent there is no excuse. If modern fire-extinguishing 
appliances are available, as large a loss as $100,000 should not 
occur. 


Limited Efici: he necessity for providing adequate fire-extin- 
ency of Fire guishing equipment in all large buildings is shown 
Departments 


by the inability of fire departments to handle many 
fires with which they are called upon to cope. In the best protected 
cities in Canada, over 60 per cent of the average fire loss results 
from a few extensive fires in business premises. Unquestioned 
efficiency when dealing with fires in small buildings is often partial, 
if not complete, impotence where large properties are concerned. 
Since the advent of high buildings and large floor areas for mercan- 
tile and manufacturing purposes, it has become plain to those 
actively engaged in fighting fires that even the best equipped brigade 
is tremendously handicapped in its work.* 


Modern fire department apparatus is of limited value for fire- 
extinguishing purposes at a greater height than 70 or 80 feet, while 
in dangerous risks or buildings of large area its efficiency is even 
less. The New York City fire department, which is rated as one 
of the best in America, has many times found it impossible to com- 
bat fire successfully above the eighth storey of a burning building. 
At the enquiry into the Asch Building disaster in 1911, Chief Croker 
testified that the firemen were helpless in attempting to deal with 
fires over 85 feet above the ground. Giving evidence before the 


*The fire in the Equitable building, like those in the Parker building, Triangle 
Shirtwaist factory and ‘Alwyn Court apartment house, calls attention to the 
inability of any fire department to effectively fight a fire which has gained headway 
in the upper storeys of a building lacking such essential fire appliances as an ade- 
quate standpipe equipment in conjunction with smoke proof towers. The height 
of buildings should be limited in proportion to the effectiveness of their fire pro- 
tection, if life and property are to be preserved.—Report on Fire in Equitable 
Building, New York, 1912, by New York Board of Fire Underwriters. 
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New York City Heights of Buildings Commission, 1913, Chief 
Kenlon stated: 


“Fire protection cannot be afforded buildings from the street 
level to a greater height than about 100 feet. A higher nozzle 
pressure than that required to force water to this level is imprac- 
ticable. Buildings higher than 85 feet should all have stand- 
pipes and automatic sprinklers.”’ 


The extent of any fire is largely a matter of the 
time that elapses between its discovery and the 
first attempt at extinguishment.* Upon the aver- 
age, paid fire departments in Canadian cities are on the spot ready 
for work three and a half minutes after the receipt of an alarm; but 
even this is often too late. In the year 1915, of 4,874 fires attended 
by municipal fire brigades, 49 per cent was extinguished by small 
chemical extinguishers and pails of water in the hands of firemen, 
31 per cent by chemical apparatus, 12 per cent by the use of 
one hydrant stream and only 8 per cent required two or more 
hydrant or engine streams. These figures clearly indicate the 
small part played by hose streams in the work of extinguishing 
fires and that the individual must rely more and more on self- 


Early Discovery 
Necessary 


protection. 

Even the best building construction and the most 
Types of 4 i y i 
Protective efficient public protection should be reinforced by 
ia mance auxiliary appliances. In villages and rural districts 


lacking any organized form of public fire protection, it is obviously 
essential that all buildings should be reasonably equipped with some 
means of dealing with fire. The installation of such safeguards as 
automatic sprinklers, interior standpipes, chemical extinguishers 
and automatic fire alarms ensures maximum security by (a) detecting 
fire immediately it occurs; (b) providing means whereby the occu- 
pants of buildings may cope with incipient fires; (c) assisting fire 
departments under circumstances where their effective operations 
may otherwise be limited, and (d) preventing panic and possible 
loss of life in crowded buildings. 





*Since minutes are as hours where the spread of fire is concerned, are the 
occupants of a structure working orderly and effectively to quench the fire by 
_ means of appliances provided for such an emergency, or 1s the fire left in indisput- 
able sway, because, forsooth, the fire department will soon arrive and be all suf- 
ficient?—J. K. Freitag in Fire Prevention and Fire Protecion. 
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Enumerated in the order of their relative importance and value, 
the principal protective devices are as follows: 


1. Automatic sprinklers which both detect and extinguish fire. 


2. Automatic fire alarms which discover but do not extinguish 
fire. 


3. Watchmen. 


4. Standpipes, chemical extinguishers, private hydrants, fire 
pails and auxiliary fire alarms, all of which are dependent 
upon manual operation. 


5. Private fire departments. 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER PROTECTION 


Statistics show that the majority of fires are discovered by the 
occupants of buildings and passers-by. During the night, when 
business and industrial premises are vacated and passers-by infre- 
quent, these agencies are obviously unreliable. Hence, the import- 
ance of some device which, independent of human assistance, will 
promptly discover and control a fire at its point of origin. Of all 
the devices designed for fire protection, the automatic sprinkler 
alone meets these fundamental requirements. It operates automa- 
tically in the precise location of a fire, distributes the least possible 
amount of water to control it and simultaneously gives notice of the 
occurrence at any desired point. ‘“‘It is on duty twenty-four hours 
a day and 365 days a year. It works as well in smoke and out-of- 
the-way places as in the open, reaches fire where men with hose 
could not live and pours water into sections out of the range of fire 
streams. The automatic sprinkler has revolutionized the science 
of fire-fighting and has been the main factor in bringing abcut the 
control of fire hazard.’’* 

Records show that sprinklered properties in Canada number 
about 1,800 and that systems are being installed at the rate of about 
two hundred a year.f{ The General Fire Extinguisher Cone 
states that in North America more than 35,000,000 sprinklers safe- 
guard 2,000,000 lives and $6,000,000,000 of insurable values from 
fire. It is estimated that, during the last thirty years, sprinklers 


*E, V. French, Vice-President, Arkwright Mutual Fire Insurance Company. 


{The installation of sprinklers has increased most markedly in large mill and 
manufacturing centres, especially where the New England Factory Mutual Insur- 
ance companies are operating. For this reason, the eastern states have been a 
prolific field. In Canada, the province of Ontario is greatly in advance of the rest 
of the Dominion in the number of sprinklered properties, 
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have checked and conquered over 35,000 fires, saved more than 
$700,000,000 worth of property from destruction, rendered possible 
insurance savings of $800,000,000 and have also saved many 
lives. 
ee An automatic sprinkler system may be described as 
oe an arrangement of pipes regularly spaced through- 
out a building for the purpose of distributing water 
by means of valves, technically termed ‘heads’, so adjusted as to 
open when undue rise of temperature occurs. The water supply is 
constantly maintained under pressure from elevated tanks, pressure 
tanks, pumps or city mains. The valves or heads on the dis- 
tributing pipes are spaced to protect every 80 or 100 square feet of 
floor space and are normally closed by means of a fusible metal 
attachment designed to open at temperatures varying from 165 to 
360 deg. Fahr. according to the character of the building protected. 
A single sprinkler head at 30 pounds pressure per square inch will 
discharge as fine spray about 30 gallons of water per minute and, in 
the majority of cases, will completely and immediately extinguish 
an incipient fire. 

The various types of sprinkler equipment in use comprise: (a) 
automatic wet pipe systems, in which the water is constantly main- 
tained under pressure and (b) automatic dry pipe systems, in which 
the water is held back from the distributing pipes by air pressure. 
This system is designed for use in situations where the wet pipe 
arrangement is inadvisable.* 


While it is not considered necessary to enter upon 
a detailed description of automatic sprinkler equip- 
ment and its installation, it may be of value to 
enumerate a few of the more general requirements. The efficiency 
of such installations depends upon: (1) The design of the build- 
ing; (2) spacing of the sprinklers; (3) suitability of the sprinkler 
heads for the building in which they are installed; (4) capacity of 
the distribution pipes; (5) adequacy of water supply both as regards 
volume and pressure; (6) proper equipment of system with valves; 
and (7) maintenance of the system under competent supervision. 


General 
Requirements 


Under these heads, the particular features demanding considera- 
tion are briefly as follows: 
*The latest rules with regard to standard sprinkler systems may be obtained 


from the National Board of Fire Underwriters, New York, or the Underwriters’ 
Associations having jurisdiction in Canada. 
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1. The type of building protected does not ma- 
eras terially affect the efficiency of sprinkler equipment 
and its introduction into second-class buildings 
renders them as satisfactory from a fire standpoint as first-class 
buildings.* To obtain the best results, however, it is essential that 
buildings should be constructed without hollow walls and floors or 
concealed spaces, and have vertical openings enclosed. 
; 2. A fundamental requirement of sprinkler pro- 
Baer tection is that the sprinkler heads be distributed to 
‘properly cover the entire premises. If a sprinkler 
head is not near the point of origin, a fire may quickly develop an 
intensity beyond the power of many sprinkler heads to control. 
Experience teaches that sprinklers are often necessary where seem- 
ingly least needed. They should be placed inside enclosures and 
under platforms and benches, and stock should be so piled that the 
distribution of water may not be obstructed. Standard spacing is 
designed to give one automatic sprinkler head to every 80 to 100 
square feet of ceiling surface, so that there must be one overhead 
within approximately 5 feet of any place where fire could occur. 


Pusibility 3. An automatic sprinkler head of the ordinary 
of Sprinkler type melts at from 155 to 165 degrees Fahr. For 
piers situations where this temperature is liable to be 
exceeded, such as engine rooms or near steam pipes, heads fusing 
at 212 to 360 degrees are employed. 

4, The size of piping employed in sprinkler systems 
follows a uniform standard schedule in use through- 
out the United States and Canada. The number of 
sprinkler heads permissible on various sizes of pipes are as follows: 


Size of 
Piping 


Size of pipe Sprinklers permitted 
34 inch 1 
il - 2 
1% inches : 3 
1% bé 5 
2 10 
24 < 20 
3 é 36 
34% ue 55 
4 bc 80 
5 : 140 
6 ‘ 200 


*It has frequently been objected that sprinkler protection has had a deterrent 
effect upon improved construction. Undér present insurance practice, ordinary 
buildings sprinklered are granted a much lower rate than fireproof buildings un- 
sprinklered. This is, of course, due to the fact that construction is of minor im- 
portance if fires can be extinguished in their first stages. Sprinklers also protect 
contents while fireproof buildings do not. 
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The size of the riser—a vertical pipe feeding the distribution 
pipes—must be capable of supplying all the sprinkler heads on any 
one floor. Where the number of sprinklers on one floor exceeds the 
maximum provided for in the schedule, two or more 6-inch risers 
must be provided. 


5. The water supplies for sprinkler service may be 
furnished by (a) public water works; (b) private 
reservoir; (c) gravity tank; (d) pressure tank; (e) 
pumps. For a standard installation, two independent sources of 
supply are considered essential in order that one may be always im- 
mediately available. At least one of these supplies must be auto- 
matic and be capable of furnishing water under heavy pressure. 
The primary supply in cities and towns is invariably provided by 
the public water mains and the secondary supply usually consists 
of an elevated gravity tank. For isolated buildings in country 
districts where public water supplies are not available, a desirable 
combination is a pressure tank or gravity tank and steam pump. 


Water 
Supply 


The supply of water to sprinkler systems from public water 
works should be sufficient to give a static pressure of at least 25 
pounds at the highest line of sprinklers. Water meters or pressure- 
regulating valves should never be used upon sprinkler systems as 
all such deviées introduce friction and decrease the flow of water. 


Gravity tanks should be placed so that the bottom of the tank 
is not less than 20 feet above the highest line of sprinklers in a 
building. Underwriters regard 10,000 gallons as the minimum 
capacity for gravity tanks but urge 20,000 gallons for all except 
small buildings. On the assumption of 20 gallons flow per minute, 
this would feed 40 sprinklers for 25 minutes. For buildings of very 
combustible construction, hazardous occupancy or where city water 
supply is not available, a capacity of 25,000 to 100,000 gallons is 
often desirable. 

Air pressure tanks should have a minimum capacity of 4,500 
gallons. When two-thirds full of water, an air pressure should be 
maintained sufficient to ensure a water pressure of not less than 15 
pounds at the highest line of sprinklers. 

Steam fire pumps, if properly designed and installed, form one 
of the most reliable supplies for automatic sprinklers. The standard 
steam fire pump is a duplex, double-acting, plunger pump of 500 to 
1,500 gallons capacity, especially designed for quick operation. 
Rotary pumps are used to some extent in factories in country dis- 
tricts where water-power is available, but, being unreliable, they 
cannot be recommended. The recent development and utilization 
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of electric power throughout Canada has created a large demand 
for electric pumps for fire protection purposes. Those in common 
use are of the rotary cam or centrifugal multi-stage types and they 
have generally proved satisfactory, although they are, of course, 
only as reliable as the supply of power by which they are operated. 
For all types of fire pumps a minimum supply of at least 100,000 
gallons of water should be provided for every 1,000 gallons pumping 
capacity. . 

In cities and towns protected by municipal fire departments, all 
sprinkler systems, whatever the source of water supply, should be 
provided with outside connections, permitting the direct attachment 
of fire engines. Automatic sprinklers are far superior to hose 
streams in applying water directly to the seat of a fire, especially 
in buildings difficult of entry by firemen. 

Records comparing the reliability of various forms of water 

supply show that the greatest number of fires satisfactorily controlled 
by sprinklers have occurred in buildings supplied from public 
service mains. 
As numerous extensive losses have been occasioned 
through the impossibility of reaching inside valves 
which were closed for repairs at the time of the 
fire, outside main valves are regarded by many authorities as pre- 
ferable. In buildings where the contents are susceptible to water 
damage, such as department’ stores, gate valves are invariably 
provided to control each floor. 

Automatic alarm valves to give immediate notification that the 
sprinkler system is operating are rendered necessary by two impor- 
tant considerations: (1) sprinklers cannot, in all cases, furnish com- 
plete protection, and other agencies are necessary to finish the work 
of extinguishing a fire; (2) sprinkler heads open automatically but 
cannot be automatically shut off, and consequently water continues 
to flow until the supply is exhausted or the controlling valves are 
closed by hand.* 

The dry pipe system of sprinklers is usually installed in buildings 
where a wet pipe system would freeze. In the dry pipe system, 
the distributing pipes are filled with air under pressure sufficient 
to operate a valve situated at the main riser, This valve holds the 
water back until the air pressure is reduced by the opening of a 
sprinkler head, when, the valve being released, the water enters 


Valve 
Equipment 


*Sprinkler leakage’ insurance or insurance against accidental flow of water 
from sprinkler heads is written in connection with practically all sprinklered build- 
ings, but the insurance companies absolutely require the provision of approved 
alarm valves. 
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the distribution pipes and finds outlet at the open head in the same 
manner as in the wet pipe system. Dry pipe systems are not 
recommended, except under circumstances or in situations where 
the wet pipe system is impracticable. The air valve has proved 
difficult of adjustment, and in cold weather demands special pre- 
cautions to prevent freezing. The air in the distribution pipes, 
unless perfectly dry, is subject to condensation, especially in cold 
storage plants, and this gives rise to numerous troubles. In addi- 
tion, the time that elapses between the opening of a sprinkler head 
until water is available—under average conditions, one to two 
minutes—is the vital time in which a fire is making rapid headway. 


7. The value of sprinkler protection is entirely 
dependent upon effective maintenance. Statistics 
of fires in sprinklered buildings show conclusively 
that the greatest losses have been due to the system being inopera- 
tive at the critical moment, through causes remediable by intelligent 
supervision. The following table, compiled from the records of the 
National Fire Protection Association, gives an analysis of all 
unsatisfactory sprinkler fires in the United States and Canada 
during the period 1897-1917. 


Importance of 
Supervision 


ANALYSIS OF UNSATISFACTORY SPRINKLER FIRES IN CANADA 
AND UNITED STATES, 1897-1917 


No. of Per 

fires cent 

eRe SOM DE NATL CE Ae acourly ee © Sis unin cin 4) aipstindvasg's dine v tool 230 27.0 

Unsprinklered portions and defective heads...........:...... 195 22.9 

Defective water supply or supplies............ cece cee eeaee 84 9.9 

Sprinkler system crippled due to freezing.................+-- 13 2.1 

Slow operation of dry system or defective valve.............. 18 2.1 

Slow or defective operation of high test heads. ie 15 1.8 
Faulty building construction, concealed spaces, ‘vertical open- 

TRSSRELCNON. tate MER Id» lve d Ad vole at a = phbiae SOD felons Tle MO es aut ss!) 4.6 
Obstenction to cisttt Dut oH. ie leaden ich aucks. agdhnbraisgerneie cae BA ol ¢ 53 6.2 
Hazard of occupancy too severe for average sprinkler equipment| 39 4.6 
Explosion crippled sprinkler system....................00005 35 4.1 
PeaOSULe Ol COMMARCATLONM Ai or cielo. eal’ Asia ie aiptias s ehauhs er dF e066 4s Syia's 63 7.4 
Mee Ouse gen de inter, Te ein re 28 te Olt) epee. eve sai 34 4.0 
Ber ees Ule, Me Se CMe Meee vice a Adke MeuaspVaIpaneSr yrckcsiv ie 8 Bia» «7 aXe 31 3.3 








The points requiring particular attention in maintaining the 
efficiency of sprinkler equipment are as follows: 


(a). Sprinkler gate valves must be kept open. This is axiomatic 
because a sprinklered building with the water cut off is obviously 
an unprotected building. Yet more than 27 per cent of “sprinkler 
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failures’ recorded has been due to closed valves, sheer negligence 
being the contributory cause in the majority of instances, as shown 
by the following table: 


CAUSES OF CLOSED SPRINKLER VALVES, 1897-1917 


No. of fires 
Unknown reason, negligence or carelessnesS..........2---++e+eeeeaee 92 
Shut-off before fireiwasvout,< deasicials pick r piel eta eee aes) ie ee 38 
Accidentssand: Lepairs eer sicits b,4, ne cee ates hic econ ht see. sue cokegolen 54s, serve 37 
TorprevenCireezing aie ie cee oe eae wees Le Re Seg a on ene aon 39 
Probably: meen diaryic wis ctind gel ohuerdeot nee enecne tie lebare hoath oa eee 11 
beak midry ey stern: nd ais eteate sate aa onsle ate toa state ciearetaee| ach ege skateil 3 
Defective gate, Valve. wee wat ale hott eee ac ee eT ee cae cect. s MURR era 8 
INViscellA neous ale ci ciaen aol I eye heh Cons ake ETRE Hae 2 


(b). Frozen water pipes are a prolific source of trouble. It is 
a fundamental requirement that all buildings equipped with wet 
pipe sprinkler systems shall be adequately heated. Dry pipe 
systems should be carefully drained so that no water may collect 
in the pipes. 

(c). Without ample water supply, sprinkler heads are useless, 
and conversely, the best water supply is valueless if the automatic 
heads fail to operate in the event of fire. Prevention of corrosion 
and accumulation of dirt and dust upon sprinkler heads is of 
vital importance. In situations where the system is exposed to 
corrosive vapours, special heads should be installed. 


(d). Repairs to sprinkler systems should be carried out by 
competent mechanics under proper supervision. ‘“‘Of the many 
valves found closed by inspectors, probably most of them are due 
to repairs, whoever did the work having forgotten to open them. 
Frequently weeks elapse before the omission is discovered.’’* 


(e). Regular inspection of all the vital parts of sprinkler in- 
stallations, preferably at weekly intervals, should be carried out by 
property owners or responsible employees under their direction. 


Contingencies adversely affecting the proper opera- 
tion of sprinkler systems, such as closed valves, low 
water levels, frozen pipes and inadequate water 
pressures, may be guarded against, in all the larger cities, by central 
station supervision. Electrical devices attached to every vital part 
of an installation transmit signals to a central station operated by a 
private company and immediate investigation is made whenever 


Supervisory 
Service 


sf 


*Henry A. Fiske. 
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abnormal conditions are indicated. These companies, as part of 
their service, regularly inspect installations and conduct working 
tests of all parts liable to get out of order. The operation of central 
station signal systems is dealt with more fully in a subsequent 
paragraph. 
Efficiency of The general reliability and efficiency of sprinkler 
Sprinkler systems is shown by the record of fires in sprinklered 
Ree buildings. The most complete statistics available 
are those compiled by the National Fire Protection Association 
which include practically every fire that has occured in the United 
States and Canada during the last twenty years. From 1897 to 
1917, the record shows that of 18,795 fires, 12,194 or 64.8 per cent 
were extinguished and 5,750 or 30.6 per cent satisfactorily controlled 
by sprinklers. Only 851, or 4.5 per cent of the total number, could 
be termed unsatisfactory and these were largely due to human 
interference.* In other words, sprinkler protection shows an 
average efficiency of over 95 per cent under all conditions of service. 
The number of sprinkler heads opening in each fire recorded is 
given in the following table: 


No. of sprinkler No. of fires, Per cent of fires 
heads opening 1897-1917 extinguished 

iL §,772 31.5 
2 3,005 16.4 
3 1,879 10.3 
4 1,348 7.4 
5 ~ 871 4.8 
6 735 4.0 
7 463 2.5 
8 477 2.6 
9 313 . 1.7 
10 273 1.5 
lito 15 978 5.4 
16 to 25 813 4.4 
26 to 50 635 3.4 
51 to 100 333 Lee 
Over 100 426 2.3 


From these figures, it appears that 84 per cent of the fires was 
extinguished by the opening of less than ten sprinkler heads, or 
with approximately less water than is discharged by a single fire 
department standard hose stream. 

The Boston Manufacturers Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
states that, between 1897 and 1912, its loss upon over $3,300,000,000 
of sprinklered property insured was only $1,200,000 or 3% cents 
per hundred dollars. During the same period, the average annual 
cost of insurance to the property owner was approximately 6% 


*See table, Unsatisfactory Sprinkler Fires, page 197. 
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cents per hundred dollars. The company furthermore presents the 
following tabulation showing its experience for sixty-one years: 





Amount of Losses Loss per $100 
Years insurance written incurred insured 
1850-1875........ reer e $ 406,284,000 $1,027,536 $0.25 
1876-1895............. eae al 1,008, 259:000 2,809,203 0.18 
TROG-1OL fo <4ede er ote: 3,416,225,000 1,241,062 0.03 
$5,373,768,000 $5,077,801 0.09 


The years 1850 to {875 represent the period during which plants 
were unsprinklered; 1876 to 1895 the period in which plants were 
being equipped, and 1896 to 1911 the period when all risks were 
fully protected. The manner in which the gradual improvement 
affected the cost of insurance to property owners is shown in the 
following statement arranged by ten-year periods: 


Average 
Years rate per $100 
TSH5O=T SOO RE oak ete ota cee eS Ce ee te ee ee $0. 43 
PSOIETS (Oso sata ois oes ora hece oechal chep chose ee ea ee ne 0.27 
TS TESESSO ee cceyhes eee eco ncseiacc ena Sen Tee eae see oe eee 9.25 
TESTS TL SOO i aires = ebay cn tcc2s apse eae Sea ae eck Wi ae ae 0.22 
BOM O0O agora sooo au cc peat CMe le parse bea nee eae 0.14 
TOOTS 1G 1 Os orate ethic stents aut acest sonics ater gene Bie ee 0.06 


This record, it must be remembered, is confined to manufacturing 
properties consisting largely of textile mills and boot factories, which 
are considered especially hazardous risks. A more general experi- 
ence is covered by figures dealing with 14,454 fires in sprinklered 
buildings, compiled by the General Fire Extinguisher Company. 
In 8,553 of these fires, no insurance claim-was made. In the 
remaining 5,901, the average loss per fire was $272, as compared 
with an average of $7,361 in unsprinklered factory risks insured 
by mutual companies. 


, The automatic sprinkler has proved equally as 
ee efficient in the saving of life as in the protection of 
property. According to statistics covering the last 

twenty years, less than one hundred lives have been lost through 
fires in sprinklered buildings in the United States and Canada.* 
Addressing a recent convention of the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers, L. H. Kunhardt, Vice-President of the 


*In 1910, a gravity tank on the roof of the Herald Building, Montreal, col- 
lapsed, killing 35 employees, the building being subsequently destroyed by fire. 

On December 11, 1916, eighteen lives were lost in an explosion and fire that 
destroyed the plant of the Quaker Oats Company, Peterborough. These fatalities, 
although they occurred in sprinklered buildings, were not actually caused by fire. 
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Boston Manufacturers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Company, empha- 
sized this aspect of automatic sprinkler protection as follows: 

“The records of the Boston Manufacturers’ Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company show that since the beginning of the factory 
mutual system in 1835, there have been but 35 lives lost in our 
factory fires, 23 of these being in an unsprinklered mill in 1874, 
before the automatic sprinkler was available for protection. Of 
the remaining 12 (all occurring since 1874), 3 were killed 
by going back into a building to save personal effects at a fire 
in 1907, and 4 were men of public fire departments killed in the 
performance of their duty. This leaves only 5 who were not 
able to save themselves, in a period of 39 years to date.” 


The record of the automatic sprinkler as an agency for the 
safeguarding of human life is not, hewever, confined to factory build- 
ings. Fire Commissioner Adamson testifies that no life has ever 
been lost in New York city in a sprinklered building of any class, 
and Ex-Chief Croker, of the New York fire department, states that 
“Sprinklers have proved their worth over and over again and the 
modern office building, factory, warehouse, store, school, institution, 
theatre or hotel that is without them lacks one of the most practical 
checks upon fire which has been devised.” 


Fire prevention engineers unanimously agree that holocausts 
like the Binghampton fire, with its 31 fatalities, the Triangle Shirt- 
waist Factory fire, with its toll of 135 dead, the Iroquois Theatre 
fire, where 786 perished, and the Collinwood school fire, in which 
176 children lost their lives, need not have occurred and should 
never be permitted to recur. ‘‘There is one way to safeguard 
human life from fire that is absolutely certain—the automatic 
sprinkler system. The only objection that can be raised to it is one 
of expense, but is human life so cheap that society will longer allow 
it to be balanced against dollars and cents? The time has come 
when the Government should compel automatic sprinkler installa- 
tions the same as it does fire escapes in factories and automatic 
couplers on railways. It is a question of public policy and the 
Government should not longer ignore its duty.’’* 


With such substantial evidence of the efficiency of automatic 
sprinklers in protecting life, it is perfectly justifiable to maintain 
that all buildings in which large numbers of people gather for work 
and recreation, and all institutions in which the sick, blind, aged, 
criminal and insane are confined, should be so equipped. In count- 
less emergencies, external fire escapes and other legally prescribed 


*Arthur E. Larter, Vice-President American Fire Insurance Company, New- 
ark, N.J. 
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means of exit have proved useless. Safety by rapid exit from a 
building depends entirely upon the self-possession of the occupants 
and the time at their disposal. These factors do not, however, affect 
the situation where automatic sprinkler protection is provided. 
By operating independently of human assistance, and checking even 
where they cannot immediately extinguish fire, automatic sprinklers 
guarantee the greatest possible security against loss of life. 


! 


That there is a cash return for practically all expen- 
diture upon fire protective apparatus through 
reduced cost of insurance cannot be questioned. 
Reference to underwriters’ schedules shows the following specific 
allowances in rate per hundred dollars insured, for provision of the 
more common auxiliary appliances: 


Saving Effected 
on Insurance 


Chemical fire extinguishers, casks of water and fire pails................ 5 cents 
Standpipe, with auxiliary tank supply.................--. 0.2 eee eee ee 10 “ 
it WICMOUCREATIICN cone nue! crtis tueccin Dies cros ents Su ecaes a stone Siete eae ae ae ey 
s (external with fire department connections)................. Da 
Basement sprinklers (perforated pipe)...........-. eee ee cece ee eee eens jo 
be ‘ (AUILOINALIC) mirie eer a anes ccatece arc abseereds he coh eetane iene 10263 
USA Mary Te PUTT p) pace sk cates sean shrarstatocet ects wie arated cape: anon ehate we tale ue an) Sees lars Leo 
Watchman, with portable clock CIMA) hee cad awe ee eee TO ps 
e with electric detector (maximum).....................6. eo 
Central station alarm system (TAS MT) ewes ae ates eae eee ee 25s 
Thermostat alarm system. . (Mmaximnun es iaaee soa eens ae Sa 


Since rates upon sprinklered properties in Canada are not deter- 
mined by schedule, the reduction secured by the installation of 
sprinkler systems cannot be specifically stated. In general, rates 
run from 50 per cent to 80 per cent less upon properties after their 
equipment with sprinklers and, where the insurance carried exceeds 
$100,000, this reduction will give a good return upon _ the 
investment. In one particular instance, the saving paid for 
the entire installation in two years. The average experience is 
that from four to six years are required for the reduced insurance 
premiums to cover maintenance costs and cancel the original invest- 
ment with accrued interest.* 


*The following statement of sprinkler cost and insurance savings illustrates in 
concrete manner the average experience and shows that an installation may reason- 
ably be expected to pay for itself in at least five years: 


AMOUNT OF INSURANCE CARRIED: 


$60,000 2t:$0:39 per DLOOL nse tot sunk woven eh cia ee ae cles ce teams $ 234.00 
30,000 8% O80 iy Biaweretal eaee citar ie nen Ginny er tee tiee Soa) SSC ia eR 111.00 
30,000 =e 2G ie Sees. elise val esau Lo RT ac ent Sie we Se es Ue 387.00 

Bb 000 5 LOR. iS area he tae aaa meen eve nce 2 a 3,213.00 

: " $3,945.00 

Cost of insurance at sprinkled rate, $435,000 at $0.25 per $100.......... 1,087.50 

Drisutance savin gtk ew aan HR SEER eR CaO $2,857.50 


(Continued on next page) 
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The cost of installing sprinkler systems in Canada averages from 
$5 to $7 per sprinkler head. Thus, a four-storey building having an 
aggregate floor area of 80,000 sq. ft. and requiring about 900 heads 


INVESTMENT RESULT: 


First year— 


Isiterest cost, one year 69%, hie. onc sce eac eke 


Second year— 


ESISHE ANCE NSAW IES ins ols.o.1-0ra,6 exsnelailavote or ahaseinte mctens 


Interest cost, one year 6%. ........ccccececcecs 


Third year— 


Interest cost, one year 6%... 2... cece ee ee cee 


Fourth year— 


Interest cost, one year 6%... ...... cece cece eee 


Fifth year— 


_ $10,000.00 
670.00 
312.00 


$10,981.00 
2,857.50 


$ 8,124.50 
487.47 


$ 8,611.97 
312.00 


$ 8,923.97 
2,857.50 


$ 6,066.47 
363.99 


$ 6,430.46 
312.00 


$ 6,742.46 
2,857.50 


$ 3,884.96 
233.10 


$ 4,118.06 
312.00 


$ 4,430.06 
2,857.50 


$ 1,572.56 
94.35 


$ 1,666.91 
312.00 


$ 1,978.91 
2,857 . 50 


$ 878.59 
52.72 


Dr. 


Cr. 


$8,611.97 


$6,430.46 


$4,118.06 


$1,666.91 


Profit 


$931.31 


Net earnings of $931 for the five-year period, plus a sprinkler system ‘worth 
$10,000, is a return of 109 per cent on the investment, not to mention the additional 
$90,000 of insurance carried and most reliable fire protection for five years. 


ae 
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would cost from $4,500 to $6,300 to equip.* Cost, of course, varies 
with the construction and situation of the building. Some buildings 
are so poorly designed and constructed as to need extensive altera- 
tions and a preliminary strengthening of the walls to support a tank. 
Again, the availability of a proper water supply may make the 
service far less expensive in one building than in another. Because 
of these varying factors, it frequently costs as much to instal a 
sprinkler system in a building worth $50,000 as it does in one valued 
at $200,000. Obviously in such cases any reduction in insurance 
rates will not give an equally remunerative return upon the capital 
invested. As illustrating the variation in cost of sprinkler protec- 
tion and insurance savings, particulars of a number of factory 
installations, each in a different city in Ontario, are shown in the 
following table: 


Blanket Annual return 
Average insurance rate on investment 
Occupancy of System Cost of insurance |_———_—|—————_—__|—_—_——_ 
buildings equipment} carried Including 
Unsprink- | Sprink- use and 
lered lered Net | occupancy 
insurance 
% % 
Wool storage...... Two supply $ 2,700 $214,500 $1.22 $0.33 7 ote 
Paper warehouse. . iS 2,300. 235,000 0.87 0.39 49 
Printing office..... Uy 7,000 217,350 1.80 0.40 43 
Piano factory...... se 7,000 100,000 2.65 0.40 32 
Pat. roofing works.|Single supply 4,300 105,000 1.20 0.40 28.8 
Engineering works .|Two supply.. 13,150 385,000 0.75 0.10 19 
Woollen mill....... o4 6,700 208,000 0.76 0.15 19 38 
Toalry etc iin tes ~ 8,500 153,500 0.65 0.12 9% 19 


AUTOMATIC ALARM SYSTEMS 


The necessity for providing some means of discovering fire that 
would eliminate the human element, led to the introduction of auto- 
matic alarm systems. These systems consist of thermostatic 
deyices—usually placed upon the ceilings of the buildings to be pro- 
tected—which indicate dangerously high temperatures by operating 
an electric circuit connected with an alarm gong at a central station 
or fire hall. The thermostats in general use are (1) the solder 
release type operating on the same principle as the automatic 
sprinkler; (2) the expansion type, actuated by the expansion of 
metals and liquids under heat, and (3) the pneumatic type, in which 
increased pressure of air in a tube caused by a sudden rise of tem- 


*The large and certain saving in insurance premiums from automatic sprinkler 
protection has brought into existence a number of construction companies who 
install automatic sprinklers free of cost and take their compensation from the 
reduced insurance premiums. This plan enables the sprinkler system to finance 
itself and at the end of four or five years the property owner, without investment, 
is given a system of protection that guarantees not only the safety of his property, 
but that is, in effect, a life annuity. 


. 
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perature is transmitted to open or close an electric circuit. Expan- 
sion type thermostats may be set to operate at any desired 
temperature, and are far more sensitive than the solder type, but 
have one disadvantage in their greater liability to give false alarms 
under ordinary variations in temperature. The operation of the 
pneumatic or compensating type depends upon the rapidity with 
which the temperature increases, rather than the degree of heat 
reached, and this largely eliminates false alarms. Thermostat 
systems are all controlled under patents, but some of those 
installed in Canada at the present time are so distinctly inferior 
as to be practically valueless. Automatic fire alarm systems are 
largely confined to city buildings, where they are connected with 
central stations operated by independent companies. These central 
stations receive the alarm and, in turn, transmit them to fire 
departments. 

Thermostatic journal alarms are used to a limited extent in 
hazardous properties, such as grain elevators and flour mills, where 
fast running machinery and accumulations of dust around bearings 
increase the danger of fire. They are invariably of the solder 
release type adapted for use on the journals of shafting, and are 
set to operate at about 150 degrees Fahrenheit. The alarm is 
registered upon local annunciators, by means of which overheated 
bearings can be instantly located. 


WATCHMEN 


Watchmen as a means of protection against fire and burglary 
are recognized as indispensable in all large factories and mercantile 
establishments. Ordinary prudence forbids the leaving of build- 
ings and their contents without supervision during nights, Sundays 
and holidays. An intelligent watchman is undoubtedly of value 
in the protection of buildings, but, unfortunately, the class of men 
usually employed are not of the highest intelligence and are fre- 
quently negligent The hourly patrol of every part of a building 
or plant should discover the majority of fires in their incipiency. 
Experience shows, however, that watchmen often fail to discover 
fires. Even when they do, they frequently do the wrong thing 
by attempting to extinguish them before turning in‘an alarm. 
In many instances, they have themselves caused fires by smoking 
and the careless use of matches. 

Assuming a watchman to be intelligent, the inherent weakness 
of the system is that he cannot be everywhere at once. If careless, 
he may neglect his duties and fail to regularly patrol the building. 
To overcome these defects, in part, three systems for keeping track 
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of watchmen are commonly in use: (1) the portable watch-clock 

system; (2) the stationary system, and (3) the central station 
alarm system. The portable watch-clock and the stationary 
systems merely make available upon the morrow the record of a 
watchman’s visits at various points in a building, thus indicating 
his wakefulness and regularity. The central station system has 
the advantage of immediately following up the failure of a watch- 
man to make his rounds. By this system, the building is equipped 
at certain points with boxes similar to fire alarm boxes, which, 
upon being operated, register a signal at a central office. The 
watchman is scheduled tw visit each box at a specified time, and if 
he fails to do so, a messenger is despatched from the central office 
to ascertain the cause. If he should prove delinquent or be phy- 
sically disabled, the central office furnishes a reserve man to take 
his place. 

- The following figures compiled from one year’s records by a 
signal company in the city of Toronto indicate the numerous causes 
of failure of watchmen: Asleep, 150; forgot, 780; left premises, 
163; busy at other work, 707; illness, 77; clock wrong, 202; 
refused to give reason, 1384; miscellaneous excuses, 430; total failures 
2,686. In one instance, the watchman was found unconscious and 
overcome by gas. In another, he had fallen down into a pit and 
broken a leg. There were two cases of death, one from heart 
failure and the other through falling down an elevator shaft. While 
the advantages of central station supervision are undeniable, it is 
expensive to maintain and its use is, of course, confined to the 
larger cities and towns. In small establishments and plants situated 
in country districts, the portable clock and stationary systems are 
invariably used. 


Deieube All large plants situated at a distance from public 
Hydrant protection or where there is none at all, should be 
Systems 


provided with a private hydrant system. An ample 
water supply from fire pumps or some other reliable source should be 
immediately available and a liberal quantity of fire hose should be 
stored in a hose house at each hydrant. In lumber yards, hydrants 
should be so spaced throughout the piling grounds that effective 
streams may be directed upon any pile in which a fire occurs. Asa 
rule, hydrants are not provided in sufficient numbers in private 
systems, dependence being placed upon long lengths of hose. From 
the standpoint of cost as well as efficiency, this is false economy. 
With 600 gallons of water flowing through a 6-inch pipe, a pressure 
of 110 pounds at the pumps will give a pressure of 75 pounds at 
hydrants 1,000 feet distant and 60 pounds at the nozzles of two 
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50-foot lines of hose. The same pressure at the pumps will deliver 
only 190 gallons of water through 1,000 feet of hose, while the 
pressure at the nozzle will be reduced to 25 pounds. One thousand 
feet of cast-iron pipe, one two-way hydrant and two 50-foot lengths 
of hose would cost approximately $1,200 installed. Two 1,000-foot 
lengths of 23-inch hose with the necessary couplings would cost 
approximately $1,650 and be practically useless so far as the delivery 
of effective fire streams is concerned. 


Monitor protection is intended for outdoor proper- 
ties where fairly heavy values are concentrated, 
as in lumber yards, freight terminals and car 
storage yards. The chief trouble in fighting fires in these classes 
of property is the almost insurmountable difficulty of dragging 
‘heavy hose around blazing lumber piles, cars and other obstructions. 
Often, yard hydrants of the ordinary pattern cannot be reached, 
owing to their proximity to the fire. These difficulties are 
obviated by the monitor system which consists of elevated platforms, 
twenty-five or thirty feet high, each equipped with a monitor 
nozzle on a swivel joint, capable of throwing a heavy stream in 
any direction. The simplicity of the arrangement is such that an 
employee can, by opening a valve at the foot of the monitor and 
ascending to the platform, direct a stream on the fire, fix the nozzle, 
and then put other monitors into service if occasion demands. A 
switch button on the platform starts an automatic fire pump if 
greater water pressure is required. Monitors in lumber yards are 
usually spaced 90 feet apart. 

The advantages of this form of protection are briefly as follows: 
(1) monitors are always in place and ready for immediate use; 
(2) the equipment is practically indestructible and, therefore, there 
is no depreciation or maintenance cost as in the case of yard hydrants 
and hose; (3) as one man can handle a dozen monitors, a large 
number of employees to drag hose lines, chemical carts and other 
apparatus to the seat of the fire is not required; (4) by operating 
independently of human assistance when once set, they are capable of 
continuous service even in the heart of a conflagration. © 


Outside 
Protection 


STANDPIPE AND HosE EQUIPMENT 


A well-designed and properly maintained standpipe system 
affords aready means for the control of fires by the occupants of a 
building. It should, in addition, be capable of providing a fire 
department with heavy calibre streams at elevations and in situa- 
tions where the laying of hose would be fraught with difficulty. 
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Unfortunately, standpipe systems, as generally installed, have 
only been intended for one class of service. Various requirements 
relative to their installation and use have been adopted by municipal 
and insurance authorities throughout the country, but little atten- 
tion has been given to their design, arrangement and maintenance. 
In fact, standpipe and hose equipments have fallen into such dis- 
repute with officials and property owners in some districts that they 
are only installed to fulfil the requirements of a loosely worded 
ordinance, or as a means of obtaining concessions in insurance rates. 
Standpipes are often installed at remote points in a building, and 
rendered useless by obstructions. Frequently, not the slightest 
attempt is made to maintain the system in a serviceable condition 
or to instruct those who may be called upon to use it. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that fire departments in some of the larger 
cities either disregard standpipe systems entirely or make a practice 
of disconnecting the attached hose and replacing it with their own. 


No elaborate preparation is necessary for the instal- 
Seger lation of standpipe and hose systems under ordinary 

conditions. The fixed part of the system can 
usually be conveniently located, and, by reason of the flexibility 
provided by the hose, without seriously affecting the protection 
furnished. 

Closets or cabinets are often desirable, to render the hose equip- 
ment less conspicuous, and these should be so designed as not to 
interfere with the handling of the hose, and should be provided 
with signs calling attention to the fact that they contain the fire 
hose. Fire extinguishers, extra equipment, watchmen’s stations, 
and fire alarm boxes may be located to advantage in such closets or 
cabinets. 

The size of standpipes and connections is governed by the 
number of effective fire streams it is necessary to provide econo- 
mically at any point or number of points in a building simultan- 
eously. In well-designed buildings where fire cannot readily com- 
municate from storey to storey, and where exterior streams are 
unnecessary, one standard 1% inch hose stream on each floor wiil 
ordinarily be all the heavy hose service required. Where a building 
is so designed that fire can readily spread from storey to storey and 
where roof hydrants and exterior streams are necessary, the size of 
standpipes should be increased to supply the maximum number of 
streams which conditions indicate may be necessary. 

The number of standpipes for proper protection is governed by 
the area and design of a building, the obstructions affecting acces- 
sibility, the exterior exposures, the length of hose which can be 
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; 


effectively handled, the facilities for fire extinguishment otherwise 
provided, and, in some measure, by the occupancy and the character 
of the construction of the building. There should be one or more 
standpipes in each building or section of a building divided by fire 
walls. All portions of each storey should be within the reach of at 
least one small first-aid fire stream supplied through hose not 
exceeding 50 feet in length, and also within the reach of at least one 
standard 1% inch stream supplied through hose not exceeding 100 feet 
in length. Proper allowance should be made for all obstructions 
interfering with laying the hose or the application of the streams. 
Questions relating to the design of the building, the 
accessibility of all portions of the interior, the safety 
of those on whom dependence must be placed for 
the operation of the system, and the exterior exposures, are the 
most important factors influencing the location of standpipes. For 
mercantile and manufacturing buildings, and buildings which are 
not divided by numerous partitions, the side wall location may be 
found most suitable. For hotels, office buildings, and buildings 
which are divided by numerous fartitions, the equipment should be 
placed in passages and corridors, and so spaced that fire in any room 
can be quickly reached by at least one stream. Standpipes are 
commonly installed within enclosures containing the stairs and 
elevators, and where such shafts are designed to exclude fire and 
smoke, they undoubtedly provide the most desirable situation. 
Generally speaking, all fire hose stored inside 
buildings should be unlined linen hose because of 
its greater durability, under such conditions. Linen 
hose also has the advantage of being lower in cost than hose 
containing rubber. Its chief disadvantages consist of a relatively 
high friction loss. due to the rough interior, its greater tendency to 
kink when handled, and the fact that it is not water-tight when 
water is first turned on. These disadvantages are more than offset 
by its lightness, the ease with which it can be handled and the fact 
that it can be stored in small compass. Cotton, rubber-lined hose 
is sometimes advisable where moist atmospheric conditions prevail 
and at roof hydrants and outside stations forming part of the stand- 
pipe system. Pure rubber hose should only be used in buildings 
where cotton fabrics are subject to the action of chemicals. 

' The size of the water supply required for standpipe 
oe and hose systems is dependent on the number of 

fire streams likely to be brought into action at any 

one fire. This is largely influenced by the conditions existing in 
the building to be equipped. 


Lecation of 
Standpipes 


Quality of 
Hose 
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Available sources of water supply may be divided into two 
classes: those within the building or plaat, provided and controlled 
by the owner; and those outside the property, owned and con- 
trolled by municipalities or private companies. The inside sources 
include the gravity. tank, the pressure tank and the fire pump. 
City fire engines and city mains and high pressure systems con- 
stitute the outside sources. Large and important properties should 
be provided with water supplies of sufficient capacity to furnish 
all the fire streams necessary for full protection. Where exposures 
are not severe, such supplies should be also large enough to provide 
adequate streams for fighting fire in nearby buildings. 

The water pressures should be such as to afford good, effective 
fire streams at any point in the system under the maximum condi- 
tions of service. The height of buildings, the volume of water 
required and friction losses in piping and hose are the most important 
factors influencing pressures. Flowing pressures of approximately 
63 and 80 pounds at the inlet to the hose are necessary for standard 
1% inch streams supplied through 50 and 100 feet of 24 inch linen 
hose, respectively. For the smaller first-aid streams an inlet 
pressure of at least 35 pounds is desirable where 50 feet of hose 
is used. i bs 
The efficiency of standpipe and hose systems, like 
that of other fire protection equipment, depends 
upon the strength of its weakest link. These 
systems are normally inert and, unlike other apparatus and machi- 
nery, the use of buildings or the operation of plants, is not subject 
to their being maintained in a satisfactory condition. Consequently 
cheap and unsuitable equipment is installed, and systems are fre- 
quently neglected and allowed to become defective or useless. 
The hose is probably the most perishable part of the system, but 
if the best grade of linen hose is employed and given proper care, 
its lasting qualities often exceed twenty years. Water should 
never be turned into linen hose, unless it is necessary to use it in 
case of fire, after which it should be thoroughly dried out before 
it is re-racked. Hose subject to dripping or excessive moisture 
should be protected by waterproof coverings. It is unlike cotton, 
rubber-lined hose, in that running water through it reduces its 
lasting qualities. 

Periodical inspection of all portions of standpipe systems is 
essential, and employees to whom this duty is entrusted should be 
held strictly responsible. 

The standpipe and hose system necessarily lacks the essential 
qualification responsible for the success of the automatic sprinkler 


Requirements 
for Efficiency 
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system, namely, the automatic application of water to the seat 
of fire, regardless of the point at which it may start. At the same 
time, it furnishes the closest possible approximation to the standard 
of efficiency in fire extinguishment set by the automatic sprinkler. 
Its use is essential to complete fire protection and its general appli- 
cation to buildings in congested city districts greatly increases the 
fire department facilities and very materially decreases the hazards 
of conflagration. 


Minor Simple protective devices, such as pails of water or 
Auxiliary sand, are frequently of the utmost value in extin- 
Appliances 


guishing incipient fires. To be of service, however, 
it is essential that pails be so distributed throughout a building in 
permanent locations as to be immediately available in case of need. 
They must, moreover, be kept full. Covered water casks and patent 
closed bucket tanks have many advantages in that they are not 
likely to be used for other purposes, are more sightly and preserve 
their contents from evaporation. One of the greatest difficulties 
encountered in connection with such forms of protection is in 
preventing freezing during cold weather. Common salt or calcium 
chloride is frequently added to the water in sufficient quantities to 
reduce the freezing point to about 10 or 15 deg. Fahr. Salt is 
objectionable owing to its propensity to ‘creep’ or crystallize over 
the receptacle and also because it rusts metals. 


Many emergency appliances cof a more handy form 
than pails of water are upon the market but few of 
these have proved satisfactory in use. The ordinary 
type of 24-gallon chemical extinguisher, however, has been perfected 
to an extent which makes it a valuable auxiliary for general installa- 
tion. It is capable of throwing a small but effective stream of water 
and carbonic acid gas for a distance of from thirty to forty feet 
and this stream can, of course, be directed into places where it would 
be impracticable to throw a pail of water. When purchasing 
chemical extinguishers, approved makes, tested and labelled by the 
Underwriter’s Laboratories, should always be specified. After 
installation, care should be taken to have them inspected and 
recharged at least twice a year. Insurance companies have 
formulated standard requirements for fire pail and chemical 
extinguisher equipments and grant a liberal reduction in rates when 
these requirements are carried out. Unfortunately, the effect of 
this has been the very general installation of such appliances in 
order to obtain lower insurance rates but little effort has been made 
to maintain them in serviceable shape. Inspection frequently shows 


Chemical 
Extinguishers 
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fire pails and tanks quite empty or else filled with rubbish, and 
chemical extinguishers that would be worthless in an emergency. 


For dealing with fires in volatile liquids, oils, 
Dry Sand chemicals and about electrical machinery and wires 

carrying high voltages, water is not only useless 
but may be extremely dangerous. In such cases, dry sand is by 
far the most efficient extinguishing agent. Pails of sand and scoops 
should be provided in all buildings occupied for the following pur- 
poses: automobile garages, dry-cleaning establishments, car barns, 
electric light and power stations, paint and varnish works, oil mills, 
rubber works, soap works, rendering establishments, telephone and 
telegraph stations, and all premises in which calcium carbide, 
sodium peroxide, lime, paints, oils, lacquers and volatile fluids are 
either used or stored. 


Fires in thick liquids such as lacquer, paint, varnish 
Sawdust and japan can often be extinguished by spreading 
sawdust over the surface of the burning material. 
The sawdust floats and excludes the air whereas sand sinks almost 
immediately. Exhaustive tests show that 10 pounds of bicarbonate 
of soda mixed with one bushel of sawdust forms one of the most 
efficient extinguishers of fires in dipping tanks of moderate size. 
Fires in open tanks of liquid petroleum, benzine, etc., can be 
quickly controlled by the application of any substance which will 
cut off the burning vapour from the body of the liquid. Special 
forms of extinguishers are manufactured which, by mixing acid and 
alkaline solutions, produce a thick foam that will float over the 
surface of burning liquids and instantaneously extinguish the flames. 


oe acs Although dry-powder fire extinguishers are sold toa 
ecacishere gullible public in increasing numbers, they are all, 

without exception, practically worthless. Tubes 
costing $3 each contain materials having an average value of eleven 
cents. Chemical analysis of thirty-one tubes of various makes 
shows the contents to consist of approximately 60 per cent common 
baking soda, 26 per cent fine sand, 8 per cent pulverized chalk and 4 
per cent colouring matter, chiefly iron oxide. The inefficiency of 
dry powder extinguishers was made the subject of searching inves- 
tigation by a special committee appointed by the British Home 
Office in March, 1916. The report which was issued as a White 
Paper contained the following statement: ‘The use of dry powder 
fire extinguishers is to be deprecated as not only giving a misleading 
sense of security but being practically useless for extinguishing or 
controlling fires.” 
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Of an entirely different character are the small one-quart chemical 
extinguishers sold under different proprietary names but all con- 
taining carbon tetrachloride as the extinguishing fluid. These have 
the great advantage of being easily handled by women and children. 
When subjected to heat, carbon tetrachloride generates a heavy, 
non-inflammable gas that will extinguish fires under circumstances 
where water would be useless. The efficiency of all auxiliary fire 
equipment is, however, dependent upon several contingencies such 
as, accessibility for prompt use, presence of mind of the operator 
and the proper working order of the appliances. In the majority of 
cases, it is extremely doubtful whether the untrained occupants of 
buildings have sufficient self-possession at the time of a fire to make 
the best use of such appliances even when they are immediately 
available. 


PRIVATE FIRE BRIGADES 


To obtain satisfactory results from any form of fire protection 
equipment depending upon manual operation, some preparatory 
training in its use is absolutely essential. Industrial plants and 
mercantile establishments with large property values and numerous 
employees, frequently find it advisable to maintain a completely 
organized fire brigade. For extensive works situated on the out- 
skirts of cities and towns and in country districts, where public 
fire protection is remote or non-existent, the necessity for self- 
protection is manifest. Even in localities where a first-class public 
fire department is available, emergencies frequently arise that 
prevent its prompt response to alarm, and in such cases, a private 
brigade may prove of the greatest value. Experience shows that 
the unorganized efforts of employees to control a fire are usually 
futile. On the other hand, a small but properly trained private 
brigade, knowing every inch of the property, is often better able 
to handle an incipient fire than a more elaborately equipped fire 
department. 


So far in Canada the advantages of complete and properly 
organized private fire protection do not appear to have been generally 
appreciated. Numerous large industrial plants and some railway 
and mining properties are very thoroughly protected, but, apart 
from these, fire protection has meant largely the installation and 
subsequent neglect of appliances provided to satisfy insurance 
requirements. Simple business economy would seem to require 
that the means whereby costly equipment can alone be made effective 
should be properly organized and maintained. Viewed from any 
angle, it is undeniable that a body of employees regularly drilled 
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in the use of fire protective devices must exert a powerful influence 
towards greater carefulness amongst their fellows. Employees, 
instead of looking upon fire protection solely as a means of safe- 
guarding private property which is insured in any case, come to 
regard it also as a means of protecting employment and wages, 
which are not insured. 


General suggestions as to the formation and equipment of private 
fire brigades are of limited value, as every establishment has its 
own particular needs. In buildings occupied as department stores, 
theatres and large mercantile establishments, the work of a private 
brigade will be limited to the use of light equipment upon incipient 
fires, pending the arrival of the public fire department. In large 
industrial plants, lumber yards and railway terminal yards, opera- — 
tions will usually be of a more extended character, involving the 
use of large hose streams, ladders and heavy equipment. 


In Canada, legislation respecting the provision of 
auxiliary fire protection appliances in buildings is 
confined to local ordinances in the larger cities. 
These, with few exceptions, deal only with theatres and places of 
amusement of a specified seating capacity. For instance, stand- 
pipes and hose, sprinklers over the stage section and auxiliary fire 
alarm boxes are required in 6 cities, standpipes and sprinklers only 
in 5 cities and standpipes only in 9 cities. The following is typical 
of existing ordinances in respect to theatre protection: 


Legal 
Requirements 


“Every theatre, music hall, opera house or other public 
building or place of amusement with a seating capacity exceeding 
250 shall be provided with a standpipe and hose and hose 
attachments subject to the approval of the chief of the fire depart- 
ment. Where fixtures or movable stage scenery are employed, a 
separate and distinct system of sprinklers shall be provided 
around the proscenium opening and on the ceiling or roof over 
the stage. Sprinklers shall also be placed wherever practicable 
under the stage and in carpenters’ shops, paint rooms, store 
rooms and property rooms. All theatres with movable scenery 
shall, in addition, be provided with a fire alarm telegraph 
apparatus connected with the head quarters of the city fire 
alarm telegraph or such other place as the chief of the fire depart- 
ment may select.” 


Ten cities specify, in addition to theatre requirements, certain 
measures of protection for other classes of buildings. For instance, 
Victoria, B.C., requires standpipes and hose in all business buildings 
over two storeys in height, and water-distributing pipes in base- 
ments used for the storage of merchandise. Calgary requires auto- 
matic sprinkler systems in all business buildings over two storeys 
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in height with the exception of fireproof and ‘mill’ buildings. 
Winnipeg requires that all buildings over 120 feet in height be 
equipped with fire-extinguishing appliances subject to the approval 
of the building inspector. Toronto requires standpipes in all build-. 
ings exceeding three storeys in height, excepting dwellings, and in 
all apartment houses over two storeys in height. Perforated pipes 
must be provided in the basement of all business buildings over 
three storeys in height. Buildings of hazardous occupancy in con- 
gested districts may be required to instal sprinkler protection by 
the chief of the fire department. Six other cities have somewhat | 
similar by-laws, each, however, differing from the others in regard 
to its specific requirements. 


Apart from 21 of the more important cities, Canada is without 
laws in the matter of private fire protection. Any type of building 
may be erected and its protection by a public fire department is 
undertaken at the expense of the community. The property owner 
is under no legal obligation to safeguard his own buildings or his 
neighbours’ from destruction by fire. 


CHAPTER VIII 
Municipal Fire Protection 


VERY community has a responsibility toward its citizens in 

the matter of protection against fire. Recognition of this 
responsibility may be legally enforceable, as in European countries, 
or purely voluntary, as in the United States and Canada.* In 
all civilized communities, however, without exception, what has 
been termed ‘the civic conscience’ assents to the enforcement of 
laws directed toward the prevention of fire-breeding conditions, 
and to the allocation of public funds to maintain organizations for 
the extinguishment of fires that cannot be prevented. According 
to the adequacy of these measures of prevention and protection, 
the fire record of a community is usually creditable or otherwise. 

The present chapter is intended to outline briefly the more 
general requirements of municipal fire protection with a view to 
pointing out the need for improvement in existing conditions in 
Canada. For this purpose an exhaustive résumé of the facilities 
at present available in each city and town is not considered essen- 
tial.t There are some long-established and well-governed com- 
munities with whose protection little fault can be found, and there 
are many others decidedly lacking in respect to the most vital 
requirements. None has yet reached such a stage of perfection 
that it can be presented as a model to others, and it is even doubtful 
whether the form of protection best adapted to one community 
would satisfactorily meet the needs of any other. 

In spite of the progress that may be made in fire prevention, 
whether by structural improvement or by the education of the 


*In the United States and Canada, municipalities are not liable to citizens for 
neglect to establish or maintain adequate fire protection. First, because there is 
no contractual relationship between the property owner and the municipality, and 
second, because, as one judicial authority expresses it, ‘“‘no recovery can be had 
where the neglect of a municipal corporation consists in failing to perform a legis- 
lative or discretionary duty. A recovery can only be had where it negligently 
performs, or fails to perform, a duty imposed upon it by law.” 

In England, the Public Health Act, 1875, Section 66, provides that “every 
urban authority shall cause fire-plugs and ali necessary works and machinery and 
assistance for securing an efficient supply of water in case of fire to be provided 
and* maintained.” Numerous actions for injuries sustained through fire losses 
resulting from the failure of water supplies have been upheld by the courts and 
damages awarded in accordance therewith. . 


tA complete survey of municipal waterworks is contained in a report on Water- 
works and Sewerage Systems of Canada, Commission of Conservation, 1916. 
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people in more careful habits, fires will doubtless continue to occur 
from innumerable causes and to demand the maintenance of facili- 
ties for their control. This involves two distinct yet complementary 
provisions, namely: (1) municipal fire departments to extinguish 
fires by the prompt and effective application of water; and, (2) 
adequate water supplies, without which the most completely 
equipped brigade is manifestly valueless. In dealing with these 
two phases of the one problem, the question of water supply, being 
of fundamental importance, is given first consideration. 


WATERWORKS SYSTEMS 


The supply of water to organized communities by public service 
corporations and municipal ‘authorities, while a long-established 
custom in Europe, is of comparatively recent development upon 
the American continent.* In 1850, there were only 83 public 
water-sulpply systems in the United States and Canada; in 1880, 
the number had increased to about 600, and in 1915 had reached 
almost 6,000. Over 98 per cent of all existing water works has 
been constructed within the last half century. At the present time, 
it is rare to find a place of more than 2,000 population without some 
form of public water supply, and, even in the smaller towns and 
villages, the construction of such work is being rapidly undertaken.f 

Apart from the importance of a public water supply from 
domestic, sanitary and industrial standpoints, its economic value 
in furnishing a ready means of controlling fires is unquestionable. 
This is directly shown in the reduction of fire losses and insurance 
rates following its introduction or improvement. Under ordinary 
conditions, a per capita expenditure of from $30 to $40 is necessary 
to develop an adequate waterworks system. Climatic and topo- 
graphic conditions cause considerable variation in cost and, in 
localities where expensive water rights have to be acquired, or 
where a wide range in elevation exists, the first cost may be doubled. 
The average cost in cities and towns in Canada is shown by Table 
No. 5, page 46, to be as follows: In 56 cities with populations exceed- 
ing 10,000, $33 per capita; in 49 towns with populations from 
5,000 to 10,000, $41 per capita; in 297 towns and villages with 
populations from 1,000 to 5,000, $39 per capita. In addition to 

*Bri ipti i i bli ate 
See Er Taraeades aT HAL) IGM. (ood ed: New Yorks; 1918), The 


Ruins and Excavations of Ancient Rome, by Rodolpho Lanciani, (Boston, 1897) 
and London Water Supply, Old and New, by W. J. Fisher in Westminster Review, 


January, 1905. 
+See Waterworks and Sewerage Systems of Canada, Commission of Conserva- 
tion, 1916. 
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domestic convenience, such a moderate contribution towards the 
provision of permanent fire protection, is assuredly more economic 
than the distribution through insurance of heavy fire losses among 
the people of a community. 

At this point, mention should be made of the fact that one of 
the greatest obstacles to the extension and improvement of water- 
works systems is the difficulty of obtaining funds to carry out 
work in advance of actual requirements. Owing to lack of appre- 
ciation of its importance and to obstructive tactics in municipal 
councils, a large proportion of the cities and towns in Canada 
outgrow their supplies long before the necessary additions are 
made. Since 19138, no less than eighty-three reports of competent 
engineers upon waterworks systems in various cities and towns 
have called attention to their inadequacy.* Up to the present time, 
only sixteen of these have seriously attempted to carry out the 
improvements advised. It should be hardly necessary to emphasize 
the fact that money is rarely saved by postponing waterworks 
development, for in nearly every case, the delay necessitates tem- 
porary construction which is comparatively useless in the regular 
development of the works. In addition, the citizens are often sub- 
jected to considerable inconvenience and the entire community 
exposed to the dangers of epidemic and conflagration. 


Municipal During the early stages of water supply develop- 
ee ment in Canada, the task of providing the service 
visable 


was entrusted to private companies, usually under 
very favourable franchises. Of recent years, however, municipal 
ownership has made considerable headway, and 396, or over 79 
per cent, of the present systems are publicly owned and controlled. 
From every point of view, it is advisable that a municipality should 
control its waterworks system ab initio, that it may, from the very 
‘outset, determine its design, regulate its development and secure 
the service for its citizens at the lowest possible cost. Theoretically, 
an honest corporation can supply water under a contract which 
contemplates purchase of the system by the municipality at a 
future date, but in practice, such contracts have proved a mistake. 
The credit of the town is frequently used by the corporation as a 
guarantee for its stocks and bonds and over-capitalization generally 
results. A municipality can better afford to trade upon its own 
credit and float its own bonds from the start than become the 
security, the dividend payer and, eventually, the purchaser at an 


*A large conflagration during a period of drought would, in several cases, 
necessitate the utilization of water from polluted sources which have been con- 
demned by public health authorities. 
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enhanced price of the bonds of a private corporation. In addition, 
there is the temptation to instal cheap pipe and to neglect repairs 
as the period approaches for the lapse of the franchise. These 
considerations, amongst others, point to the advisability of muni- 
cipal ownership of waterworks systems in all cases. 


‘ee. 


Under our somewhat clumsy system of municipal 
Management administration, the waterworks of a city or town 

is usually managed by a special committee of the 
council, composed, in most instances, of tradesmen with little 
knowledge of the essential requirements of a waterworks system. 
Efficient management is rare unless a competent engineer is per- 
manently employed. As the committee is elected annually under 
the ward system, its membership is constantly changing, and 
frequently the position is sought in order to obtain special advan- 
tages for particular neighbourhoods. There are so many objec- 
tions to the committee system as applied to the waterworks depart- 
ment, that, in all the larger cities, the tendency is to get away 
from it by the appointment of commissioners. There is everything . 
to be said in favour of the commissioner plan, since not only is the 
work in the highest degree technical, but in a department which 
so intimately concerns the health and safety of the people, 
bi-partisanship and the interplay of local politics should have no 
place. In the smaller cities and towns, where the cost of employing 
a commissioner is out of the question, a permanent unpaid board 
has a very great advantage over the committee plan. 


There are, in Canada, 105 waterworks systems 

oes supplying cities and towns of over 5,000 popu- 
lation and 395, or almost four times as many, 

supplying towns and villages of less than 5,000 population. Of 
the 105 larger systems, 80 per cent was constructed in part before 
the population of the places they supply had reached 5,000, and 
their present capacity has been attained by piece-meal enlarge- 
ment of the original systems. As the majority of waterworks 
problems arise through lack of foresight, it is obvious that their 
solution can be effected most economically while a system is small. 
All waterworks systems should be designed for the future and 
should provide for gradual enlargement along definitely planned 
lines. As little immediate construction as possible should be 
carried out, except where the cost of future extensions would exceed 
the cost of doing the whole work in the beginning. To build works 
far in advance of requirements, upon the mere assumption that 
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certain growth will take place, is the height of folly; it is impossible 
to foretell the character or needs of a community ten years hence. 
To plan works to meet prospective development, however, costs 
little and may obviate a multitude of future difficulties. 


The problem of an adequate public water supply 
Sa seat is chiefly one of geography. Nature has provided 
some places with excellent sources within easy 
reach, while others encounter tremendous difficulties owing to their 
unfavorable situation. As utilized for municipal service, the sources 
of supply may be roughly classified as follows: 
(a) Surface Waters 
1. Rivers 
2. Natural lakes 
3. Water collected in impounding reservoirs. 
(b) Ground waters 
1. Springs 
2. Shallow wells 
3. Deep and artesian wells. 


At the present time, 299 cities, towns and villages in Canada 
obtain their supplies from surface-water sources and 201 from 
ground-water sources.* With the exception of Winnipeg, London 
and Regina, practically all the larger cities depend upon lakes 
and rivers. The rapid increase of urban population in Canada 
during recent years has created water-supply problems in many 
municipalities that are almost impossible of solution without the 
expenditure of large sums of money and the exercise of much 
engineering skill. The places most favourably situated to keep 
pace with rapidly increasing demands have been those bordering 
the Great lakes and near large rivers, where an additional supply 
could be easily obtained by enlarging the pumping capacity. Even 
here, however, difficulties have been. encountered. Increased 
pollution, consequent upon growth of population, has necessitated 
the installation of costly filtration plants. It is estimated that 
untreated sewage contaminates at least 67 per cent of the lakes 
and rivers used for public water supplies in Canada. 


*The sources of public water supplies in each province in Canada are as follows: 


Surface Ground 
NOVatSCOLIa ah) Mieke el Cea eem attire 24 7 
New Brunswitk.vcsce. stca mkt teertan cn nuke ccna 8 9 
PrincesEd ward Tslandencceh eiceede face inet cee ae 3 
Otebecr oer ie 4 eae Sar ert rt care kere Q1 74 
Ontariond. i, eco uee eae UO Ter omner certak calere scan 93 64 
Manitobasi5 0 ae ce ete Pee Arua oem 7 6 
Saskatchewansas Gime ek erate ele. cece rel 9 21 
Alberta 2 ii aiid e case ER aE atte vate ec 24. 9 
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During recent years, ground-water supplies have been exten- 
sively developed by the smaller cities and towns. Sometimes 
there has been no alternative source, but in many cases they have 
been found advisable in order to supplement other supplies or to 
escape the use of polluted river water. While deep wells invariably 
afford a supply that is bacteriologically pure, it is recognized that 
they are rarely adapted to progressive development to meet the 
needs of a growing community. Continued and increased draught 
invariably lower the static levels, and the quantity of water avail- 
able is always a matter of doubt. Wells will, however, continue 
to be a valuable asset to many of the smaller cities and towns 
situated in districts favourable to the development of such source. 


From the standpoint of efficient fire protection, 
the value of a water supply depends upon (1) the 
maximum amount of water available; (2) the 
mechanical means provided for its distribution; and (8) the reli- 
ability of the two foregoing requisites. In determining the ade- 
quacy of the protection provided in any particular city or town, 
the main question involved is whether the maximum services 
available and dependable are equal to any possible emergency 
demand. 

In cities and towns situated where an unlimited supply, such 
as from large lakes or rivers, is available, the only question that 
arises is that of distribution. In others, the chief problem involved 
is that of adequate storage. If the supply is derived from wells, 
they should be developed to a point where they are able to take 
care of the maximum daily demands and the extra requirements 
for fire protection should be stored in reservoirs delivering directly 
into the distribution system. If the supply is obtained by means 
of impounding reservoirs from a large catchment area, the storage 
should be ample to meet the demands of long periods of drought. 


Adequacy of 
Water Supply 


The quantity of water required in any particular city or town 
depends upon the population to be supplied, the amount used for 
manufacturing purposes and the care taken to prevent waste. 
It is exceedingly difficult to evaluate these factors, since it is impos- 
sible accurately to forecast the industrial development or retro- 
gession of the average community. The population to be served 
depends primarily upon the growth of industry. Statistics of public 
water systems show that, in small cities and towns, the average 
daily per capita consumption is from 75 to 95 gallons and that, 
in the larger places, it is rarely less than 120 gallons. Great 
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diversity in this respect exists even among cities of equal size and 
situated in the same geographical area.* 

The quantity of water used for the extinguishment of fire is 
proportionately very small, being approximately one-tenth of one 
gallon per capita per day or about one-thousandth part of the total 
average consumption. For short periods of time, however, the 
rate is very high. , One good effective fire stream will use water 
at as great a rate as the average town of 5,000 inhabitants will 
require for domestic purposes during the hours of maximum draught. ft 


*The high per capita rates of water consumption in this country are difficult to 
reconcile with the low per capita consumption abroad. The explanation is to be 
found mainly in leakage and in waste by the consumer. This unnecessary con- 
sumption has an important bearing upon the question of cost, for it has to be dealt 
with by the development of larger supplies and the installation of additional pumping 
equipment and distributing mains of increased carrying capacity, if domestic and 
fire flow requirements are to be met. Unfortunately, in many instances, fire flow 
is only partially provided for during periods of maximum domestic demands. An 
interesting comparison of average per capita consumption in Canadian and English 
cities is given in the following table: 


Gallons per head Gallons per head 
Canada datly England daily 
Fralifax eNO Sat ck ossetae se ks 170 LAVEDpOOlior ones an cece otis 35 
Sts john Nabe se see ee See 208 Cardi Rotts eae cata 31 
Montrealj Quel. sts nes ees 131 Manchester tc. cantes acme Shanes 42 
Quebec, Que... -...4......-6- 156 Bristol), Stineee. cheat wimnes 30 
Sherbrooke, Que............. 135 Exeter a). aesper ene see ae 36 
Ieachines Que ares. cpeks s+) vetsycke. = 203 ACCTING TOM. a. Se oe ae 26 
Toronto rOne.s - vei setters: 100 Birmingham: scree cee eae oe 29 
Ottaway Ontea. shen cece sien 174 Oxford) ym oe nea ie oe 33 
Hamilton Ont. 2303 aak 2 sis 128 Deed site cia, eae nee ee eee 24 
BrockwileZOntsy nae koe ae 266 Chester.(See 50-33 ee ae 47 
Niagara Falls, Ont........... 256 Leicester oxi: «syst oh nee aa 23 
Sarniag Ont tees. crate sede sensi 292 INorthamptones ccm centres 19 
Windsor Ont... wa ee 278 Coventry a. So ee eee 23 
Winnipeg, Man.............. 48 Rotherham: Sai vatencsen. tat as 23 
Brandon) Mani .c% «. osis aslo: 72 Wigan roma a cians eee stars 26 
Regina oasktoticwe crear oie 40 Burnley joes ak. See 27 
Saskatoon, Sask.............-. 62 Garligle s .cicnncamkcana cea tee ae 37 
Caloary,nAltass cme totais cee 160 WrOVAOH nt sa. ss chare one tue 33 
Edmonton, Alta.......... aslo 6 eQ. Blackbutnsi oss SSeS 25 
Vancouver, B:Gio iis stocks ots 103 Plymouthc..hetnadsanwieceeae 34 
WICEOMA Ee oe sitet ecto 73 TOSWICh'. Soe ores cco 26 


{The approximate amount of water used in fighting a number of recent fires 
is shown in the following table compiled from reports of fire departments. The 


property was in each case almost totally destroyed. Maximum 
Duration number of — Gallons of 

of firel streams water used 

(hours) used (approximate) 
4-storey brick woollen mill...................0. 3% 12 ; 
5-storey tenant factory (miJl)................05. 3 10 450,000 
3-storey brick furniture warehouse............... 2% 14 525,000 
Frame/skating rink ath ic eile ates, se crete 2 9 270,000 
5-storey brick warehouse................eeeeeee 14% 13 243,750 
Metal-cladicar barnes chav ees cok nee eae eees 4l4 16 1,020, 000 
4-storey brick paper warehouse................. 5 12 900,000 
4-storey brick clothing factory.................. 2 10 300,000 
5-storey warehouse and offices............--.00 1% 8 180,000 
Contractors’ sheds and lumber piles............. 3% 10 487,500 
3-storey picture frame factory................. 2% 6 202,500 


314-storey brick retail store...............000- aD 8 240,000 
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The standard fire stream is considered to be that thrown by a 
11% inch smooth nozzle discharging 250 gallons per minute. There 
are, of course, many situations where streams throwing 150 to 200 
gallons would furnish reasonable protection. In the outlying 
districts of small towns, any fire which cannot be controlled by 
two streams of 150 gallons each is not likely to leave much of value 
if it is extinguished by using a larger number of streams of standard 
size. 

The number of fire streams required simultaneously in any city 
or town depends upon the structural conditions prevailing, such as 
areas, heights, exposures, occupancies, types of buildings and the 
probable maximum amount of water that would be necessary to 
combat a spreading fire. In cities of average character, estimates 
based on actual practice show the following number of streams 
as desirable.* 


Population Number of streams 
not exceeding (250 gal.) 
1,800 
3,000 3 
4,000 4 
6,000 5 
7,500 6 
10,000 8 
15,000 10 
20,000 12 
30,000 14 
40,000 _ , 16 
50,000 18 
60,000 20 
75,000 22 
100,000 25 


Although the probability of a large fire occurring during the 
hours of maximum consumption is somewhat remote, it is custom- 
ary to determine the adequacy of the water supply upon the basis 
of the required fire rate added to the maximum domestic rate. 
As every community should have its supply considerably greater 
than its present requirements in order to care for future growth, 
this method is not so unreasonable as at first appears. 


At present there are 206 municipalities in Canada 


Types of ; ‘4 
Supply supplied by gravity waterworks systems and 294 
eyes by means of direct pressure or pumping systems. 


It is recognized that the gravity system of waterworks, or one 
delivering the supply directly from its source without the inter- 


*The National Board of Fire Underwriters requires a minimum approximately 
60 per cent greater than these figures. 
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vention of pumps, is best adapted to provide reliable fire protec- 
tion. A well-designed, direct pressure system, however, so nearly 
approaches the gravity system in adequacy and reliability that 
not much difference exists in the relative efficiency of the two types. 
In some cases where water is derived from lakes and more generally 
where it is obtained from storage reservoirs, there is sufficient 
elevation to deliver the supply by gravity. In a few instances, 
the topography of the country is such that the sources of supply 
are in close proximity to the distribution system, but in by far 
the greater number they are at a distance. When the water is 
brought from a distant source, storage reservoirs near the area of 
distribution are often found to be economic, as they permit the 
use of much smaller supply mains. So far as possible, all such 
mains should be in duplicate, that failure from any cause may not 
completely deprive the municipality of water. In some places, 
the elevation of the reservoir, or other source, is so small that the 
gravity head is insufficient to provide fire service. Such a system 
is usually reinforced by pumps, that, in case of fire, direct pressure 
may be substituted for the ordinary gravity supply. 


Where the water is obtained from wells in which the water 
does not rise to the surface, deep well pumps of the piston type 
or compressed air are frequently used. The air lift is not highly 
efficient, but its reliability and durability largely offset this objec- 
tion. Electrically-driven centrifugal pumps have been recently 
installed in several places and have proved remarkably efficient 
in operation. Their chief drawback is, of course, lack of reliability 
through being dependent upon a remote and often single source 
of power. 


Systems which are supplied by pumping may be _ broadly 
divided into three classes: first, those which distribute from storage 
reservoirs, second, from intermediate or equalizing reservoirs, 
third, directly into the distribution mains. As it is only in’ very 
small towns that a standpipe can furnish any reasonable proportion 
of the demand, the third class includes those which are provided 
with an elevated tank or standpipe. 


Where a reservoir supplied by pumps is in continuous service, 
it should, if practicable, be of sufficient capacity to supply both 
domestic and fire requirements for a period of 24 hours. Where 
only in use during fires, it is generally held that the capacity of 
such reservoirs may be limited to domestic and fire requirements 
for 10 hours. The pumping capacity available in each case should 
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be ample to fill the reservoirs under conditions of maximum draught 
and be sufficiently in duplicate to maintain constant service. This 
capacity may appear greater than is necessary to deal with the 
average large fire which lasts not more than two or three hours, 
but provision should be made to meet any emergency, and experi- 
ence proves that, in conflagrations and spreading fires, the quantity 
of water used has been far in excess of reasonable expectations. 
In the Salem, Mass., fire, for instance, the consumption was nearly 
18,000 gallons per minute, or more than three times the amount 
called for by underwriters’ requirements. This qfiantity was 
only made available by emergency connections with adjoining 
municipalities. 


In pumping systems which deliver directly into the distribution 
pipes, the capacity of the pumps should be sufficient to supply 
the maximum domestic consumption and fire draught combined, 
and be in duplicate to such an extenc that this capacity will not be 
diminished in the event of the breakdown of any one pump. If 
steam is used, the boiler capacity should be sufficient to enable 
the pumping of the maximum draught by the most uneconomical 
units in the station, with one boiler out of service for repairs or 
cleaning. These requirements of reserve capacity are frequently 
questioned by municipalities, the foremost objection being the 
large amount of money invested for machinery which may never 
be called into use. Ina paper recently read before the New England 
Waterworks Association, Clarence W. Goldsmith, Engineer of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, dealt with this objection 
as follows: 


“Tf a city were situated in close proximity to a hill of sufficient 
elevation to furnish the desired pressure, the advisability of building 
a reservoir of sufficient capacity to secure a supply would not be 
questioned. Such a reservoir would cost, in round figures, about 
$5,000 per 1,000,000 gallons, which corresponds closely with the 
cost of high-duty pump machinery of equal.capacity. Low-duty 
or centrifugal pumps can be purchased at a much lower figure. 
Viewed from the cost standpoint, therefore, no argument can be 
adduced against installing pumps to perform the same function 
as the reservoir.” 


No system can, of course, be considered reliable unless it can 
maintain a constant service under all conditions. In the smaller 
Canadian cities and towns, there has been an unfortunate tendency 
to regard cost and economy of operation the paramount considera- 
tion. This has resulted in the installation of large pumping units 
to meet ordinary demands and little provision of reserve capacity 
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for emergencies. To illustrate the extent of existing deficiencies 
in this respect, the following table is given, showing the present 
capacities of a number of the larger waterworks systems in Ontario 
as compared with underwriters’ requirements. It should be pointed 
out that these shortcomings are general throughout the whole 
Dominion and, as a rule, are greatest in the smaller municipalities. 


, 


TABLE No. 20.—WATERWORKES SYSTEMS IN CITIES AND LARGE TOWNs IN 












ONTARIO 
ee k E ™ . 
> a Ye S ieee B & 
a Ot “nD OS a ES 3 o a 
B | 86 sea, leo 2] #8E8).| a8 Ope 
= ay) Brig Se 8| soeae5/ sos) a] SES 
City or town Bt oPe PES e Soo e pi pags Cw bud ESE 
or 
oa ll Bue Sage |9g88| g95e8°/SEbRO) ges 
So, g88 | Bees2 | 52Se| 58ec8| Secus| bee 
ae] Ass pgaes [dso | aesssh|szess| dsf 
Imp. gals. Imp. gals. Per cent| Imp. gals. | Imp. gals.| Per cent 
Bartle... ..... arya ie are 2,000,000 2,550,000 60.8 |Inexhaustible 
Belleville......... 4 4,680,000 4,500,000 33 *360,000 
. Brantford...... oe sO 17,000,000 7,200,000 Stan, |Inexhaustible 
Brockville......... 5 9,000,000 3,400,000 Stan. |Inexhaustible 
Chatham, 36 iecere ni 4 4,379,000 4,500,000 36 *200,000 
Cobaltin ie sacs 4 3,306,000 2,100,000 13 Inexhaustible 
GObOurg sec s5 a0 ein 5 5,360,000 2,100,000 Stan. |Inexhaustible 
Collingwood....... 5 2,000,000 2,550,000 61 Inexhaustible 
Cornwall.......... 4 6,297,600 2,550,000 Stan. |Inexhaustible 
Fort William...... Linh [rate ua tote se toca Sil aeaeaieatala atone teres Res . -| Inexhaustible 
Galtol i cle eee eta) ee 4,804,000 4,500,000 45 180,000 2,750,000 
Guelphii yes) a. otis 4 6,019,680 5,050,000 36.5 1,148,437 3,000,000 62 
Hamilton.) .2jscees 5 42,017,600 18,000,000 30 Inexhaustible 
Ingersoll trae cler -| 4 2,500,000 2,100,000 40 165,000 
Kenora; .... e000 Clee 3,316,000 2,550,000 21 Inexhaustible 
Kangston.y's:.2 «ste 4 6,313,700 7,400,000 53 Inexhaustible 
Kitchener.......- = age 5,744,000 6,000,000 47.5 1,500,000 | 4,000,000 62 
Pari@sayon tessa ss oye 4 3,000,000 3,400,000 65 Inexhaustible 
Londoa- nies aust 5 19,000,000 12,000,000 50 7,094,000 8,500,000 Stan. 
Midland.......... 4 2,364,000 2,550,000 66 1,200,000 jand Creek Stan. 
Niagara Falls...... 3 9,500,000 4,500,000 22 1,500,000 /|10,000,000 
North Bay........ 2 4,320,000 3,400,000 49 1,180,000 5,000,000 
Orillia prstoecels /store 4 3,456,000 3,400,000 50 Inexhaustible 
Oshawa.. seralpees 4,140,000 3,400,000 56 Inexhaustible 
Ottawa..... 5 41,000,000 18,000,000 Stan. |Inexhaustible 
Owen Sound. Bete eh ere es ik caemere es reas 6,500,000 7,500,000 Stan. 
Pembroke.........] 4 3,900,000 3,400,000 38 Inexhaustible 
Peterborough......| 5 16,500,000 6,000,000 Stan. | Inexhaustible 
Port Arthur.......! 4 10,000,000 5,600,000 Stan. |Inexhaustible 
Port Hope........ 4 2,367,400 2,100,000 54 1,066,900 1,225,000 Stan. 
StGathariness fey. el eek hl sense sates Sy laine lone lniersberele lielehere ....|Inexhaustible 
St. Thomas........] 4 9,000,000 5,600,000 20 25,000,000 3,500,000 Stan. 
Sarnia.......,....| 5 | New system] being installed 
Sault Ste. Marie...| 5 | Newsystem|] being installed 
Smiths Falls...... .| 4 5,700,000 2,550,000 Stan. |Inexhaustible 
Steelton........ Bioanal 1,440,000 2,100,000 100.0 659,000 1,225,000 50 
Stratford..........] 4 6,540,000 5,600,000 45 Inexhaustible 
Sudbury....... Dears & 4,608,000 3,400,000 Stan. | Inexhaustible 
TOrONtOss ears oes. talib 196,000,000] 0. ..c neue Stan. |Inexhaustible 
H. pressure...... 5 LOJOOOOOO | oc ca lee Stan. 
Walkerville........ 5 12,000,000 2,100,000 Stan, | Inexhaustible 
Welland....... stetellnoee 8,495,200 2,550,000 Stan. | Inexhaustible 
Windsor ss aerate “| 5 20,800,000 7,200,000 Stan. |Inexhaustible 
Woodstock........]| 3 7,660,800 4,500,000 42.0 °*937,500 








tl. Gravity system 
2. Gravity from reservoir supplied by pumps 
8. Direct pumping system in connection with reservoir 
4, Direct pumping system in connection with standpipe 
5. Direct pumping system. 

tCapacity to be in duplicate. 

*Standpipes and small reservoirs for domestic supply. 
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Equipment of At the present time, pumping equipment to supply 
Pumping fire pressure is operated by steam power in 141 
Systems places, by electricity in 101, by gas, gasolene or 
oil in 31 and by water in 21. In the larger plants, for continuous 
high-duty operation, the triple expansion reciprocating steam engine 
and, for smaller capacities, the horizontal cross-compound condens- 
ing type hold an undisputed field. For peak loads and extra fire 
pressure, reserve steam or electric-driven centrifugal units have, 
in many cases, been installed. Recent improvements in steam 
turbine centrifugal pumps have so increased their efficiency that 
their future general use for both ordinary and fire service is assured. 
Their first cost is materially less than that of reciprocating 
pumps and, properly installed, their efficiency may be indefinitely 
maintained.* On the other hand, tests of a large number of recipro- 
cating pumps in present use show a slip varying from 5 to 15 per 
cent. The usual demand of pumping engines, that they deliver normal 
domestic consumption against about 50 pounds pressure and, in 
case of fire, be capable of furnishing a greater output at 125 pounds 
pressure, means operation at 40 per cent of the rated capacity for 
95 per cent of the time or at more than 100 per cent overload in 
anemergency. Two centrifugal pumps, operated singly for domestic 
service and in series for fire pressure, will meet these requirements 
admirably. 

In small towns and villages, where the domestic supply is from 
a reservoir or elevated tank and a pump is needed only at intervals, 
motor-driven centrifugal or triplex plunger pumps are the most 
desirable. If electric power is not available, triplex pumps operated 
by internal combustion engines have a great advantage, as they 
can deliver their full output at once instead of requiring the length 
of time necessary to raise steam in a boiler. The development 
of the gasolene engine has done much to make waterworks systems 
for small places financially possible. The first cost is considerably 
less than steam and, as there is no consumption of fuel and no 
attendance necessary except while work is being done, the cost 
of operation is reduced to a minimum. 





*Although steam turbine centrifugal pumps for water-supply systems were 
only introduced in the United States and Canada in 1913, they are being generally 
installed in both large and small plants. Their efficiency is shown by the record 
of a De Laval unit at the Montreal low-level pumping station. This pump, with 
a rated capacity of 30 millions Imp. gals. per 24 hours against 210 ft. head, has 
delivered over 31.4 miilion gals. and given a duty of 134.6 million ft. Ibs. per million 
b.t.u. In Toronto, steam turbine centrifugal units with a total capacity of over 
100 million gals. per day have shown equal efficiency. 


* 
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Electricity has recently become an important factor in connec- 
tion with pumping plants, especially in districts where hydro- 
electric power is available. The chief disadvantage of a pumping 
plant operated by electrical power transmitted from a single source 
is that it cannot be considered absolutely reliable from a fire pro- 
tection standpoint. At the present time, steam-driven stand-by 
units are in general use in the majority of plants equipped with 
electrical pumps. In most cases, a producer gas unit or Diesel 
oil engine* would be a reliable and less costly alternative. The 
gas engine would require a sufficient quantity of stored gas for 
immediate operation and the oil engine would require adequate oil 
storage capacity and compressed air for starting, but constant 
attendance, as in the case of a steam auxiliary, would be unnecessary. 


Hydraulic turbines and water-wheels are used in a number of 
places to furnish motive power for pumps and are recognized as 
satisfactory where the supply of water is assured throughout the 
_year. It is, of course, essential in such installations to take account 
of, and provide against, disturbances due to drought, floods, forest 


*Diesel oil engines cost from $45 to $65 per h.p. installed, run equally well 
upon any grade of fuel oil, yield fuli speed one minute from starting, and require 
little attention. Under ordinary conditions of continuous service, fuel consumption 
is about as follows: full load, .5 pound per b.h.p.; half load, .6 pound per b.h.p. 
hour; quarter load, .8 pound per b.h.p. hour. The greater economy of an oil engine 
over a steam plant, for stand-by service, is clearly shown by the following com- 
parison of fuel consumption in connection with two 1.5 million gallon pumps: 


Steam untt Diesel oil untt 
s: Coal used (lbs.) Crude oil used (Ibs.) 

Mon. Fires banked, 48 Ibs. steam........... 980 Nil 
Tues. d ey eo. ee RS Se ame 790 s 
Wed. Pumpsrun1 hour 10 min............ 1,075 84 
Thurs. Fires banked, 50 lbs. steam........... 850 Nil 
Fri. a Es Bg ae ota ee 935 x 
Sat. Pumps run 45 minutes............... 1,285 81 
Sun. Fires banked, 50 Ibs. steam........... 795 Nil 

Potal Loraweelkivuya ics a ciswd-e dieses 6,660 165 


Producer gas plants will, as a rule, operate on one-third to one-sixth the amount 
of fuel required by a steam plant, depending largely upcn the size of the unit. Their 
relative economy in this respect is shown by the following instances: One town 
pumping 450,000 gallons of water daily to a small reservoir used 4,250 Ibs. of coal 
per day in a steam boiler. Since installing a producer gas plant, an average of 719 
Ibs. of coal per day has been consumed and the saving to the municipality, on this 
item alone, amounts to $3,200 a year. In another case, where a small multi-stage 
centrifugal pump operating against 105 lbs. pressure is driven by producer gas, 
a duty of from 110 to 120 million ft.-Ibs. is obtained, and the record covering several 
months shows a brake horsepower hour developed for every 0.85 pound of coal 
consumed. A steam plant adapted to similar conditions would require from eight 
to ten times the amount of coal. 


’ 
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fires, ice-formations, silting up and shifting of water channels and 
many other contingencies that do not affect steam plants. 
Emergency units of sufficient capacity to meet full requirements 
and driven by some other power should always be held in reserve. 
PRES aS An efficient water distribution system must be 
Systems capable of two forms of service. In the first place, 

it must supply the ordinary domestic consumption 
which is relatively uniform over the entire area served and is 
constant for mariy hours of the day. In the second place, it must 
amply provide for fire demands in which the rate of flow is extremely 
high for very short periods of time and is usually confined to a 
small area. From the figures already given showing the number 
of fire streams that should be provided in the average city or town, 
it is evident that the character and capacity of a distribution system 
is largely determined by fire requirements.* 

The opportunity to design a waterworks system in entirety 
is rarely presented. Most systems are the growth of years and 
embody the ideas of many individuals. Consequently, the major 
problems which arise are with reference to the extension, reinforce- 
ment and rehabilitation of faulty and outgrown systems. Towns 
and villages, when first installing distribution mains, have invar- 
iably adopted the short-sighted policy of laying small pipes on all 
but the more important streets. With growth and accession of 
population, these streets have been built up and have become 
more or less permanently residential, mercantile or manufacturing 
in character. No law has restricted the location of business or 
industrial establishments to suitably protected districts, nor pre- 
scribed the measure of protection that should be provided such 
establishments by the municipality. To-day hundreds of large 
factories in Canada are depending for fire protection upon mains 
that were originally installed for residential property and that are 
incapable of supplying more than an infinitesimal proportion of 
the water that would be needed in case of a large fire. 

It is estimated that, of the total length of public water supply 
mains in the Dominion, more than 20 per cent is less than 6 inches 
in diameter. That this condition is not confined to the smaller 
municipalities is indicated by the following table showing the per- 
centage of mains in the more important cities and towns of Ontario, 
which are 6 inches in diameter and under, and are therefore almost 
useless for fire protection: 


*See page 223. 
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Taste No. 21.—DistRipuTIon Mains IN CITIES AND TOWNS IN ONTARIO 








Percentage] Percentage} Percentage 


Total less than | 6 inches over 
City or town length 6 inches | diameter | 6 inches 
of mains | diameter diameter 


Miles Per cent Per cent Per cent 
15.0 56.7 28.3 


Belleville wl. Uke se emt eee cee 23.9 2 
Branttordey sawn owen « sebvnceleretep ae 56.5 31.7 46.6 21.7 
Brockville seasce Pore GR eke , 19.2 47.3 33.7 19.0 
Chatham tas ace wee acc ee 22.3 43.5 26.2 30.3 
Cobaltt eet coke hacen en ees 3.4 28.4 48.0 23.6 
Coboursiees aie. adineeetoente saree 8.0 13.6 67.6 18.8 
Collingwood tenia css hegusiee ges 11.2 Sieg 54.4 14.3 
Gorn walle uit ce cides tie eee ene 13.6 15.4 46.0 38.6 
Fortiw ilttaineay- aioe ree 50.9 20.8 38.3 40.9 
BIE cee se Roamer shee eg ene eee hk 34.5 48.3 21.6 30.1 
Girelp lise cae cake ce roe wei Sete 81.1 33.2 47.2 19.6 
Hamilton 2ere:. sseec eee ee 169.0 0.7 77.8 2455 
IK GHOrAs erty pin hist eens wastes 6.7 16.6 58.3 25.1 
Kingston: 5 siecn keen oe oem 31.6 152 64.1 20.7 
Kit Chemexeeae ck ae hayes eee ee ob 38.3 42.0 19.7 
Baincdsay 5. ton cen srieveieiere.« Beets 14.6 29.0 52.7. 18.3 
SOME OM esers baer ae oe ales see 110.5 46.9 30.2 22.9 
Midland 228 seca ee eee oe OO ae 13.7 41.4 46.9 11.7 
Niagara’ Falig sci cts ageicis eles eis es 25.3 19.6 58.1 22.3 
Nort Bay sascte ces see sateiorge ace 19.6 20.8 37.6 41.6 
Orilliagi keane, Verena on es 13.8 Blut 26.1 36.2 
Oshiarwasecn auc de sswes vias chemo erate 13.0 43.7 37.9 18.4 
(ECA Wale eee es ene OS Ree torpor 195.0 43.7 2323 33.0 
Owens Sound. srucreio.scs eters his iormere oaks 2300 10.5 56.7 32.8 
PELIDIOK ey orret ce oie asitenste oat ae ris 9.2 19.9 58.5 21.6 
Peterborough nec aahalsis sleieis se Chester 40.8 63.1 11.5 25.4 
LOGE A TUR Ui teres oe narra eaansbe oe etn ce 43.3 Roe2 66.4 18.4 
Ore rlOpeie sees cee eu tthla ve tenn es 9.0 32.0 47.4 20.6 
St Catharines sus ctletwcscteno stunts Dae 29.2 41.0 29.8 
Stel WOWias aeons es oe at ieee ee oats 27.0 35.0 41.2 23.8 
Sault Stes Mariestcnisc.nacn-oate es 22.3 27.6 29.7 42.7 
Smiths» Pallse see. serg sects sete e ears 12.3 3222 55.4 12.4 
SteelteOus secs To ele ee le eas 10.9 47.5 23.5 29.0 
Siratiorda.:.sovsekionts ctemtiemt ery evs 33.4 17.4 6328 19.5 
DUG ULYNesive sashes, suse ece acest ieee 14.6 28.6 45.5 25.9 
Walkervilletsa Sere See 20.0 26.4 45.8 27.8 
Viellaricl td eee etn cy aati 11.6 28.0 Dla 20.9 
WY OORMSEOC ara terecitiopess: ccvevarc tune di vecsbek 23.3 44.5 39.2 16.3 


In the majority of places included in the foregoing list, small 
mains are more or less confined to residential and minor mercantile 
districts. This is not true, however, of some of the larger cities 
where 4-inch pipe, originally laid on unimportant streets, now com- 
prises part of the supply system in the central business sections. 
These old lengths of pipe constitute a problem that is costing many 
municipalities dearly in extra pumping capacity and in their efforts 
to gradually replace them or parallel them with mains of more 
ample capacity. 
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As a general rule, no pipe smaller than 6 inches in diameter 
should be used for public hydrant supply. A 6-inch pipe will 
carry the same quantity of water as three 4-inch pipes, and an 
8-inch pipe will carry the same as six 4-inch pipes. If two fire 
streams are taken from a hydrant on a 4-inch main, the drop in 
pressure will be approximately 66 pounds for every 1,000 feet of 
main, as compared with 9 pounds with 6-inch and 2.3 pounds with 
8-inch. The cost of installing 8-inch pipe is approximately 50 
cents per foot more than 4-inch, or ten cents per foot for each time 
the discharging capacity of a 4-inch pipe is added.* Underwriters 
regard all mains of less than 6 inches diameter as practically value- 
less for fire protection purposes. The National Board of Fire 
Underwriters specify 8-inch for residential districts and 12-inch 
for important mercantile and manufacturing districts, and usually 
include in their recommendations for improvement in any city 
the proviso ‘‘that all 4-inch mains used for hydrant supply be 
replaced within five years.” 

It is generally conceded by engineers that a waterworks dis- 
tribution system should be designed to furnish fire protection 
upon the following scale: (a) in outlying residential districts not 
likely to change in character, 1,500 gallons per minute, (b) in 
closely built, but not excessively hazardous, mercantile districts, , 
2,000 to 5,000 gallons per minute, (c) in manufacturing, warehouse 
and congested value districts, 5,000 to 20,000 gallons per minute, 
depending upon structural conditions.t That these quantities 
may be available, the following minimum sizes of pipe should be 
used for hydrant supply: for residential districts, 6-inch mains 
to form a good gridiron; where dead-ends are necessary 8-inch 
pipe should be installed and also in blocks more than 600 feet in 
length; for mercantile and manufacturing districts 8-inch, 10-inch 
and 12-inch mains, the first mentioned only in sections where 
they complete a good gridiron. 

*From data gathered in connection with the extension and reconstruction of 


over 200 waterworks systems, the average cost of laying cast iron pipe lines 
before war-prices prevailed was approximately as follows: 


Size of pipe Weight per lineal foot Cost per foot 
oho 233.3 lbs. $4.20 
20) LID. 3.20 
ig “ 150.0°°“ 2.70 
Gin 125.0 “ 2.30 
Note: 82.0 “ 1.50 
10 “ 63.8 ‘ 1.25 
Sita 47.5 “ 0.95 
Gigies 33.3 “ 0.65 
4 “ at 0.45 


+These quantities are in addition to domestic requirements. 
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To accomplish any improvement of a permanent character in 
existing systems, a careful study should be made of present require- 
ments and probable future growth, following which a plan should 
be adopted and rigidly adhered to in all extensions. This plan 
should include main arteries of ample carrying capacity for at 
least fifty years, secondary feeders of suitable size not more than 
3,000 feet apart and dead-end lines extending to outlying districts 
without reduction in size. The smaller inter-connecting lines 
running between the secondary feeders should not be more than 
600 feet apart and should be of sufficient capacity to supply maxi- 
mum requirements under all conditions with a minimum friction 
loss. Broadly speaking, the more connections there are in a grid- 
iron, to the feed mains, the more certain is a constant volume of 
water at uniform pressure at any point within it. This simple 
fact is generally overlooked by cities and towns in Canada. 
Extensions are made, often in the most haphazard manner, without 
reference to the system as a whole. Owing to defective circulation, 
water pressures at hydrants within a block of each other frequently 
show a difference of 20 to 30 pounds. 


Tar-coated cast iron pipe is undoubtedly the best material 
to instal in a distribution system. In some places steel pipe is 
extensively used and has given satisfaction. Recently a 16-inch 
steel main in the city of Vancouver was found in excellent condition 
after 22 years’ service. In the case of steel pipe, however, it is 
essential that all impurities be eliminated from the metal and that 
an effective and durable coating be provided to prevent corrosion 
of the pipe when in service. Kalamein, wood-stave and banded 
wooden pipes are installed in a number of Western cities and towns 
for the larger sized mains, but their use in general distribution 
systems is not favoured. Wood-stave pipe manufactured from care- 
fully selected fir should, under constant service, have a life equal 
to steel pipe. 

Electrolysis from stray electric currents is unquestionably the 
cause of many troubles affecting water distribution systems. Where 
single trolley street-railway systems are in operation and defective 
rail bonding is common, the entire elimination of current leakage 
to the water mains is impossible. It can be greatly reduced, how- 
ever, by installing insulated return feeders to drain the rails at 
radially disposed points. In Europe such return circuits are made 
necessary by regulations limiting the allowable drop of voltage 
in the rails. Railway companies object to this method on the ground 
of expense, but it has been adopted in several cities in the United 
States as the result of court injunctions restraining electric railway 
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companies from injuring waterworks systems by permitting an 
escape of current. 

To operate a distribution system with facility and to provide 
against disruption of the service in case of accident, breakage or 
repairs to the mains, gate valves should be installed at not more 
than 500 feet apart in business districts and 800 feet apart in resi- 
dential districts. These valves should be inspected regularly and 
systematically. In one city where inspection was supposed to be 
carried out every year, an examination of 7,000 valves showed: 
49 fully closed and 300 partially closed; 12 inoperative; 100 marked 
on the plans but not installed; 2 completely filled with crushed 
stone; 1 division gate to high service open; and 1,952 clogged 
with sediment and difficult of operation. In another city, a large 
fire swept an entire block as the result of shortage of water due to 
closed valves in one of the large distributing mains. 


While hydrants are often regarded as unimportant items, they 
constitute the connecting link between a waterworks system and 
the fire department and affect, in large measure, the quality of the 
protection provided. The distribution of hydrants should be such 
that ample quantities of water can be delivered to a large fire at 
an average distance therefrom of nor more than 250 feet. The 
customary method of requiring hydrant spacing on a linear basis 
is valueless as an index of the protection afforded unless the size 
and shape of the blocks in a city or town are known. For instance 
the placing of hydrants at linear distances of 200 feet in a city where 
blocks are 200 feet square, would give one hydrant to each 10,000 
square feet of area served, whereas the same distribution, where 
the blocks were 800 feet square, would only give one hydrant to 
each 40,000 square feet of area served. It is clear, therefore, that 
to determine the adequacy of hydrant distribution, the only proper 
unit to adopt is that of the area served. Where it is necessary to 
concentrate protection, as in high-value mercantile and manu- 
facturing districts, there should be one hydrant for each 40,000 
square feet of area. In minor mercantile districts, there should 
be one hydrant for every 60,000 to 80,000 square feet, the distance 
between hydrants increasing with decreasing congestion up to a 
maximum of 120,000 square feet in outlying residential districts. 
In the case of mercantile districts, this spacing roughly corresponds 
to a linear separation of 150 feet. In the larger cities in Canada 
as good distribution as this is usual, but, in the smaller places, no 
rule appears to be followed and hydrants are placed at street inter- 
sections only. 
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The volume of water available at any point for fire department 
use depends not only upon the emplacement of hydrants but also 
upon their capacity. In many cities, the congested-value districts 
are served by hydrants which may have been adequate in size 
when installed, but have outlived their usefulness by decades. 
For the provision of two streams, or for supplying one engine, 
hydrants with not less than 6-inch barrels should be used. In 
central business districts, 8-inch hydrants with three 24-inch hose 
and 4-inch steamer connections are preferable. Hydrants should 
be so designed as to entail friction losses of not more than 3 pounds 
in the 6-inch pattern under maximum draught. There are hydrants 
in service in some cities, which show a loss of over 35 pounds 
between the street main and the hose outlet when 500 gallons of 
water, or two hose streams, are being drawn, whereas there are 
others which deliver the same quantity of water with a loss of 
less than 2 pounds.* When purchasing hydrants, neglect of this 
seemingly trivial item may cost a municipality thousands of dollars 
every year in extra insurance premiums for deficient water pressure. 
Maintenance of hydrants in good order is made difficult in many 
places by the general practice of street cleaning and sewer depart- 
ments using them to obtain water for flushing purposes. This 
often results in worn operating nuts, battered threads and leaking 
foot valves. Leaking foot valves are responsible for the majority 
of frozen hydrants. No hydrant should be allowed to freeze up. 
Neglect of this has resulted in many large fires getting beyond 
the control of the fire departments before water could be obtained. 
All hydrants should be covered to a minimum depth of five 
feet and, where very cold winters are experienced, to a depth 
of six or seven feet. Proper drainage should be provided either 
to the sewers or by means of broken stone. Frequent inspection 
should be made to assure their efficient operation. In residential 
districts they should be packed, lubricated and blown out, at least, 
once a year. During cold weather, those in high-value districts 
should be inspected daily. 


WATER PRESSURE FOR FIRE SERVICE 
From the standpoint of fire protection, water pressure is of 


*One test of hydrants of the same pattern for loss of head gave the following 


results: Diameter of Diameter of Approximate flow Loss of pressure 
No. barrel branch (gals. per min.) (lbs. per sq. in.) 
1 6 500 0.06 
2 5 6 500 2.12 
3 5 6 500 9.4 
4 6 6 500 3.1 
5 6 6 500 14.8 
6 6 6 500 1.6 
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paramount importance. Whether effective fire streams can be 
obtained directly from the system or whether the use of fire engines 
is essential, depends entirely upon the pressure available at the 
hydrants. This, in turn, determines the character and equipment 
of the fire department. In all smaller cities and towns, it is of the 
greatest economic advantage to secure fire streams without the use 
of fire engines, which are costly to maintain and inefficient at best. 
In large cities, the question is not perhaps of equal moment, as fully 
organized and equipped fire departments are considered necessary 
under all circumstances. 

As already stated, over 60 per cent of all fires in 
Hose Streams cities is extinguished by chemical and other small 

apparatus. The remaining fires demand the use of 
hose streams. To be effective, streams must have not only 
volume but also sufficient force to reach the seat of a fire without 
being broken up by air resistance. The horizontal and vertical 
reaches of a stream are mainly dependent upon the pressure with 
which it emerges from the nozzle. Fairly good fire streams are 
obtainable with nozzle pressures of from 35 pounds to 50 pounds, 
very good fire streams with pressures of from 50 pounds to 65 
pounds, and heavy streams with pressures above 65 pounds. 
The requisite hydrant pressures to provide such streams under 
different conditions of service are shown in the following table: 

TABLE No. 22.—HyDRANT PRESSURES FOR STANDARD FIRE STREAMS 








Pressure in pounds required at hydrant to 
maintain pressure at nozzle (13 inch) 


Vertical | Horizontal through various lengths of 214-inch 




















Pressure distance distance ; 
Le spereat a ak hee ok fire smooth rubber hose.t 
stream* stream 
50 | 100] 200} 300 | 400 | 500} 600 | 800 | 1,000 
feet] feet] feet} feet] feet] feet] feet] feet| feet 
wn 35 59 54 43} 49) 60) 71} 82) 94) 105} 127) 149 
—& 40 65 59 50} 56) 69) 81} 94) 107| 120) 145) 171 
38 45 70 63 56} 63]. 77| 92) 106) 120) 135) 163) 192 
se 50 75 66 62| 70} 86] 102} 118] 134) 150) 181] 218 
Or io 80 69 68} 77} 95] 112} 130] 147) 165) 200) 235 
= 60 85 72 741 84) 103) 122) 141} 160) 180; 218} 256 
mH 65 86 75 81} 91) 112] 182} 153] 174) 195] 236) ... 
meee” 88 T7 87| 98] 120) 143] 165} 187} 209) 254)..... 
Seeo 90 79 93} 105] 129] 153) 177} 201) 224)....)..... 
BS 80 92 81 99} 112} 138} 163] 188) 214) 239)....)..... 
a> 85 94 83 106} 119) 146) 173} 200} 227) 254)....)..... 
me 90 96 85 112] 126) 155) 183} 212} 241)....)....]..... 
& 95 98 87 118} 133] 163] 194) 224) 254)....)....J..... 
& 100 99 89 124| 140] 172] 204] 236]....|....]..../-.... 
) 














*Maximum limit reached by water 10 per cent higher. 
+Maximum limit reached by water 12 per cent farther. i < y 
tPressures exceeding 250 Ibs. at the hydrant are not practicable, except in special high-pressure 


systems, 
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From the foregoing figures, it is apparent that, above a certain 
point, the nozzle pressure increased by a given increment produces 
a smaller increment to the reach of a stream. Thus, while an 
increase of pressure from 40 pounds to 50 pounds increases the 
vertical reach by 10 feet, an increase of pressure from 90 pounds to 
100 pounds only increases it by 3 feet. From the practical stand- 
point, a stream delivered with a nozzle pressure of 50 pounds, or 55 
pounds, will be one of maximum efficiency. The pressure required 
at the pumping station need be only as much in excess of this 
pressure as is required to overcome the friction losses between the 
two points. From the hydrant to the nozzle, the loss of pressure 
depends upon the size and length of hose in use. From the hydraat 
to the pumps, the amount of loss is largely affected by the efficiency 
of the distribution system. In a well-designed plant, this should 
not perhaps exceed more than 20 per cent or 25 per cent in the 
closely built-up districts of a city or town. In the majority of the 
cities and towns in Canada, however, friction losses due to poor 
distribution are more than double this amount. The following 
table shows the drop in pressure between pumps and hydrant 
outlets in a number of the cities and larger towns of Ontario. The 
tests cover all the principal points of the distribution system in 
each place. 


TaBLE No. 23.—TEsT oF HyDRANT PRESSURES IN THE PRINCIPAL 
CITIES AND TOWNS OF ONTARIO 











No. of Average Average Pressure at 
City or town hydrants normal running |pumps during 
tested pressure pressure test 
lbs. lbs. lbs. 
Bairieyy merge cami dork 20 104 64 120 
Belleville sr ens 32 94 71 113 
Brantiordsarmors cn ates « 55 83 59 120 
Brockville she. vata te 27 82 63 110 
Chathbamiorimc inci use: 34 109 82 120 
Coban arte aioe. 8 138 81 150 
Cobourg eit een ate ie 16 96 60 105 
@ollingwoodee ms ieee 22 108 64 115 
Gornwallan oon ice ees 16 90 65 100 
Ports William's an nneeoe 51 113 87 Gravity 
Galt sa. Sis eee eee 28 68 52 100 
Goderich 225 Sec tee 18 103 52 160 
Guelphis); aeeiaeeeteeeke 39 99 52 120 
FlamiltOn) saan ocean 68 75 60 100 


Tngersoll (nau eee 16 76 41 100 
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TABLE No. 23—Continued 


—~ 

















: No. of Average Average Pressure at 
City or Town hydrants normal running {pumps during 

tested pressure pressure test 
tbs. lbs. lbs. 
Wenopa ee eae ee: Skies 15 109 92 113 
Kingstone a... 22 ase: 42 55 47 78 
Ketchener 5.2. one ese ee 14 77 52 110 
Bindsayee anita as es 19 71 53 100 
LGN OR a0 ey. oa. de segs: 73 84 69 110 
dereiairh ori asin 3. Sas = 8 18 100 70 127 
Niagars, Falls) ose. . .t.: 31 84 33 133 

RORER RAYS tis tes 27 88 63 Gravity 
Gralla seers ein BA «k 19 83 57 130 
REA aap 0:6 on A hati one 9 88 58 135 

Owen! Sounds’). 022.4 as 13 76 56 Gravity 
Pembepke  daivk' ecb oe 21 108 78 130 
Peterborough............ 43 99 82 120 
Port Arthur 12g) ck. 220 48 120 90 156 
Bort, Flopessns act -sie's ks ot: 14 81 54 110 

Se Cathariness 2... osm, 44 79 68 Gravity 
SE. LhormadSee on Us os 32 102 75 120 
Sarina: eto at so ai eld Al. 22 80 54 95 
Sault Ste. Marie......... 34 93 78 110 
Smiths Falls... 0.2. 3. 20 66 42 100 
SLCeInOn Boa 1s vs Shs Set heeivi- 17 100 58 110 
SEEAEDOEC aoe si5 anpoie cise sya 30 96 44 110 
SADE y as fay.) en es ee 26 100 55 130 
Walkerville. ...02.0-..5: 24 103 87 110 
We A 19 fo tae a sien = a ce otc 23 99 75 120 
Windsii artes fo oe ete 42 57 39 90 
Wiopdeboeks xi itecisi's14 waters 29 103 76 - 120 











In practically all waterworks systems at present 
Ae a a undergoing improvement and reconstruction, con- 

sideration is being given to the question of increasing 
normal service pressures. Many eminent engineers advocate the 
maintenance of a minimum pressure of 100 pounds in important 
cities and towns. While some existing systems would probably be 
incapable of bearing this strain without considerable changes and 
replacement, high pressure service would, from the viewpoint of 
economy, have numerous advantages. Fire engines could be entirely 
dispensed with in many places and their number reduced in others. 
As the maintenance of an engine company costs approximately 
$2,500 to $3,500 a year more than the maintenance of a hose com- 
pany, a material saving would be thus effected. In addition to 
reduction of fire department cost, other economies more directly 
affecting the individual property owner would be possible. At the 
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present time, it is necessary, in all the larger cities, to instal private 
pumping equipment to supply water in high buildings. This could, 
of course, be far more cheaply done at a central pumping station. 
Sprinkler equipment, also would gain in efficiency and reliability 
with a high-pressure water service. In fact, if automatic sprinklers 
supplied by a single source are to be generally installed, as is 
advocated, much higher pressures will have to be provided in public 
water supply systems. That an increase of pressure, even up to 
100 Ibs., does not necessarily increase the use or waste of water is 
shown by a comparison of the per capita consumption in cities with 
high and low pressures. Neither is the cost of supply in places 
furnishing water at high pressure materially greater than in places 
where low pressure is maintained. 


Separate The increasing concentration of values in the central 
Hi aeent business districts of large cities and the excessive 
ystems 


heights to which buildings are now erected, have 
made imperative the provision of a more effective form of fire 
protection than the ordinary water supply. What are designated 
‘high-pressure systems’ have, within the past fifteen years, been 
installed in more than twenty of the more important cities in the 
United States and Canada. The object of these systems is to 
provide an absolutely reliable supply of water at maximum pressure, 
subject exclusively to fire department direction and control. In all 
of them, it is possible to secure water at 300 or more pounds pressure, 
but in practice, a pressure of 150 pounds is most frequently used. 
These pressures are immediately available at call and are, of course, 
unaffected by other than fire department demands. 

In Canada, separate high-pressure water systems have been 
installed in the cities of Toronto, Winnipeg and Victoria. All are 
supplied with water from inexhaustible sources, but each differs 
from the others in its method of pumping, electricity, gas and steam 
respectively, being employed. As the Winnipeg system is unique in 
‘ many respects, a brief description of its main features is given 
herewith. é 


Winnipeg The Winnipeg high-pressure system was built in 
High-Pressure 1908 and was considerably enlarged in 1913. The 
Syste distribution system covers the congested-value 
district and a part of the minor manufacturing and residential 
districts. The water supply is taken from the Red river through a 
36-inch, continuous, wood stave pipe, 450 feet long, terminating at 
the pumping station in two branches leading to concrete suction 
wells 45 feet deep. These wells are used as settling basins for the 
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river silt with which the water is heavily charged. On 
one occasion only has the intake been seriously blocked with 
frazil ice. 


The pumping plant consists of four 1,800-gallon triplex double- 
acting pumps with friction clutch connections to four 520 b.h.p. 
Crossley gas engines, two 900-gallon pumps of similar type geared 
to two 260 b.h.p. gas engines and two 1,800-gallon two-stage turbine 
pumps operating in series driven by two 320 k.w. induction motors. 
The gas engines are of 4-cycle pattern, with two tandem cylinders 
and are supplied with gas from four Crossley gas producers. *Com- 
pressed air at 200 lbs. pressure is used for starting and the entire 
plant can be in full operation four minutes after the receipt of an 
alarm. One engine is kept running all the time to supply water to 
the Canadian Pacific Railway shops through an independent pipe 
line which may be shut off if the pump is required for fire purposes. 
The only other service connection to the high-pressure system 
is one automatic sprinkler installation with a valve normally 
closed. 

A pressure of 60 Ibs. to 110 Ibs. is constantly maintained in the 
distribution pipes. On the receipt of a fire alarm, this is increased 
to 200 lbs and, if required, to 300 lbs. 


There are 15.6 miles of pipe, 127 gate valves, exclusive of hydrant 
branch valves, and 157 hydrants in connection with the high- 
pressure system. The hydrant spacing varies from 110 feet up to 
525 feet, the avarage area served by each hydrant in the congested 
district being approximately 70,000 square feet. 

The use of the high pressure system in large fires has been 
entirely satisfactory and, since its establishment, no fire has pro- 
gressed beyond the building in which it originated. 


The chief advantages claimed for separate high-pressure systems 
may be briefly summarized as follows: 


1. They are able to supply water in sufficient quantities to 
control spreading fires and at an adequate pressure to deal with 
fires in high buildings. 

2. They provide pressure directly from the hydrants without 
the necessity of transporting cumbersome, inefficient and com- 
plicated pumping apparatus through the streets. 


3. By dispensing with the use of fire engines, the cost of fire 
departments is considerably-reduced. 
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4. There are many minor advantages, such as the elimination 
of noise and confusion at fires and of the danger to citizens from the 
rapid passage of heavy apparatus through the streets. 


From an economic standpoint, high-pressure systems are only 
desirable in the very largest cities where the conflagration hazard 
is high and the domestic water supply weak. In the average city 
with less than 150,000 population, more satisfactory protection can 
be furnished by strengthening the domestic distribution system, 
by installing additional pumping capacity and by maintaining an 
average normal pressure of about 100 pounds. Improvements to 
the domestic distribution system benefit the entire municipal area, 
whereas high-pressure service is confined to a small central district. 


PuBLic FirE DEPARTMENTS 


At the present time, the organization, equipment and main- 
tenance of public fire departments is universally regarded as a 
function. of municipal government. Originally, the work of extin- 
guishing fires was a purely voluntary undertaking. In England, 
following the great fire of London in 1666, the then newly formed 
insurance companies established and supported bodies of men 
whose duty it was to protect the property insured by their employers. 
In course of time, these insurance brigades were consolidated and, 
in 1865, they were taken over by the municipal authorities and 
maintained as public organizations. In the cities of continental 
Europe, fire brigades have always been, partly if not entirely, under 
state control and discipline. The régiment de sapeurs pompiers of 
Paris, for example, is an integral part of the regular army, directed 
by the prefect of police, who is appointed by the national govern- 
ment. In Russia, professional fire brigades are maintained by the 
local authorities in each district but are commanded by military 
officials. In the United States and Canada, the work of fire extin- 
guishment has, from the beginning, been regarded as a public 
undertaking. Until 1850, or thereabouts, all fire brigades were 
composed of volunteers organized through the co-operative enter- 
prise of the citizens of a town. In due course, these voluntary 
organizations gave way to partly-paid or retained brigades and 
these, in turn, were replaced in all the larger cities by permanent 
fully-paid departments. These changes were brought about by 
increasing exigencies of the service consequent upon urban growth 
and by the introduction of highly specialized fire apparatus which 
demanded skilled operation. 
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OVERHEAD WIRING HANDICAPS FIRE DEPARTMENTS 


In the central districts of cities and large towns, electric light, power, telegraph and telephone service wires 
should be placed underground. 
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In Canada, the form of organization and the measure of equip- 
ment of fire departments are largely determined by the size and 
importance of the communities protected. As a rule, the fire- 
fighting facilities of any city or town are a better index of its liber- 
ality in appropriations than of its actual needs. In all except 
the cities and larger towns, voluntary brigades are in the majority. 
These are obviously of many grades of efficiency and range from 
the small bucket brigade in a country village to the well-equipped 
and properly trained department of a large town. In the smaller 
cities, brigades are usually composed of a combination of volunteers, 
partly-paid men and fully-paid men. The personnel of the various 
forms of brigades in Canada may be summarized as follows: 


Form of Brigade Number Members 
Bini SETS iS Sk eer ae ee SR | to Ce mS o8 41 2,707 
Part fully paid and part volunteer !: .< 3) 0205. 5/200 26045." 89 964 
Se iige aces Giakge picitel eters ©. eerie an neil sot ch oae Cone 39 371 
Se Rapa Py AICI one ae cet RNS Re on auc a 97 603 
All municipal employees with other duties..................... 18 214 
Chief with other municipal duties, remainder volunteers......... 61 446 
PEUGUMSIPOEES io Os foutpe isos cask eras ise PEO ohe ae PUR oe 516 3,425 

Aiba Date tc. pace ish Oe Dy». ds aa PERS Boss tras Siane AN MON 861 8,730 


The number of firemen attached to fully-paid brigades in Canada 
varies with the structural density, property values and financial 
condition of each particular municipality. The average for cities 
of the first class is approximately 10.6 per 10,000 population but, 
taking each place individually, the figures range from 7.5 to 20 
per 10,000. These men are, as a rule, organized into companies 
having 7 to 12 members and completely equipped for hose, ladder 
or engine servic>. 


Conibaviscn An interesting comparison in this connection is the 
with strength of fire departments in Europe. The City 
(TS of London fire brigade numbers 1,865 or 2.8 per 
10,000 population, the firemen being organized into 82 companies 
with an average of 16 men per company. Similar figures for Berlin 
show a total of 1,040 firemen, or 4.9 per 10,000 population, organized 
into 20 companies, having. an average of 52 men per company. 
In Milan, the brigade numbers 221 or 3.8 per 10,000 population, 
organized into 6 companies with 37 men per company. The numeri- 
cal superiority of Canadian as compared with English fire depart- 
ments in cities of approximately the same size is shown in the 
following table: i 
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TABLE No. 24.—CoMPARISON OF THE STRENGTH OF MUNICIPAL FIRE 
DEPARTMENTS OF CANADA AND GREAT BRITAIN 


Canada Great Britain Popula- 
tion 

Montrealers ere eee: 650,000 

Manchester....... 714,000 

Glasgow.......... 784,000 

TOLOntOy sc cork heen 470,000 

Birmingham...... 525,960 

Sheffield. ........ 478,000 

Winnipeg. tae |s. cerns ae eee eae 208,255 

Belfast cet a nsen 385,000 

Leicester. ........ 248,370 

Vancouver...|.........200ee ee 115,000 

Blackburn........ 136,000 

Swansea.......... 116,400 

fami COM. ace ce csnenes eereres arto 101,808 

; Wolverhampton...| 106,573 

Middlesboro...... 104,818 

Ottawa... <sats| |e sak ci olen oaicvons 101,795 

Gateshead........ 133,676 

Huddersfield... .. 102,000 

Calgary aj alin mien ore ee 84,000 

Wralsalliios 2 Secscrse 86,480 

Blackpool........ $3,000 

Ouebeciss. o/s) vine ascitic sees 80,000 

Davenport........ 84,695 

Merthyr Tydvil... 81,085 

Edmonton: o|)402 Senos aeene 72,516 

Barrow-in-Furness 71,500 

London scaaln ee one eee aes 55,026 

Stockton......... 51,478 

Exeter........... 54,329 

Victoria hs ces beatae tensa okies eee 55,000 

' |Wimbledon....... 58,000 

Swindon.......... 56,900 

Flalifasc ass slp cecesonr ae cet 55,000 

I UELOM ie eee 54,977 

EEincolninn se ae 56,400 

Port William:|nnc. oe eon oe 24,071 

Dartford? 1. 5. 25,600 

Loughboro........ 24,300 

Lotal— Canadas deacien ae 2,067,471 

Great Britain..... 4,211,481 


*Police Brigades. 
TVolunteer Brigades. 
fReserve of 86 volunteers in addition. 


Fire- Popu- 

No. of | men to | lation 

Area in | firemen | square | to each 

acres mile | fireman 
26,618 762 18 853 
21,645 130 3.8 5,492 
peeR ee Ss 195 |........] 4,020 
25,330 360 9 1,307 
13,478 194 9.2 2,710 
23,662 53 1.4 9,019 
15,287 217 9 936 
Re cts 2 TS hav cece Bonk as 
8,586 28 2.1 8,870 
10,784 170 10 676 
7,431 36* 3 3,777 
6,229 21* | 2.3. | 6,523 
7,143 88 8 1,156 
3,525 oo 4.6 4,633 
2,823 16 4 6,551 
5,295 104 13 978 
3,138 25* iS 5,347 
12,154 20 1 5,100 
25,900 75 1.9 1,120 
7,358 ae 122 6,648 
4,244 18 2.6 4,611 
4,851 185 26 427 
3,176 ay 4.2 4,033 
17,759 13* 0.5 6,237 
28,200 80 1.8 906 
21,009 28T 0.9 2,553 
6,302 42 4.1 | 1,300 
3,03 20 4 2,573 
3,158 29 5.8 1,873 
4,637 7 11.3 696 
3,221 25 5 2,320 
4,246 16t 23 3,556 
4,400 385t 5 1,599 
4,207 18 2.6 3,054 
3,891 17 2.8 Sone 
9,865 25 Ler 962 
4,251 14 2 1,828 
3,045 15 3 1,620 
174,712 | 2,222 8.1 930 
151,151 | 1,063 4.5 3,962 


CHAPTER IX 
Fire Insurance as Affecting Fire Waste 


IRE INSURANCE as an institution owes its existence to fire 

waste. From the viewpoint of economic theory, the fundamental 
principle of insurance is the pro rata distribution of fire losses over 
all insured property. Eventually, through the channels of com- 
merce, these losses enter into the cost of every purchasable com- 
modity, affect every individual and become of nation-wide interest 
and importance. The problem of fire waste is therefore inextri- 
cably bound up with the business of insurance, and a study of one 
is incomplete without a proper appreciation of the other. 


caret To obtain a clear idea of the relationship of fire 
Importance of insurance to fire waste, it is essential that insurance 
Fire Insurance be briefly considered from the following stand- 
points: (1) as individual protection; (2) as commercial security 
and (3) as a national tax. 

1. INDIVIDUAL PROTECTION—Fire insurance in its simplest 
form is a means of relieving individual misfortune by contributions 
from a combined group of individuals and is a purely mutual under- 
taking. In its commercial aspect, it is an accumulation of funds 
to meet future eventualities by applying the law of averages to 
losses by fire. Damage to any given building, in any given loca- 
tion, within any given space of time, is a matter of uncertainty. 
With the combination of a number of separate buildings into a 
group, the element of probability is introduced. It is in the appli- 
cation of this principle that a distinct gain to society is apparent 
in the institution of insurance. Experience may show that of 10,000 
dwellings having an aggregate value of $50,000,000, 50 are damaged 
by fire every year and a loss of $250,000 entailed. Experience 
does not indicate, however, which 50 of the 10,000 will be burned 
next year nor the proportion of damage that will be done in any 
one. Consequently, where there is no system of insurance, each 
individual owner is, at all times, risking the total loss of his invest- 
ment. But, assuming that these 10,000 property owners combine 
into one group, it is clear that they substitute for individual uncer- 
tainty a definite knowledge. Upon the basis of past experience, 
the annual loss upon the whole group will amount to,/say, $250,000. 
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It, therefore, follows that an assessment of 4 of 1 per cent upon the 
valuation of each individual’s property will provide sufficient funds 
to reimburse the loss of the entire group. The element of prob- 
ability, when distributed over a group, becomes a certainty, and 
the larger the group the greater the certainty. 


2. ComMMERCIAL SECURITY—The stability resulting from 
insurance ensures the safety of capital applied to enterprise. Fire 
insurance has therefore become fundamental in the modern credit 
system, and its importance in this respect is apparent when we 
reflect that less than 5 per cent of the world’s business is conducted 
on a cash basis.* 


Fire insurance supplies the collateral security without which 
the wholesale dealer could not extend credit to the retail merchant. 
With the goods insured, however, credit is often granted to the 
extent of five or six times the purchaser’s available capital. In 
the same way, the wholesale house operating upon borrowed capital 
secures favourable rates from banks and manufacturers. As mer- 
cantile insurance usually covers all stock coming into a warehouse 
or store during the term of the policy, $100,000 of insurance may, 
in the course of a year, cover several million dollars worth of prop- 
erty, thus distributing the actual cost over a large value.{ 


The enormous importance of insurance as the foundation of 
modern commercial enterprise has been emphasized by every 
official enquiry into the affairs of insurance companies. Thus, 
the Joint Committee of the Senate and Assembly of the State of 
New York, in its Report upon Insurance Companies, says: 


*Numerous illustrations might be cited to show the far-reaching influence of 
fire insurance upon the modern credit system. A cargo of grain is shipped from 
Montreal to Liverpool and is paid for by a cargo of marrufactures shipped from 
London to Halifax. Here is a transaction that is based on credit and consummated 
without cash. Commodities pay for commodities and the exchange banker who 
undertakes the financial settlement of the two shipments does so because the safety 
of the goods is guaranteed by a fire and marine insurance policy in each case. The 
insurance of these cargoes in reliable companies reduces the element of risk, for, 
if the property involved were destroyed by fire or upon the sea, the creditors would, 
nevertheless, be fully protected. 


{In still another way fire insurance enables the transaction of business upon 
limited capital. Grain held in elevators, say at Port Arthur, represents an inactive 
investment. It also represents security upon which the owner can obtain reason- 
able monetary advances. Consequently, a grain dealer is not limited in his pur- 
chases by his actual available cash. By means of warehouse receipts and insurance 
policies, he is enabled to make additional purchases, which may, in turn, be used 
as collateral for further loans. Likewise, the exporter of goods from Canada may, 
by means of insurance policies and bills of lading, command money with which to 
buy goods for subsequent shipments and to repeat the operation until his working 
capital amounts to four or five times his original cash investment. 
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“The importance of insurance has gone far beyond the point 
of being simply a system of distributing loss; it is quite as 
important because of its potential indemnity, that is, because of the 
state of security which it produces. It is readily recognized that 
to-day the financial operations of the world are on a basis of credit. 
Insurance is the foundation of the modern credit system, and by 
just so much as the welfare of society is founded on the free opera- 
tion of credit by so much is the institution of insurance of import- 
ance to the public, quite aside from its value in actually distributing 
loss.’’* 


3. A NaTIoNAL Tax—Fire insurance, being essential to the 
transaction of business and affecting the selling price of every 
article of commerce, is invariably referred to by economists as a 
national tax.t Thus Judge Rufus M. Potts, in a report to the 
Governor of Illinois upon Fire Insurance Conditions and Rates in 
Illinois, points out that, ‘‘under modern commercial conditions, 
fire insurance is practically compulsory. The insurance business 
is therefore of personal intérest to every citizen. The fire insurance 
tax falls not only on property owners but also on everyone who 
sleeps in a house or purchases goods in a store, for owners add the 
fire tax to the rental of their buildings and include it in the price 
of goods sold.” 


*The absolute necessity for fire insurance in modern industry was thus 
emphasized in the annual report of the Insurance Committee of the Canadian Manu-. 
facturers’ Association, 1917: 


“Under modern methods of business, insurance is not a luxury, it is a necessity. 
Credit is so large a factor in business nowadays that the great majority of firms, 
especially corporate companies, have no option but to keep themselves adequately 
insured at all times. Were it known that they were not doing so, they would prob- 
ably be forced to purchase on the basis of cash with the order, and banking accom- 
modation would be denied them. A corporation possessing very large assets, well 
distributed geographically, may sometimes be justified in not taking out insurance. 
But these are rare exceptions, for it is probably no exaggeration to say that 90 per 
cent. or more of the manufacturers carrying on business in Canada have to purchase 
insurance. To all intents, it is as much a necessity to them as coal or power, as 
unavoidable an expense as taxes.” 


{Fire premiums are a tax which the fire insurance companies are authorized to 
levy by virtue of the licenses issued by the several states. This tax is paid by all 
property owners who carry insurance,’’—Business of Insurance, Dunham, vol. 1, 
p. 60. 


In a recent decision the United States Supreme Court has expressed concurrence 
with the view that insurance is a tax, as follows: ‘‘The effect of insurance is to 
distribute losses over as wide an area as possible. In assimilation of insurance to a 
tax, the companies are the mere machinery by which the losses are distributed, so 
as to fall as lightly as possible on the public at large, the body of the insured, not 
the companies, paying the tax.’—German Alliance Insurance Co. vs. Superintendent 
of Insurance, State of Kansas. 
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Unfortunately, the real nature of insurance is at the present 
time little understood and this explains much of the public apathy 
towards all matters concerning the prevention of fire. Franklin 
H. Wentworth, Secretary of the National Fire Prevention Associa- 
tion, in an address before the ninth annual meeting of the Texas 
Fire Prevention Association, stated: 

‘It is a singular commentary upon our mental acuteness that 
we do not yet discern that fire insurance is a tax, shifted through 
the buying and selling processes upon the entire community; that 
every fire hazard tends to increase this tax and that every element 
of fire prevention tends to lessen it. Insurance is merely a reservoir 
from which flows immediate relief for the victims of fire, who, 
because of this reservoir, need not wait to recoup misfortune; but 
this reservoir must be refilled, and kept full, if sure relief is to flow 
to succeeding sufferers.” 


With the fact clearly understood that the fire waste of the 
country, as distributed through insurance channels, inescapably 
falls upon every person in the country, it is almost superfluous to 
draw the corollary that insurance which benefits the individual, 
at the same time, impoverishes society as a whole. The state 
suffers an economic loss every time a fire occurs. If the property 
is insured, the loss is confined to the destruction of created values. 
If insured, there is not only the loss of actual property, but also 
the loss incurred in indemnifying the individual owner. For 
example, in 1916, the destruction of property in Canada insured 
with Dominion licensed insurance companies amounted to 
$15,114,000. To reimburse the individual property owners for this 
loss, the people of Canada were taxed $27,784,000 or $12,670,000 
in excess of the indemnity afforded. In other words, for every 
dollar distributed by the insurance companies, one dollar and 
eighty-three cents was collected from the public. It is apparent 
that this tremendously costly method of relieving misfortune does 
not restore the property that has been destroyed. That can only 
be made good by the slow processes of re-creation. Neither does 
insurance in any sense reduce the probability of damage to property. 
On the contrary, it undoubtedly tends to encourage carelessness 
on the part of the assured. If each individual property owner 
could be made to bear, directly the loss resulting from his own 
action or inaction, questions of fire loss and fire protection would 
soon receive attention. As stated in the report of the Wisconsin 
Insurance Investigation Commission, 1918, p. 66: 
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“The individual, ordinarily, can not well get along without 
fireinsurance. Yet the security offered by insurance is undoubtedly 
one of the greatest causes of indifference to the cause of fire pre- 
vention. If people could be made to realize that insurance is 
merely the distribution upon themselves of an unnecessary tax at 
an enormous private toll for the distribution, they would soon 
awaken to the need of fire prevention. The insurance imposes ° 
upon the state as a whole an economic loss in expense equal to the 
losses. This means that if all fire insurance were done away with 
there would be an immediate saving to the people of Wisconsin 
of over $5,000,000 per year, assuming the losses continued the same. 
But losses would also drop owing to the greater care the people 
would use to avoid fire where they would suffer all the loss. It 
is a common remark among men familiar with insurance or fire 
preventive work, that if all insurance could be wiped out, the loss 
ratio would take a sudden drop. With the lessening of losses 
would come a reduction in the public tax for fire departments which 
would have less to do.” 


To the further disadvantage of insurance, there is a form of 
loss of more serious character which is inherent in the system. 
While compensation for misfortune should never be a source of 
profit, it is frequently obtained in excess of the value of the 
property insured, and, as a consequence, there is much wilful des- 
truction of property.* Without doubt, over-insurance incites to 
fraud, full insurance engenders carelessness and even partial 
insurance leads to a diminution of watchfulness. _ In estimating the 
economic value of insurance to society at large, therefore, due 
regard must be given to the burden it imposes upon the many as 
well as to the burden of which it relieves the few.t 


pes a Fire insurance being in the nature of a tax, the 
Commercial question next arises as to the agency through which 
Eee this tax is collected and disbursed. All other forms 
of taxation are apportioned by governmental authority, federal, 


*The law frowns upon over-insurance. “A policy of insurance is a contract of 
indemnity against loss, and not to produce gain, The law does not sanction any 
insurance which would directly and immediately make the assured party a gainer 
by the destruction of the thing destroyed, because, if otherwise, there would be at 
once a temptation to destroy the thing insured and thereby get the money.’’—- 
Tonides v. London and Provincial. 


+“While I think it is undoubtedly true that the community would be better off 
if there was no fire insurance, the individual would find himself liable to be impov- 
erished through no fault of his own and business would be hampered if there were 
no means of providing against the wiping out of property values. Therefore, I 
would make fire insurance compulsory but regulate it intelligently.”—T. L. Mor- 
rissey, Manager of the Union Assurance Society, Montreal. 
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provincial or municipal.* Insurance funds, on the contrary, are 
accumulated and administered by private institutions, mainly for 
profit. As a commercial enterprise, fire insurance consists of 
selling promises or guarantees against loss. These guarantees are 
traded in precisely as other forms of merchandise. There is a 
seller and a buyer, a value received for the buyer and a profit on 
the transaction for the seller.f 
This fact must not, however, be permitted to obscure the fun- 
damental mutuality of insurance. Behind the contractual obliga- 
tions of the insurer is the mass of the insured held together by 
economic forces that make insurance a quasi-public business.t{ 
It is generally conceded that fire insurance first took commercial 
form in England toward the close, of the seventeenth century. 
Dispensation. of aid to sufferers from fire was previously a matter 
of voluntary contribution or general assessment. Following the 
Great Fire of 1666, Nicholas Barbon proposed to personally insure 
buildings by somewhat similar methods to those at present in vogue. 
Numerous clubs, societies and mutual schemes were started and 


*The fact must not be lost sight of that insurance is only a tax because, under 
present commercial conditions, it is practically compulsory. Losses might be pro- 
vided for by latent or self-insurance on the part of each property-owner. (See 
Noveau Dictionnaire d'Economie Politique, vol. 1, p. tor). A property might also 
be so built and equipped as to minimize probability of loss and thus render insurance 
superfluous. The adoption of either of these methods depends upon their relative 
cost. Statistics show that, during the past half century, increasing reliance has 
been placed upon insurance and less upon individual carefulness. There is a point 
beyond which fire prevention and protection becomes unprofitable and irksome to 
the individual. In the majority of cases, it appears more advantageous to the 
property owner to transfer his losses to society at large than to avoid losses by a 
large expenditure upon self-protection. Here the interest of the individual is at 
variance with the public interest. An awakened public conscience would compel 
every property owner to reasonably insure his own safety and thus relieve society 
of the burden imposed upon it by the present methods of insurance. 

{Certain essential differences exist between insurance and articles of commerce. 
Merchandise, when disposed of, is of no further interest to the merchant; insurance 
policies are of paramount importance to an insurance company throughout their 
entire currency. The financial stability of a trader is of no concern to the purchaser 
of his goods; the reliability of an insurer is vital to every policy-holder. The pur- 
chaser of ordinary commodities receives immediate and tangible value; the purchaser 
of insurance receives a promise of contingent benefit only. 

tin countless legal decisions the view has been upheld that insurance is a public 
business and a proper subject for regulation in the public interest. ‘The business 
of fire insurance is essentially of a public nature. The fund from which, in the 
aggregate, losses and expenses are paid must be raised from premiums.’’—Report of 
Wisconsin Insurance Investigating Committee, 1913. 

4jIn Assyria, more than 2,500 years ago, judges were appointed in every com- 
munity to administer funds maintained for the assistance of sufferers by fire and 
flood. Du Chaillu in The Viking Age mentions village or clan organizations formed 
among the Northern tribes to assist those whose property was burned. In England, 
during the Middle Ages, the Anglo-Saxon guilds provided fire insurance in the 
form of emergency relief funds. In Continental Europe, communal funds—branden 
guilden—were early established and still survive in many countries as municipal 
insurance. As primitive conditions gave way to a more complex civilization and 
neighbour-knowledge became less protection against fraud, these forms of mutual 
assistance were gradually superseded by contractual compensation, 
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proved so successful as to invite emulation from those who saw 
a means of diverting profits from participating policy holders to 
shareholders. In 1710, the first proprietary company was char- 
tered and this was immediately followed by numberless others. 
At the present time, joint stock companies control over eighty 
per cent of the world’s fire insurance business. With an aggregate 
capitalization of approximately $320,000,000, their premium 
income exceeds $800,000,000 per annum and their accumulated 
assets, exclusive of capital, amount to $1,970,000,000. 

This brief reference to the early history of fire insurance is 
necessary in order that its purely altruistic origin may be clearly 
recognized. Commercialism only stepped in during the eighteenth 
century and the transition was ‘a more significant one than is 
generally realized. Instead of a direct contribution through a 
common fund toward the relief of misfortune, the premium became 
a source of profit for a third party who guaranteed the payment of 
all losses from accumulated funds. For a system in which every 
individual was vitally interested in preventing loss was substituted 
a system in which loss is regarded with complete indifference. 
The public came to erroneously believe that, after the payment 
of the premium, the companies alone are concerned with losses, 
while, on the other hand, the companies having the power to fix 
the rate of premium are not altogether averse to the occurrence 
of fires.* 


Establishment of Fire insurance practices in Canada and the United 
Fire Insurance States have been almost exclusively derived from 
in Canada England. The growth and development of the 
business in Canada has kept pace with the expansion of the country 
in other directions. So far as can be ascertained from the scanty 
materials available, the first insurance company to enter Canada 
was the Phoenix of London, England, which established an agency 
at Montreal in 1804. The Alliance and the Globe companies of 
London, England, entered Canada soon after the Phoenix and these 
_ were followed by two American companies, the Aetna in 1821, 
and the Hartford in 1836. Prior to 1840, there were at least six 
purely Canadian companies established—the Halifax, Globe, 
British America, Central of Fredericton, Home District Mutual and 
Gore District Mutual. From that date to 1868, no fewer than 26 
British and 29 American companies were writing business in Canada. 

*Theoretically, insurance companies have nothing to do with the prevention 
of fires. In practice, however, they have done much to improve conditions as 


regarding fire hazard, even when such was in apparent conflict with their own 
interests. The reasons for this course of action are given consideration elsewhere 


in this chapter. 
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In 1868, an act was passed by the Dominion Government 
making it unlawful for an insurance company to transact business 
without first obtaining a license from the Minister of Finance, and 
calling for a deposit before the issue of such license. This caused 
the withdrawal of a number of British and American offices, and, 
as a consequence, the entire Canadian business was thrown into the 
hands of 12 British, 4: American and 5 Canadian companies. A 
list of these, with the names of their chief executive officers appears 
in the first statement issued by the Dominion Government under 
the Act of 1868. 


Some mention of the numerous attempts to carry 
ees on fire insurance by domestic companies is of 

interest in reviewing the early history of the business 
in Canada, as showing the difficulty of establishing companies in 
a restricted field and with insufficient capital. The pioneer insur- 
ance company of Canada was established in 1809 under the name 
of the Fire Insurance Association of Halifax, and, in 1819, was 
incorporated as the Halifax Fire Insurance Company. In 1859, 
it suffered heavy losses by the disastrous fire which destroyed many 
of the more important buildings in Halifax. After this reverse, 
the company was re-organized, but has confined its operations to 
the province of Nova Scotia. The Quebec Insurance Company 
was organized in 1818. It has had to meet many severe losses 
such as the Quebec City fires of 1845, 1862, 1865, 1866, 1870, 1876 
and 1881. The British America Fire and Life Assurance Company, 
the oldest Upper Canadian company, was incorporated in 1833. 
In 1842, it was authorized by the legislature to extend its operations 
to inland marine insurance, and in 1851, its powers were further 
extended to include ocean marine insurance. In 1836, the Central 
Fire Insurance Company of Fredericton, N.B., was incorporated, 
and in 1837, the Home District Mutual, a purely mutual company, 
was established at Toronto. The Gore District Mutual was formed 
in 1839, the Montreal Assurance Company, the Wellington Mutual 
of Guelph and the Niagara District Mutual in 1840, the St. John 
Mutual of St. John, N.B., in 1846, and the King’s County Mutual 
of New Brunswick in 1847. The Kingston Fire and Marine Insurance 
Company, the Ontario Marine and Fire Insurance Company 
of Hamilton and the Canada Western Farmers’ Mutual and Stock 
Insurance Company, also of Hamilton, were organized in the 
‘forties.’ The Provincial: Insurance Company of Canada. was 
incorporated in 1849, as a combined premium and assessment 
company. The mutual branch insured only farm property and 
detached buildings; the proprietary branch wrote fire business 
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generally. The Western Assurance Company of Toronto was 
incorporated in 1851 and was empowered to carry on fire, marine, 
inland navigation and life insurance. 

During the next quarter of a century, 21 Canadian companies 
were established, their names in the order of their incorporation 
being as follows: 


St. John Fire Insurance Company, St. John, N.B... . . 1854 
Agricultural Mutual (afterwards the London Mutual) .1859 


EPR ERAS cS eee eS he eee 1862 
errs ah tees Fae ed Wiel oh eet: itt. oe ee oo 1863 
WVAler mone Ati halk Phe Cee Oo. OG OR 1863 
Citizens’ Insurance Company..................00. 1864 
Mee CNM VTLS IEA URL Lin G5 Sas Gi sched da dvcceeseatoe 1867 
Reser eS ee dG doa: 1868 
Meononiical Mutial of Berlin. |. ho. ss ccc ence 1871 
Isolated Risk (afterwards the Sovereign)............ 1871 
LOSS 5 BO eas I SAS PRR MR eras 1871 
Sateuen Aceteulinral 22k 2. fe pee 1872 
Dera Ae Ratha eh te 8 sg) RS Hk We Bid. SB 1873 
eee WE td gS Sa Fe ee ae dee 1873 
eM NEE ONYE SIMEDIOO oo cha 5.) sak does Fes Jae ee 1873 
Perea Veet TES) 0 oo Sa ek heel Be 1874 
prereantile ot Waterloo. 22. 22 Oe isk Be a 1874 
Pi araiiar Ol WEOntee als oy fale rie se Or ee 1875 
Diantime Mutual Sk. Jolin; N.Bies saci. Gh ee 1875 
Canadien pire or Hamnton: 2 oe) ee eee es 1875 
ssomintod Fire or Haniiton... 0... JP ee 1878 


: i Numerous mutual companies were formed during 
ae Mortality this period and, with those subsequently established, 
have proved of considerable benefit to the districts 

in which they operate. So far as general fire insurance is concerned, 
however, it is instructive to note that, of the 87 joint stock com- 
panies enumerated, only 13 continue in business at the present time. 
Without enlarging upon the cause or causes of the large number of 
failures, it is only fair to state that weak companies have met with 
a similar experience in all countries and in much the same propor- 
tion.* The history of fire insurance is a tale of the survival of the 
fittest. Despite the fact that the profits of the older companies 
appear large in proportion to their invested capital, an almost 
hopeless task confronts any attempt by,a new or small company 
to enter the business. Competition with established concerns, 


*Failure to make a profit is largely due, in the case of small companies, to a 
volume of business insufficiently large and well-distributed to give average results, 
and to adverse selection. The better class business always gravitates to the large 
companies in consideration of their ability to take poor business of which they have 
sufficient to assure an average experience. Small companies are, therefore, always 
at a great disadvantage until their territory has been developed to a point where 
they can compete on more nearly equal terms. 
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whose accumulated assets provide sufficient income to pay large 
dividends irrespective of current underwriting experience, invariably 
ends in failure. 
rcent Statue At the present time, fire insurance in Canada is 
of Canadian transacted by 87 companies operating under Domin- 
pees eee ion license, and 46 joint stock and 223 mutual 
organizations operating under provincial license. The nationality 
of the companies under Dominion license is as follows: Canadian 
25, British 27, United States 31 and French 4. Under provincial 
license, there are 9 Canadian joint stock companies, 8 British, 27 
United States, 1 New Zealand and 1 Swedish. The numerous 
mutual companies, including cash, county, municipal, parish, 
ecclesiastical, and farmers’ mutuals, are all domestic institutions.* 
In addition to the foregoing regularly licensed companies, there are 
foreign unlicensed organizations, such as the New England Mutuals, 
Lloyds and Reciprocal Underwriters with whom a considerable 
amount of Canadian business is placed under privileges conferred 
by Section 139 of the Dominion Insurance Act, 1910.7 

The total value of property insured in Canada on December 
31st, 1916 (net at risk) amounted to $4,703,125,540, classifiable as 
follows: 


Dominion licensed companies.......... $3,720,058,236 (79%) 
Provincial licensed companies.......... 720,263,422 (15%) 
Unlicensed organizations.............. 262,803,882 ( 6%) 
Joint stock companies................ $3,916,876,979 (83%) 
Mutual companies.................... 701,809,506 (15%) 
Heloy de etna cok ra ties Seer ats 84,439,055 ( 2%) 
Canadian companies................-- $1,354,022,848 (28.9%) 
British companies... sere eae ieee cet 2,042,376,455 (43.4%) 
American and other companies......... 1,306,726,237 (27.7%) 
Pari’ COMPANIES!) ....cm clever Geese ee eta $3,634,724,735 (77%) 
Non-tariff companies................. 1,068,400,805 (23%) 


*County and parish mutuals insure only isolated and non-commercial risks- 
Municipality mutuals are special organizations for the insurance of taxable property 
within municipalities. Ecclesiastical mutuals are Roman Catholic institutions 
insuring churches, colleges, schools and other ecclesiastical property. Farm mutuals 
insure only farm property and are all local in character, Other mutuals do a general 
non-hazardous business or confine their writing to special classes of property, such 
as millers’ mutuals which insure flour mills only. 


{Unlicensed insurance companies are not subject to government supervision, 
pay no fees or taxes, and cannot be sued by legal process in Canada. Surplus lines 
form the major part of the insurance placed with foreign organizations, such as 
Lloyds. Mutual companies and reciprocal underwriters insure only specific risks 
and classes of property of the highest grade. For this business they are in com- 
petition with the regularly licensed companies who are called upon to pay taxes 
and otherwise conform to government requirements. From a purely economic 
standpoint, unlicensed insurance serves individuals and groups of individuals at 
the expense of the whole country. By taking the best risks out of the general 
average, the ratio of loss to property at risk and average premium rate is propor- 
tionately increased. 
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The magnitude of the fire insurance business in Canada cannot 
be accurately stated in terms of premium income. Particulars of 
unlicensed insurance are not available and lack of uniformity in the 
returns of licensed companies makes a complete statement impossible. 
The following summary of the business of companies with Dominion 
licenses, representing approximately 80 per cent of the total business 
in Canada, is, however, suggestive. 


In the forty-eight years (1869-1916) covered by the records of 
the Department of Insurance, the total premium receipts of licensed 
companies amounted to $450,739,560, and the sum returned in 
payment for losses to $272,241,945. The difference between these 
two amounts, or $178,497,615, is what the privilege of insuring 
. property has cost Canada as a whole. In other words, for every 
dollar paid out for losses in that period, the insurance companies 
have collected $1.65. The totals for the period according to the 
nationality of the companies are as follows: 








Rate of losses 


Companies Premiums Losses paid paid per cent 
received of premiums 
received 
Gama diamieerwnnn mee Stcleigie vis aes $ 96,048,484 $ 59,795,734 62.26 
British. ..... Ske oe torre 267,308,107 163,371,003 61.12 
United States and other...... 87,382,969 49,075,208 56.16 
otals een bans cures $450,739,560 $272,241 ,945 60.50 


In 1869, the premium receipts amounted to $1,785,539, the 
losses paid to $1,027,720 and the value of property insured to 
$188,359,809. . In 1916, the premium income was $27,783,852, 
the losses paid $15,114,063 and the value of property insured 
$3,720,058,236. For the forty-eight year period, therefore, the 
increase in net premiums has been 1,845 per cent, in losses 1,381 
per cent and in property insured 1,875 per cent. Chart No. 3 
shows the annual increase of net premiums and losses from 1869 to 
1915. 
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The comparative standing of Canadian, British and United 
States companies in respect to Canadian business is shown in the 
following statement for 1916: 





Canadian British | UnitedStates 
Gapital) paid-upseiigh dances. Oe $ 9,706,335*/$ 55,200,000*/$ 43,000,000* 
ASSETS EOCAR Se Ree NER eta) atic eral aioe eis 21,178,243*| 980,347,000*| 362,000,000* 
inv Canadas oe eyes: fe ents 21,178,243 | 28,720,800 | 12,133,779 
Liabilities in Canada) .....0s4.c-0is%osaiaes 9,576,803}; 12,093,119 6,558,965 
Income—Premiums (net).............. 4,817,876 | 14,294,801 8,671,173 
Investmetits..¢..... 050.800 sas 777,492 952,689 445,970 
Expenditure—Losses (net)............. 2,595,578 7,926,460 4,589,095 
General expenses......... 4,040,279*| 4,812,638 3,004,448 
Dividends: ire sieaee 3 ADS SLO polacsians is cheis’s| sanemneceea area 
Underwriting profit................... 546,242 1,555,702 1,077,629 
Excess, income over exepnditure........ 926,151 2,780,386 1,253,747 
Average rate of premium charged per 
SLOO Maser seo ec poe omy oc otyonaschs 1.19 1.08 1.04 
Rate of loss to premiums received, per 
COREE I So Se eA aie one 53.87 55.45 52.96 
Rate of expenses to premiums received, ‘ 
PEL Cente eee eee nee oe eee 36.25* 33.67 34.65 
Net increase over 1915 of property in- 
BU ECC Tie SO snatcy ek lsat Sade eens leis a os } 69,561,788 | 168,309,114 | 68,814,875 


*Total for home and foreign business, including branches of insurance other than fire. 
TNot including capital stock. 


Table No. 19 shows the underwriting profits on Canadian 
business of British and United States companies. The balance for 
each year from 1897 to 1916 and the aggregate for the entire period 
are given. Similar figures for Canadian companies are not obtain- 
able, as separation of the expenses of home and foreign business is 
not made by these companies. 


TasLeE No. 19—UNDERWRITING PROFITS OF BRITISH AND UNITED STATES 
COMPANIES IN CANADA, 1897-1916 


British Companies United States Companies 
Year Balance for Total Balance for Total 
year balance year balance 

TROT Sen wes $ 356,290 $ 4,720,264 $ 51,695 $ 768,521 
S98 teste he 140,610 4,860,874 91,807 860,328 
DRO dares c ohaia'o ais 169,106 5,029,980 100,740 961,068 
LOG re neta 1,365,476* 3,664,504 385,296* 575,772 
TOO HEE 151,868* 3,512,636 80,198 655,970 
TOD eg: ics cx dicans 2,247,890 5,760,526 586,257 1,242,227 
TS0S HS pee 38 1,362,518 7,123,044 447,673 1,698,900 
ee teat 3,153,572* 3,969,472 785,843* 904,057 
TOUS e LAsasiere ie 3 2,546,435 6,515,907 993,349 1,897,406 
WOOG Gr sae ape! ssi 2,297,761 8,813,668 944,152 2,841,558 
DOD ois a ies alot ot 1,539,204 10,352,872 701,798 3,543,356 
TGOS cictdie sores os 1,274,213 11,627,090 531,618 4,074,974 
NUD Pie, speoce: ove 1,899,516 13,526,606 888,028 4,963,002 
TOU O Gass a doves 1,659,285 15,185,891 718,706 5,681,708 
DON Ni shakh ois 1,662,507 16,848,398 1,118,451 6,800,159 
TOTS Merc aieuheteie‘s' « 2,008,149 18,856,547 1,278,646 8,078,805 
NOUS Pe cascocte eis 2,052,171 20,908,718 1,228,776 9,307,581 
OTA eter ite, oe 1,558,094 22,466,812 1,641,792 10,949,373 
TOL cee ets aiatsanats 2,216,783 24,683,595 1,080,831 12,030,204 
TQUB ere acter 1,555,702 26,239,297 1,077,629 13,107,833 
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According to the foregoing figures, the only years in which actual 
underwriting losses occurred were in 1900 and 1904, the years of 
the Ottawa and Toronto conflagrations, respectively. Contrary 
to general belief, such fires are not always unprofitable to the 
insurance business as a whole, however disastrous they may be to 
individual companies. The total profit balance in 1905 following 
the Toronto fire was greater than in 1899 before the Ottawa and 
Toronto fires occurred. Nevertheless, the average premium rate 
for Canada, which increased from $1.23 in 1899 to $1.60 in 1904-5, 
did not decline to the level of 1899 till twelve years later. 


ie Existing legislation as affecting the operation of 
Legislation fire insurance companies in Canada is embodied 
 Piyeanada in the Dominion Insurance Act, 1910, and prov- 
incial statutes.* Under the Dominion Act, the Superintendent of 
Insurance is empowered to license companies to operate throughout 
Canada and is required to see that such companies are solvent 
and maintain adequate reserve funds. The provisions of the act 
are specifically designed to insure the financial stability of companies 
without, however, regulating the form of contract they issue. 
Provincial legislation goes a step further. The constitutional 
right of the provinces to legislate in respect to insurance matters 
is based upon Section 92 of the British North America Act which 
commits to them power to make laws in relation to property and 
civil rights. The provincial insurance acts not only provide for 
the licensing of companies operating within their respective bound- 
aries, but specify requirements affecting the contract, viz., statu- 
tory conditions. These requirements were first enacted by the 
province of Ontario in 1874 and were the result of general complaints 
against the vexatious barricade of stipulations placed in policies 
by the companies and which enabled them to escape liability for 
loss on purely technical grounds. As Mr. Justice Armour said 
‘‘Every person began to call upon the Legislature to put a stop to such 


*Ontario Insurance Act, R.S., 1914, chap. 183. 
Quebec Insurance Act, R.S., 1909, chap. 3, sec. 22. 
Manitoba Insurance Act, R.S., 1918, chap. 98. 
Saskatchewan Insurance Act, Stat., 1915, chap. 15. 
Alberta Insurance Act, Stat., 1915, chap. 8. 
British Columbia Insurance Act, Stat., 1918, chap. 33. 
Nova Scotia Fire Insurance Policies Act, Stat., 1900. 


New Brunswick: Act respecting Conditions in Policies of Fire Insurance, Stat. 
1913. 
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injustice and no one called louder than the judges.’’* Until 1881, 
statutory conditions were not held to apply to the policies issued 
by mutual insurance companies. Neither would companies incor- 
porated by the Dominion or Imperial governments recognize 
provincial authority until, in 1877, after strenuous litigation, the 
constitutional issue was carried to the Privy Council, where the 
contentions of the provinces were upheld.t At the present time, 
statutory conditions substantially following the Ontario provisions 
are in effect throughout Canada. In brief, they specifically deal 
with the following matters: misrepresentations or omission of 
material facts in obtaining insurance; changes to property voiding 
policies; assignment of insurable interest; disclosure of other 
insurance; non-liability of companies for losses due to riot, insur- 
rection, etc., defective chimneys and stovepipes, carelessness with 
ashes, damage to goods to which heat is purposely applied, losses 
on buildings undergoing repair without a specific permit, destruc- 
tion of property in which more than 5 gallons of kerosene, gasolene 
or other inflammable petroleum products or more than 25 pounds 
of gunpowder is stored, unless such storage is specifically per- 
mitted; applications for insurance; apportionment of loss; termina- 
tion of insurance contracts; waiver of conditions; partial damage 
salvage and abandonment of property; proofs of loss and false 
statements of value; payment of losses; variations of conditions. 


These conditions embody the whole law of fire 
insurance as between insurer and insured and 
their contravention is undoubtedly responsible for 
many losses. It is unfortunate that, apart from insurance 


Read 
Your Policy 


*Ballagh v. Royal Mutual Fire Insurance Co. (1879), 44 U.C.R. at 88. 
Smith v. Commercial Union Insurance Co., 33 U.C.R. at 69. 


As showing the views then held as to the effect of insurance upon fire losses, 
the following citation from the judgment in the latter case is of interest: 


“That the companies are often imposed upon by wilful fires and fraudulent 
conduct is too well known. But how far the companies may be answerable for the 
blame by the loose way in which they gather up risks by agents who look chiefly to 
the number and extent of them to get their commission, instead of making the 
character of the party and the value and nature of the property the basis of the 
contract, must also be considered. The proper cure for gross dishonesty on the 
part of those who insure is that the companies be more careful in selecting those 
with whom they deal. The public will be better served, rates will be lower and fewer 
fraudulent claims will be made. As the companies are not likely to adopt of their 
own accord that mode of doing business, the only way is to force them by the Legis- 
lature enabling the Courts to prohibit and restrict their contracts. And when 
this is done, the companies will be obliged to be more careful of the risks which 
they take.” 


+Parsons v. Citizens’ Insurance Co., 43 U.C.R., 261; 82 U.C. C.P. 492; U.A.R. © 
96; U.S.C.R. 215; 7 App. Ca., 96. 
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officials, very few persons are familiar with the conditions 
governing insurance contracts. Men who refuse to subscribe to 
an ordinary business agreement without thoroughly understanding 
its terms, unhesitatingly enter into a purely personal contract 
with an insurance company and, as a former president of the United 
States remarked, ‘relegate the unread policy to the safekeeping 
of a deposit vault until a fire occurs.’ This confidence is a striking 
commentary upon the honesty of insurance companies, but is 
not, however, always conducive to the best interests of the 
public. 


Take, for instance, the specific conditions relative to material 
misrepresentations. The basic principle of insurance is the observ- 
‘ance of good faith by both parties to the contract. The doctrine 
of caveat emptor, applicable to ordinary contracts does not ‘prevail. 
All matters within the assured’s knowledge which he believes to 
be material and also all those which are material must be clearly 
stated. Misrepresentations need not be intentionally false to 
avoid the policy and such may relate to ‘moral’ as well as physical 
risk.* Mis-statement of title or insurable interest, over-valuation, 
non-disclosure of previous fires, and changes to the physical charac- 
ter of property are all fatal breaches of insurance contracts under 
the statute law.t Yet such misrepresentation is universal in Canada 
at the present time. One party to the insurance contract, the owner 
of the property, alone knows all the circumstances affecting the 
undertaking. In the larger places, the companies inspect many 
properties but this discloses only the physical hazard, leaving in 
doubt the still more important factors of carefulness and honesty. 
One inspection only is usually made and that at the time the 
insurance is effected. The continued conditions of the occupancy 
are unknown until a fire occurs. Agents occasionally visit 
properties when canvassing for the business but practically never 
thereafter. In many cases, no inspection is made, the agent filling 
in the application from slight information gathered from the 


*Ely v. Ottawa Agricultural Insurance Co., 29 C.P. 557. 
Greet v. Citizens Insurance Co., 27 Gr. 121; 5 A.R. 596. 
Findlay v. Fire Insurance Co. (1894), 25 O.R. 575. 


{The burden of proof is on the insurance company, Lount v. London Mutual 
Insurance Co. (1905), 9 O.L.R. 555. Whether the misrepresentation is material 
or not is a matter for judicial settlement, Jordan v. Provincial Provident (1898) 28 
S.C.R. 564. 
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assured.* After a fire, few companies care to contest a claim even 
where misrepresentation and omissions of fact are found to have 
existed. Consequently, thousands of properties in Canada are 
insured that should not be insured at all, and even more numerous 
are those insured for amounts in excess of what the physical and 
moral hazards warrant. So far as the statutory conditions relative 
to misrepresentation of material facts are concerned, the law is of 
very doubtful practical value. 

Of even less account are the conditions prescribing the circum- 

stances under which companies cannot be held liable for loss. It 
is rarely that claims are protested where fires have originated from 
defective chimneys and inexcusable carelessness, despite the fact 
that such action would quickly bring about a material reduction of 
the fire waste. No insurance company is willing to commit com- 
mercial suicide by refusing payment of claims on the grounds of the 
insured’s carelessness, the onus of proof being with the company. 
Consequently this particular condition is, to all intents and pur- 
poses, a dead letter. 
It is frequently contended that, in Europe, where 
fire losses are comparatively insignificant, insurance 
companies operate without undue legislative inter- 
ference and that, largely on this account, insurance rates are less 
than in Canada. This statement is not only illogical but fails to 
convey more than half the truth. As a matter of fact, with the 
exception of Great Britain and France, where other considerations 
offset lack of government supervision, fire insurance is, in most 
European countries, materially affected by state control.t} 


Insurance 
in Europe 


*In the province of Quebec, where the statutory conditions hold the agent 
and company to be identical in respect to drawing up applications for insurance, it 
frequently happens that the company is both parties to a contract and could not 
legally protest payment of a claim. Numerous insurance companies regard this 
anomalous situation as being detrimental to the public interest and an important 
cause of fire losses. Mr. T. L. Morrissey, Manager of the Union Assurance Society, 
Montreal, states the case as follows: ‘‘Attention is particularly drawn to the 
statutory condition which provides that the policy is void if obtained by misrepre- 
sentation but also provides that ‘when the application is made out by the com- 
pany’s agent such application shall be deemed to be the act of the company.’ 
What is the effect of that? Simply that the applicant, who alone knows the facts 
may mis-state them over his own signature and the company is liable. It may be 
said that the company can protect itself by insisting that the agent fill up the form, 
but, in practice, it results in policies being issued without any application, and 
the public suffers.” 

Matthew C. Hinshaw, Manager, Atlas Assurance Co., Montreal, says, in 
referring to business derived from the province of Quebec, ‘‘Asa rule, all applications 
are completed by the agent before the applicant’s signature is obtained and this 
provision renders nugatory the information which might be obtained in respect 
to previous fires and value of stock.”’ 


tIn France, personal liability, as enforced under the Code Napoleon, has proved 
to be an effective fire-prevention measure. 
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In Germany, until 1861, fire insurance was a state monopoly. 
At the present time, government, joint stock and mutual institutions 
are all in operation. About 40 per cent of the total insurance, 
practically all confined to immovable property, is government con- 
trolled. Buildings are automatically covered as soon as they are 
erected, each owner being assessed for losses within the state, 
according to the appraised value of his property. Monetary com- 
pensation is rarely paid in the event of loss, the damage being 
repaired by the government. 

In Austria, fire insurance is conducted in much the same 
manner as in Germany. There are four state institutions for the 
insurance of buildings and a number of proprietary companies and 
mutual societies. 

In Switzerland, there are eighteen cantonal institutions for 
insuring buildings and two for insuring movable property. 

In Denmark, insurance in a government institution is obligatory 
and a fixed sum is collected from property owners for fire-prevention 
purposes. Movable property is insured with joint stock and 
mutual companies. 

In Sweden, there are two government institutions, one for 
insuring city property and the other, country property. Movable 
property is insured with joint stock companies. 

In Norway, state insurance was established in 1767. The 
institution has separate branches for town andrural risks. Movable 
property and forests are largely insured in joint stock companies. 

In Russia, an Imperial insurance bank was established in 1786. 
In 1864, provincial institutions were organized and insurance was 
made obligatory in the case of dwellings. These institutions are 

-under the supervision of the governmental head of each province. © 
Joint stock companies and innumerable local mutual associations 
are also in operation. 

In New Zealand, government fire insurance was instituted in 
1905. The system is one of open competition with domestic and 
foreign joint stock companies and, although the country is small, 
the scheme has proved successful. 


Briefly stated, the influence of government insurance 


Government ; 
Insurance has been largely responsible for the small fire waste 
Beneficial : E : ‘ 

and low insurance rates of countries in which such 


is operated. Engagement in the business of insurance appears to 
have been an incentive to most governments to enforce stringent 
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laws for the prevention of fires, the prohibition of over-insurance 
and the punishment of gross carelessness. 


Unlike the rules of private companies, which are 
Lower Rates merely optional stipulations of the contract, the 

regulations of the state institutions are statutory 
obligations. As a consequence, both losses and expenses are reduced 
to a minimum and the general public benefits in low insurance rates. 
The average rate of state and municipal institutions throughout the 
German Empire for 1911 was 13.4 cents per $100, and, for a period 
of five years, (1907-1911), 12.9 cents per $100. In 1911, the losses 
amounted to 84.3 per cent of the premiums, the expenses to 13 per 
cent and 2,292,118 marks was added to the reserve which, of course, 
constitutes a public fund.* In Switzerland, similarly low rates 
prevail, the average rate in cantonal institutions being 11.5 cents 
per $100. In Norway, the average rate of the State institution in 
rural districts is 6.9 cents, and, in cities, 13.8 cents per $100. In 
New Zealand, since the establishment of government insurance in 
1905, the rates on mercantile risks have been reduced 10 per cent, 
and on dwellings, 33} per cent.{ With reference to the public 
benefits accruing from this government scheme, it has been said that 
“the department saved to the people in the first year of its operation 
more than $500,000 in premiums.” { 


The figures quoted in the foregoing statement as 
representing average rates in European countries are 
illuminating when compared with the average rate 
in Canada. The German average rate in 1911 was 13.4 cents per 
$100; the Canadian was $1.35, or ten times as much. The loss on 
every $100 of property insured was 11.2 cents in Germany and 
50.7 cents in Canada. The expenses of administration amounted 
to 13 per cent of the premium income in Germany and to approxi- 
mately 30 per centin Canada. The underwriting profit in Germany 
was 2.7 per cent of the premiums and in Canada approximately 
19.46 per cent. This comparison is not altogether fair as the 
figures for Germany apply very largely to insurance upon buildings, 
while the Canadian figures cover insurance on both buildings and 
contents. It makes clear, however, that both losses and expenses 
are excessive in Canada and that a complete revolution in respect 
to these items will be necessary before we can even approximate to 
the level of insurance rates in Europe. Apart from the criminal 


Comparison with 
Canadian Rates 


*Das Deutsche Feuerversicherungswesen, Biederman, vol. 2, p. 559. 

tAssurance contre l’Incendie par I’ Etat ou les cantons en Suisse, Alglave, p. 163. 
{Report of Insurance Department, 1913. 

{Government Insurance in New Zealand, Independent, vol. 61, p. 86. 
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waste by fire, the absurdity of paying sixty-five cents for distributing 
every dollar of indemnity gives food for thought especially when it 
is remembered that, under present government management, the 
collection of customs and inland revenue costs less than five per 
cent of the receipts. 


Much of the suspicion that once attached to public control 
of public business is gradually disappearing and present tendencies 
are undoubtedly in the direction of government supervision and 
administration of many utilities. Both in Canada and the United 
States, dissatisfaction with the conduct of the fire insurance busi- 
ness has recently found expression in numerous legislative enquiries. 
These have been mainly concerned with the legality of under- 
writers’ associations and the equitable distribution of premium 
rates.* In many states, anti-compact legislation and rate super- 
vision ‘have been adopted as palliative measures, but, as yet, the 
question of state insurance has not received serious consideration. 
Occasional reference to its possible benefits has been met by 
objections relative to government inefficiency, political influence 
and the impossibility of properly assessing losses upon the experi- 
ence of a single state or province.t Such assertions, undoubtedly, 
contain an element of truth, but they are not more applicable to 


*No investigation has dealt satisfactorily with losses and expenses, which lie 
at the root of all public dissatisfaction with the insurance business. Attacks upon 
the methods of insurance companies are useless. The companies are well-organized 
and strongly entrenched behind facts and figures which are not accessible to the 
public and are therefore incontrovertible. With these advantages, the companies 
are able to control the direction of any enquiry. State investigations in New York, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, North Carolina, Missouri and Pennsylvania mainly revolved 
around the right of companies to combine for rate-making purposes—one of the 
points where every argument is in favour of such combination. 


{Trade journals in the United States and Canada frequently advocate govern- 
ment insurance. For instance, one of the most influential organs of the lumbering 
interests recently stated: 


“Some of these days the various states and cities may decide to investigate 
the question of state fire insurance. It has proved a success in Germany where 
the bulk of the premiums received are utilized for the purpose of fire prevention. 
The cost of insurance is nominal. If the country should decide to mobilize the 
capital now employed in fire insurance and use it for development along lines where 
greater economic advantages may accrue to the nation, it will set about it in short 
order. The waste in the administration of fire insurance is tremendous. It is 
little wonder that the mutuals keep growing in influence. Their presence is a 
recognition of their economic necessity.’ 


While these articles may not express any general desire for such an experiment, 
it must be recognized that a considerable body of favourable opinion is being gradually 
built up. 
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state fire insurance than to workmen’s compensation, railway 
operation, banking and many other successful government acti- 
vities. There is no gainsaying the fact that, under government 
administration, the expenses of the insurance business could be 
curtailed, profits eliminated and losses greatly reduced, but such a 
radical step is not deemed necessary or even advisable in Canada 
at the present time. It is believed that many desirable changes 
can be equally well and far more speedily effected under the existing 
systems by practical legislation so designed as to secure the support 
of the companies. In one respect, at least, that of our disgraceful 
fire loss, government action is absolutely essential. 


mete rates oF Fire insurance is conducted in Canada as a business 
Insurance and not as philanthrophy. Mutual institutions are 
Hci oM organized in order that indemnity may be purchased 
on the best terms. Joint stock companies are incorporated in the 
expectation of securing dividends and not for the purpose of pre- 
venting fires or scattering relief to the unfortunate.* The income 
of the companies is primarily derived from the premiums collected 
from owners of property. That income must be secured in an 
equitable manner and be sufficient to meet the following items 
of expenditure: 


1. Losses. 


2. Expenses: (a) Acquisition expenses. 
(b) General administration expenses. y 
(c) Claim settlement expenses. 
(d) Expenses imposed by governments. 


3. Underwriting profits: 
(a) Reserve funds. 
(b) Dividends. 


Under the general heads of losses, expenses and underwriting 
profits, the experience of British and United States companies in 
Canada during the past twenty years is shown in the following table. 
The figures given are percentages of the total premium income. 


*When I place insurance first among the contributing causes to the inordinately 
heavy fire waste of the country, I do so advisedly. The people engaged in the 
business of fire insurance are not free from blame but the chief responsibility rests 
with the public. Fire insurance is a business, and apparently gives the public 
what it wants. Fire insurance is only interested in collecting enough from the 
public to pay the losses and expenses and leave something over as a reward for the 
capital endangered. On the whole, it succeeds in doing that. In the final analysis, 
the public is the chief sufferer—it foots the bill.”—T7. L. Morrissey, Manager of 
the Union Assurance Society, Monireal. 
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TABLE No. 20—LossEes, EXPENSES AND UNDERWRITING PROFITS OF INSURANCE 
COMPANIES IN CANADA, 1897-1916 



































British Companies United States Companies 
Under- Under- 
Year Losses Expenses | writing Losses Expenses | writing 
profit profit 
LSOT ae. 64.56 28.54 6.90 66.61 28.08 5.31 
1898...... 68.10 29.21 2.69 63.56 27 .32 9.22 
1899...... 68.42 28.59 2.99 62.68 28.01 9.31 
TQOOkes sets 94.34 29 .02 23 .36* 104.46 27 .83 32 .29* 
LOOT 2 74.13 28.17 2.30* 65.66 28 .33 6.01 
1902 22a 39.22 28.42 32.36 35.65 27.40 36.95 
1903...... 51.86 29.56 18.58 47.97 27.14 24.89 
1904...... 109.94 27 .86 37 .80* 109.25 27.00 36 .25* 
LOO Deuter 42.35 27.98 29.67 36.04 27.22 36.74 
19007 eee. 44.52 28.77 26.71 40.09 27.57 32.34 
LOOT swiaes)2 54.54 28.91 16.55 50.13 27.65 22.22 
19082 m2. 58.43 28.78 12.79 56.08 27.96 15.96 
LOO ae 49 .93 30.47 19.60 47.72 28.00 24.28 
ONO Res. 53.58 30.22 16.20 54.46 28.21 17.33 
LO Mees 55.17 30.00 14.83 48.16 27.75 24.09 
LO ean oe 52.26 31.13 16.61 50.82 28.01 21.17 
1913-..... 52.82 31.56 15.62 53.86 29.77 16.37 
L914 Soa. 56.86 31.77 11.37 52.20 29.09 18.71 
OWS geist 00.62 33.09 16.29 55.94 31.05 13.01 
1916.2... 50.45 33.67 10.88 52.92 34.65 12.43 
Average... 59.85 29.79 10.36 57.71 28.40 13.89 
*Underwriting loss. 
Profits of With the actual profits earned by insurance com- 
Insurance panies, this report is not directly concerned. It 


Companies should, however, be pointed out that ‘underwriting 


profit’ is only part of the profit of an insurance company and that 
in professing to take the public into their confidence by explaining 
that their profits (meaning percentage surplus on turnover) have 
been meagre, the companies are open to serious criticism.* If 
money earned no interest, this would be true, but the interest 
upon current premiums. and invested reserve funds constitutes *an 
important source of revenue. Consequently, many companies 
with a limited capitalization and large accumulated reserves are 
enabled to distribute handsome stock dividends even when their 
underwriting operations show little profit.t At least three of the 
larger foreign companies writing business in Canada have for a 
number of years paid annual dividends of over 100 per cent upon 


*Report of State of New York Insurance Commission, 1911, p. 56. 
Report on Fire Insurance Conditions in Illinois, 1914, p. 57. 
}The share capital of an insurance company is never actively employed in the 


business but merely constitutes a guarantee fund that may be called upon when all 
other reserves are exhausted. 
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their share capital, eight have paid from 50 to 100 per cent and 
fourteen from 25 to 50 per cent.* The combined accumulated 
reserves of these companies draw sufficient interest to provide 
dividends of almost 40 per cent per annum upon their invested 
capital and such is the extent of their current business that the 
apparently small underwriting profit of two per cent upon pre- 
mium income would warrant an additional dividend of twenty 
per cent.{ While the experience of the smaller Canadian companies 
has not been altogether fortunate, upon the whole, the results of 
the fire insurance business hardly justify the frequently expressed 
pessimism of underwriters. Apart from conflagrations, losses do 
not seriously affect the surplus funds or dividend-paying ability 
of well-established companies. Some underwriters, who look at 
the business from the purely commercial standpoint, say that, so 
long as the companies retain the power of adjusting rates to meet 
losses, fires are not unwelcome.t This view does not, however, 
represent the consensus of insurance opinion. Schedule rating 
has shown that the best interests of the companies are served by a 
steady or declining loss ratio. In this, the interests of the companies 
are consonant with the public interest but, unfortunately, both are 
counter to the interests of the present agency system. 


*Whether dividends should be declared upon capital stock alone or upon capital 
and reserve funds is a moot point. The latter view was held by the New York 
Insurance Investigation Commission, 1911. Report, p. 55. 

{These figures represent the profits upon the total business of the companies 
in all countries. 

t‘‘Were there no fires, there would be no insurance business; and on the other 
hand, the greater the fire damage, the greater the turn-over out of which insurance 
companies make profit. Speaking as manager of a company, I say we cannot 
make profits for our shareholders without fires, and further, that within certain 
well-defined limits we welcome fires.’’-—Statement by general manager of the Scot- 
tish Union & National Insurance Co. of Edinburgh quoted in Investigation of Fire 
Insurance Rates in Illinois 1974. 

“Speaking for the fire insurance companies, I should say that the reduction of 
the fire waste would not be a profitable thing. I think that, as a business, fire 
insurance is conducted with larger profits in the years when fires are plenty; a good 
number of fires means a good premium account.’—Edward Milligan, Vice-president 
Phoenix Insurance Co. of Hartford, before the Illinois Insurance Commission, 1911. 

“T do not care anything about a $2,500,000 or a $3,000,000 fire. Just as soon 
have it as not. It would put so much business on my books and put rates so high 
I would make it up.’—Henry Evans, president, Continental Insurance Company 
of New York, before New York Insurance Commission, 1910, p. 289. 

“T would not look for very much assistance in fire prevention work from fire 
insurance men, ninety per cent of whom are agents paid by commission, for you 
must bear in mind that the fire insurance man adjusts the rate to the risk. The 
higher the rate, the more money he handles and the larger the commission, and, 
if our fire insurance rates were reduced by improvement of risks to such a basis 
as obtains in older countries, such as England or Germany, many who are now 
getting handsome returns would find their income reduced by at least two-thirds. 
It is the owners of property who pay the high rates and suffer the losses. The 
trouble is that we have been so prosperous that no one takes fire losses seriously.— 
R. T. Riley, Managing Director, Canadian Fire Insurance Company, Winnipeg, Man. 
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Of greater importance than profits in affecting the 
actual cost of fire insurance to the people of Canada 
is the expense of carrying on the business. That 
approximately 30 per cent of all premiums should be so expended 
implies extravagant administration. If a reasonable proportion of . 
this amount were used in attempting to prevent fires, the expendi- 
ture might be justified, as is the case with boiler insurance where 
the cost of inspection to prevent losses exceeds the amount paid 
for losses. It is doubtful, however, if more than one per cent of 
the fire insurance premiums is-directly applied to fire prevention 
work while, approximately, 21 per cent is distributed in agents’ 
commissions. This is obviously a large expenditure upon middle- 
men who have no actual interest in the contracts they handle. 
It is necessary, therefore, to define the service performed by agents.* 
This may consist of (1) soliciting; (2) advising; (3) collecting. 
Originally, agents were chiefly solicitors who induced pecple to 
insure. Under present conditions in which insurance is practically 
compulsory, little solicitation is needed. The persuasion of the 
agent is therefore used, if at all, to convince property owners that 
he, the agent, is the particular channel through whom business 
should be placed or that the company, or companies, he represents 
is the most reliable. In many cases, friendship, reciprocal business 
relations and other considerations are the deciding factors in giving 
an agent control of business.t| Manifestly, under such circum- 
stances, no soliciting fee is earned and the service is of little real 
value to the assured. How much the advice of an agent is worth 
to property owners depends upon the agent. The one who points 
out where money can be saved by making improvements and how 
fites can be prevented is of considerable value. But, while there 
are exceptions, the great body of agents have neither the will nor 
the skill for such work; in fact, as will be shown later, the agents’ 
own interests are directly opposed to any great improvement in 
the property insured. The collection feature of the work of agents 


High Cost of 
Doing Business 


*Insurance agents may be classified as follows: (1) local or soliciting agents 
(2) general agents, and (3) brokers. The first two directly represent the com- 
panies. On the contrary, brokers, who control certain insurances which they place 
where the most advantageous terms may be secured, are usually considered as 
representing the insured, although their commission is paid by the companies. In 
the present enquiry, consideration of the separate classes of agents is unnecessary. 


t'‘We believe the time is not far distant in the evolution of fire insurance when 
every person connected with the business will be required to demonstrate that he 
performs a service commensurate with the compensation he receives, and that he 
must establish some better claim to so large a proportion of the insurance tax than 
the fact that he is a friend or relative of the property owner whose insurance is to 
be written.’’—Report of Illinois Fire Insurance Investigating Commission, 1911, p. 32. 
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calls for no particular ability other than is required in any other 
business. 


Now, while the work of insurance agents may be 
The Interest of eke Sets 2 ‘ 
the Agent simply defined as soliciting, advising and collecting, 

the entire system is an anomalous one. The agent 
is the only person in direct contact with the insured and his business 
is invariably done on a purely personal basis. The fact that the 
agent has this persona! clientele gives him absolute control of the 
business. The companies must seek the agent and, in general, 
must come to his terms. Legally, the agent is employed by the 
companies and must protect their interests; at the same time, 
he obtains business by means of his personal relationship to the 
insured who expect him to be solicitous for their interests. The 
companies want safe risks, the insured want low rates, but the agent, 
who is paid a commission upon premium receipts, is most benefitted 
by a large volume of business and particularly of highly-rated 
hazardous business irrespective of its results to the insuring com- 
panies. Add to this, the fact that the agent usually represents 
from two to twenty companies amongst whom he distributes his 
business and we have a notable example of a man serving many 
masters and being himself master of them all.* 


Under these conditions, the tendency of the com- 
Agency Abuses panies is to appoint agents, not for their real worth, 

but, because of the business they control and this 
even results in the appointment of persons officially connected with 
large institutions who are able to turn over certain special lines. 
This is, of course, rebating by an indirect route, the more open 
method being a criminal offense.{ Its worst results, however, are 





*“The house of insurance is a divided house. Stated briefly, the companies 
own the capital, while the agents and brokers own the business. A single agent 
may represent many companies. These companies are permitted to remain at the 
will of their host, and the most active phase of the competitive strife among com- 
panies is to secure the agent’s favour. In many towns, one or two agencies prac- 
tically monopolize the business, and the companies are simply tenants at will, whose 
baggage may be set on the sidewalk any day by the landlord, who is not disposed 
to tolerate even the mildest criticism of his accommodations or the price of his 
board. Needless to say, the buyers of insurance pay for the service of agents.”— 
A. F. Dean, Manager, Springfield Fire and Marine Insurance Co., Chicago. 


+The licensing of agents by the provincial legislatures has proved no deterrent 
to this evil. Any person, irrespective of qualifications, may obtain a license by 
payment of a small fee. * 


tRebating is a common practice in Canada although expressly forbidden by 
the Dominion Insurance Act, 1917, Criminal Code, Section 508d, amended 1917, 
and by the by-laws of the Canadian Fire Underwriters Association, section 5. 
In evidence given before the Ontario Insurance Commission, 1917, it was stated 
that brokers and agents frequently grant discounts of 1244 per cent to obtain 


business. 


a 
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manifest in connection with the appointment of loan company 
and bank officials who are not only entirely ignorant of the business 
but who are in a position to force excessive insurance at high rates 
upon clients seeking financial accommodation. Speaking in the 
Dominion ‘Parliament on August 11, 1917, with reference to an 
amendment of the Criminal Code respecting insurance, Mr. F. B. 
Carvell (Carleton) said :* 


“T should like to see another clause added making it a criminal 
offence for the agent of a bank to engage in the occupation of an 
insurance agent. In the province of New Brunswick, we have one 
case where the agent of one of the big chartered banks carries on a 
private insurance business and practically controls the entire insur- 
ance of a very large section of the province of New Brunswick. 
No man can do business with or get accommodation from this 
‘ bank unless all his insurance or that of the corporation to which 
he belongs goes to the agent of the bank. This works out in two 
ways. In the first place, he drives everybody else out of business. 
In the second place, to my personal knowledge—I am speaking 
now from my knowledge obtained as solicitor—people’s properties 
are insured for a great deal more than they could be compelled to 
pay premiums upon, in order that this particular insurance agent 
may receive more commissions on premiums. An estate which I 
have been helping to manage for years and which was not very 
‘flush’ financially has paid insurance to make your head ache, if 
you had to help to finance it, simply because we were in the hands 
of the bank and the banker placed the insurance without asking 
our leave or anything else. I brought this matter up and got an 
amendment made to the Bank Act, but sufficient influence was 
brought to bear on the House to defeat it. I do not propose an 
amendment, but call attention to the circumstances and,say that 
matters are getting worse instead of better. I know from talking 
with members that this condition of affairs exists to some extent 
in very many parts of Canada.” 


This statement by Mr. Carvell was confirmed by Mr. Glass 
(Middlesex East) as follows: 

“My honourable friend’s references is not peculiar to the 
province of New Brunswick. That condition of affairs generally 
exists throughout Ontario. In my district, it is quite a common 
thing for a bank manager, especially in the smaller places, to have 
the supervision and control over insurance, which may not only 
lead to an improper use of it, but which is an injustice to. those 
engaged in the business.’ 


Not only, however, do companies appoint unqualified agents 
because they control large lines of insurance, but the tendency is to 
multiply agencies beyond the point where they serve an economic 
purpose. The agency field is practically the only one open to 


*Hansard, August, 1917. 
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competition’ between companies under present methods of doing 
business.* The number of agents appointed is therefore far in 
excess of that necessary and, as the compensation is insufficient to 
support them all, a large proportion combine insurance with other 
means of gaining a livelihood. The natural result of this com- 
petition for business should be to reduce commissions or at least 
to limit the compensation to the amount of service rendered. That 
would undoubtedly be the result if the insured paid the agent 
directly. He is, however, paid by the companies to whom his 
services to the insured are of little concern so long as he secures 
the business. Many companies are operated upon the theory that 
they must be represented in every town and city and, if a way 
cannot be forced into an existing agency, they appoint new and 
ignorant agents to compete in an overdone business. 


Hence, the interest that the public have in the 
Effect on : ; : 
Rites agency system. If the sole aim of an agent is to 

reap commissions, he will write poor risks and the 
public will suffer through increased fire loss. If he is ignorant of 
the business or lacking in good judgment, the effect will be to 
encourage incendiarism. The net result in both cases will be to 
exact from the public larger premiums to cover the increased losses 
and expenses. No doubt the companies prefer experienced agents 
if they can be obtained, but the fact remains that thousands of 
agents in Canada have little conception of their duty to the insured 
or of their responsibility to the community at large. On this point 
the companies and the better class of agents agree. Sixty per cent 
of the communications received from insurance company officials 
by the Commission of Conservation with reference to the means 
of reducing fire waste in Canada emphasize the necessity of first 
reforming the present insurance agency system. Similar con- 
clusions have been arrived at by every official enquiry into the 
insurance business in the United States. The report of the Illinois 
Fire Insurance Commission, 1911, states: 


“Tt is indisputable that the local agent is the most important 
personal influence in the reduction or increase of fire losses and 
consequently the insurance cost, and the need is for men of character 
trained in the business, who know what sound underwriting means 
to the entire public, and who realize their personal responsibilities. 
Ignorance has no more place in the fire insurance business than in 


*Competition between the ‘“‘tariff’’ companies which write 77 per cent of the 
insurance in Canada is practically impossible. Premium rates and agents’ com- 
missions are fixed and the forms of policies prescribed by the Boards of Under- 
writers. Special inducements to either agents or the insured are practically impos- 
sible. 
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any other activity, and dishonesty has no place anywhere. There 
is no function incident to modern civilization in which public 
interests are more closely implicated than the function of the fire 
insurance agent, and no quasi-public servant who is so dangerously 
free from personal responsibility. The railway engineer holds the 
lives of a trainload of people in his hands; he is not permitted to 
practice his vocation until he has passed a rigid examination as to 
his competency and character; if he blunders, he is held personally 
accountable for any failure in the discharge of his duty. The fire 
insurance agent is not required to submit to an examination as to 
his mental or moral fitness, but he may issue a contract that will 
be the direct cause of a criminal intent which may result more 
disastrously to life and property than a hundred railway accidents. 
The railway engineer has no motive to be criminally reckless; on 
the contrary, his life, limb, reputation, and income depend upon the 
faithful discharge of his duty, but the law holds him to a strict 
’ reckoning. On the other hand, the agent is offered a bounty for 
criminal recklessness. He commits an act which results in crime 
and disaster, and the law not only exonerates him from all respon- 
sibility, but encourages the fire insurance companies to offer the 
temptation which creates an annual destruction of life and property 
compared with which the loss from railway disasters is insignificant. 
If the statistical estimates of fires originating from moral hazard 
are within gunshot of the truth, the American people pay from 
$20,000,000 to $40,000,000 per annum for fires resulting in no 
small part from ignorance or criminal carelessness of fire insurance 
agents. The temptation which creates this carelessness is the 
commission paid without regard to the character of the services, 
and the measure of this temptation is the size of the commission.”’ 


Other investigations have been equally condemnatory of the 
employment of unqualified agents and recommendations have been 
made urging legislatures to provide for the licensing of agents only 
after examination. In respect to this point, the Report of the 
Wisconsin Fire Insurance Investigating Commission, 1913, con- 
cludes as follows: 


“The problem of unqualified agents—public servants, although 
outside of the civil service—can be met by law like the problem 
of unqualified public servants within the civil service. The plan 
recommended for this purpose is to reduce the number of agents 
to those men whom the companies themselves are willing to entrust 
with the right of signing their contracts, and to require these men, 
as a condition of being licensed, to furnish the history of their 
business experience, to take an oath of professional character, and 
to submit to an examination, conducted by a competent board, 
which shall in a practical manner reasonably test their merit and 
fitness for the business. All agents should be placed more closely 
under the supervision and regulation of the insurance department, 
and should hold their license subject to revocation by it for cause, 
upon due notice and hearing.” 
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In Canada, at the present time, the insurance acts 
of the various provinces, excepting British Columbia, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward 
Island, provide for the licensing of agents. As these regulations call 
for no special qualifications, they may be regarded as purely revenue 
producing measures. Closer government supervision of agents is 
eminently desirable, for although such may be powerless to make 
men honest, it could certainly establish their ability for the work. 
There is no other business which is or could~-be carried on in the 
lax way common to the insurance business. Probably the entire 
system is wrong, but, if so, it is not likely to be abandoned. The 
only possibility, therefore, lies not in attempting to do away with 
the system, but in such modifications and restrictions as will eliminate 
some of its opportunities for harm. 


Licensing 
Agents 


: The root evil of the insurance business and one of 
Aris hate the greatest factors in the excessive fire waste in 
Canada is undoubtedly the method of compensating 

agents.* At the present time, commissions of approximately 25 
per cent of the premiums are paid upon preferred, 20 per cent upon 
mercantile, and 15 per cent upon manufacturing and sprinklered 
business, although these rates are greatly exceeded by some com- 
panies and in certain places.j| Whether such commissions are high 
or low is apart from the present consideration. Agents control the 
' business and they are justified in driving the purchase price as high 
as possible. On the other hand, the companies want the business 
at the least expense consistent with maintenance of quality. Again, 
whether agents are compensated by salary, commission or profit 
sharing is of no consequence to the public unless fire insurance 
differs essentially from other forms of business. This, however, is 
the crux of the whole situation. Rates of premium in fire insurance 
are high or low in accordance with the physical susceptibility of a 
risk to fire loss. Poor risks demand high premiums. The agent 
receives a greater compensation for insuring risks at a high premium 





*With reference to this matter as affecting fire losses in the United States, the 
National Association of Insurance Commissioners, representing practically every 
state in the Union, passed the following resolution at the Mobile Convention in 


“Being of the opinion that the present system of compensating agents and 
brokers necessarily increases fire losses and the expense of conducting the business 
and is the cause of conditions of which the insuring public justly complain, we 
believe that practically all of the unsatisfactory conditions which agitate the public 
and lead to unscientific and unavailing legislation can be eliminated by a radical 
change in methods.” 

tin the larger cities, such as Montreal and Toronto, commissions are determined 
by competition and as much as 40 and 50 per cent is frequently paid for good busi- 


ness. 
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than at a low premium. Time or value of services rendered do not 
affect the scale of remuneration. The careless agent is paid equally 
well with the careful agent. A risk rated at $6.00 per hundred 
involves no more work than one rated at 50 cents per hundred. 
Yet the agent’s compensation in the former case is twelve times 
that of the latter. If a building rated at $2.50 be equipped with 
sprinklers, the rate would be reduced to 15 cents and would immedi- 
ately reduce the agent’s compensation in the same or a greater 
ratio. On every $100,000 of insurance affected by the improvement 
he would lose over $350 a year in commissions. Agents cannot be 
expected to be enthusiastic for fire prevention at such sacrifices to 
their personal incomes. It is the old dilapidated building, the 
highly inflammable property and the undesirable risk that offer the 
_ greatest advantage to the agent. The amount at risk also affects 
the commission to which he is entitled. The more insurance he 
can place on a given risk and especially a highly rated risk, the 
greater will be his compensation. The viciousness of the entire 
system was clearly summarized by Insurance Commissioner John S. 
Patterson in addressing the Texas Fire Insurance Agents Association. 
He said: 


“Most vital of all is the method adopted by the company in 
compensating an agent. If you are faithful you are penalized; 
if you are unfaithful, you are rewarded. I assert that there is not 
one act that you can do for the protection of your company which 
does not diminish your compensation. If you seek to eliminate the 
moral hazard by reducing the insurance, you reduce your com- 
mission. If you aid your company in resisting a fraudulent claim, 
you lose your customer. If you over-insure, you get your share of 
the profit. If you refuse or cancel a hazardous risk, you lose the 
business and the commission to your less scrupulous competitor. 
Under these conditions, what chance has a faithful agent when in 
competition with an unfaithful one ? If you earn for your company 
a profit, you should share it; if you cause it a loss, you should, in 
part, bear it; Amid the flames which are destroying annually 
millions of dollars in property value, the argument as to how best 
to prevent fires goes merrily on. If the people will force the Legis- 
lature to. write into the law a contingent commission plan of com- 
pensating local agents, they will see the fire waste cut in half and 
the premium rates correspondingly reduced. The careful agent 
will increase his vigilance. Over-insurance will pass into history 
and arson fires will be forgotten. Special fire marshals will not be 
needed. Each of the 3,500 fire insurance agents in this State 
will become a fire marshal. He will teach his customers the con- 
tents of the building code. Fire prevention will be his daily topic. 
He will see that the fire ordinances are strictly enforced. When 
the fire bell becomes a death knell to a share of the agent’s profits, 
it will not be heard in the land.”’ 
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a hee While agents differ in knowledge of the business and > 
Fire Waste carefulness in selecting risks, as a body they cannot 

be exonerated from blame for much of the fire waste 
of the country. Comparatively few uninsured properties burn and 
it is widely held that, were there no insurance, fires would practically 
cease. No ‘bad’ risk was ever written without some agent, 
either through lack of intelligence or integrity, being willing to write 
it. Both economics and social justice demand that honest and 
careful insurers should no longer be penalized to profit the careless, 
the indifferent and the criminal. The insurance companies them- 
selves admit that the system is wrong and ought to be corrected but 
express the view that no correction is possible without some action 
by the government. This was also emphasized by nearly every 
company official, adjuster and fire chief in Canada replying to 
specific enquiries from the Commission of Conservation.* Similar 
representations were made to the New York Insurance Commission, 
1911, and are thus summarized in the report of its findings: 


“The whole subject of commissions is a matter which is in a 
continual state of agitation between the companies and the agents; 


*The following are representative opinions of (1) insurance companies (2) 
adjusters (3) general agents (4) local agents: 

1. ‘The insurance companies are responsible in a large measure for the evils 
of the business. Unscrupulous, unqualified agents and lax methods of granting 
insurance tend to create considerable moral hazard.’—The General Manager of 
an important Insurance Company, Montreal. 

He considers the most important cause of excessive fire waste to be 
the absence of proper legislative and judicial control. He also places responsibility 
on municipal authorities and the public itself as well as on the insurance companies 
as indicated above. 

2. “The cause of fire losses is largely lack of inspection of risks by agents, 
and the manner in which they obtain business. To them, it is a question of how 
much commission they are going to get. Until the companies insist upon agents 
sizing up the true condition of risks, losses will continue. From twenty-five years’ 
experience in inspection work for many companies, I can say that the conditions 
found in many risks make them undesirable.”——W. A. Fraser, Vancouver. 

3. “Insurance companies could materially reduce the fire loss if they would 
exercise more care in the appointment of agents, as it is within our knowledge that 
many appointments are made to secure premium income and no consideration is 
given to the question of whether such agents possess the ability and experience 
necessary to enable them to select and supervise the business. This naturally 
results in many unqualified agents accepting risks in haphazard fashion without 
any investigation of the moral responsibility of the applicant for insurance or in 
regard to the question of what value is represented by the amount of insurance 
applied for. If you could secure the co-operation of the companies in this direction, 
good results would undoubtedly be obtained.”—Allan, Killam and McKay, Ltd., 
Winnipeg. 

4. “If the managers of companies would select proper agents to represent 
them, men who would consider as the first question the moral hazard of a risk, 
there would be little trouble about fires. At the present time, the strongest efforts 
put forth by the companies to increase premium income have been to appoint two 
or three different agents in a small town or in villages and this, of course, results 
in increased fires, probably not by direct incendiarism but principally through 
gross carelessness, which is in many cases equally as bad and almost as criminal.” 
—F. A. Lett, Barrie. 
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the companies admit that conditions are wrong, but profess to be 
at a loss to know how to better them and many underwriters go 
so far as to suggest that it may be necessary for the state to limit 
commissions. . . . . . Theoretically it seems entirely wrong 
to pay an agent a flat commission upon premiums, because by this 
system of payment he fails to have his interest identified with the 
interest of the company and the public in the prevention of fire- 
loss. He gets his premium whether the risk burns or not, and in 
fact to a degree an occasional fire helps his business by bringing 
to people’s attention the need of insurance. As to the actual 
workings of the system only this can be said: there are all kinds of 
agents as there are all kinds of men in general; some are very care- 
less about writing risks, some are very careful. But, on the whole 
agents are not interested in fire-prevention to any such degree 
as the companies.” 


Men of wide experience in the insurance business 
have, for years, contended that an immense public 
benefit would result from the remuneration of 
agents so as to include a certain measure of profit-sharing. Many 
company managers have pronounced a plan of combined straight 
percentage and contingent commissions as not only feasible but 
unqualifiedly good for the companies’ interests. President Henry 
Evans, of the Continental Insurance Company, one of the largest 
and most successful American companies operating in Canada, has 
persistently urged the general adoption of contingent commissions 
by all companies. He says “‘the system of compensating agents 
should be such that their ability and responsibility should be reflected 
in the remuneration they receive.’’ It is undeniable that, if the 
agent’s pecuniary interest can be made dependent upon a low loss 
ratio instead of a high premium income, then the interests of the 
public, the companies and the agents all lie in the right direction. 
Underwriters of the older school sometimes protest that the 
sole function of insurance being ‘to insure the largest possible propor- 
tion of property in a community, it is for legislators, building inspec- 
tors, fire departments, and other public instrumentalities to provide 
safeguards, leaving the agents and the companies to take property 
as they find it. This traditional conception of the function of fire 
insurance cannot much longer remain unreservedly acceptable to 
the general public. There is a growing feeling that there is much 
burnable property in Canada, which, because of its character or 
that of its owners, should not be protected by insurance. Many 
are looking in this direction for a material reduction in the cost to 
the community of our appalling fire waste. Moreover, a clearer 
understanding of the insurance business is revealing the fact that 


Remedy 
Suggested 


\ 
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for at least one-half of their income, agents do nothing more than 
accept premiums and deduct commissions.* 


; While the change to a contingent commission system 
Profit-Sharing att he PCG 
CSentataticens would not solve all problems, it is dictated by sound 
principles and could be carried into effect without 
serious injury to either companies or agents. In small agencies, and 
where the condition is one of chronic loss, a profit-sharing commission 
would have its disadvantages, but, by the inevitable process of natural 
selection, efficient agents would quickly replace the poor ones. 
Once a condition is created where skilful attention is essential to 
large returns, the agent lacking proper qualifications is necessarily 
eliminated. A profit-sharing plan of remuneration would, therefore, 
go far toward limiting the number of agents in Canada and would 
tend to do away with the ‘part-time’ men who have done much to 
bring the insurance business into disrepute. Where the man who 
largely determines the character and extent of the hazard a company 
is to assume is made to share in the results of the undertaking, there 
is the strongest possible assurance that his best judgment will be 
used. It is quite true that, however carefully selected, risks will 
occasionally burn, and, therefore, the amount of contingent must 
be properly balanced by a certain percentage of flat commission. 
Unless an agency is large enough to give a stable average, no con- 
scientious agent should be asked to speculate with his entire liveli- » 
hood. Owing to the economic waste involved, the amount of com- 
missions should not be determined by competition. 


The question cannot be efficiently and permanently decided by 
the companies whose primary interest is to reduce expenses, nor by 
the agents who naturally seek the largest possible remuneration. 
In justice it should be stated that the Canadian Fire Underwriters’ 
Association has made many efforts to introduce a partly contingent 
plan of commissions, but with little success. For the members of 
the Association to attempt to enforce the change would place them 
at considerable disdavantage in competition with non-Board com- 
panies. Joint voluntary action of all companies in the matter is 
obviously impossible. Many complexities enter into any attempted 
outside interference between companies and agents, but the trend 

*“In many instances, the services rendered by agents to the insured are nél. 
They consist, in some cases, of receiving from the assured a cheque for the premiums, 
passing it on to the company and collecting 25 per cent of it in the process. That 
applies more particularly to house properties in cities. I think I can say frankly 
from my own experience that seems to be what it comes to. I don’t know of any 
benefit I receive, and if an agént gets 25 per cent of my premium why can’t I go 
to the insurance company and get my insurance at 25 per cent less.’’—Remarks of 


Hon. Justice Masten at Ontario Insurance Investigation, Dec. 18, 1917, as reported 
in Canadian Insurance, Dec. 26, 1917. 
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of public opinion in Canada is towards radical reform either by the 
companies themselves or by government action.* It is, therefore, 
recommended that uniform legislation be drafted into the Dominion 
and Provincial Insurance Acts to establish the principle of profit- 
sharing commissions, leaving to the companies and agents the 
working out of details in connection therewith. Such legislation 
would at once solve many of the problems, affecting the excessive 
fire waste of the Dominion and would undoubtedly meet with the 
approval of the insuring public. 


*“Canadian fire insurance agents who are prone to thinking their lot is not a 
happy one, should take a look at Queensland. In that state, the Government 
has tackled the thorny problem of the fire companies’ expense ratio, and handled 
it without gloves. Commissions have been limited to 10 per cent, and can be paid 
only to licensed brokers or agents. Payments to general agents are limited to 5 
per cent, to one such in the northern district and one such in the central district. 
The companies’ tariffs are, at the same time, cut 20 per cent, and can only be raised 
if results in any district or class show the need of increased rates. This cut is met 
by the reduction in agents’ commission, and by doing away with a 10 per cent 
discount to the insured, which had been uniformly made to compete with the 
mutual companies. Now the mutual companies will quote the same rate as the 
stock companies.’’—Industrial Canada, June 17, 1917. 


Appendices 


APPENDIX I 


Notable Conflagrations in Canada 


"THE history of Canada records no fires of magnitude previous 

to the year 1750, although traces of such are evident in our 
forest areas and prairie lands. When towns and cities began to be 
built, the danger of fire and its capacity for doing harm were greatly 
augmented. As communities increased in size, the fire hazard and 
the accumulated values subject to destruction were both corres- 
pondingly multiplied. 

During the last century, a great number of our cities, towns 
and villages have been swept by fire, and some have been practically 
obliterated. The following pages contain a brief description of 
notable fires which have occurred in Canada, arranged in chrono- 
logical order. 

Harirax, 1750—On July 11th, the first recorded fire of any | 
proportions in Canada occurred in this town and almost entirely 
destroyed it. As the town was only founded in 1749, the loss, 
though serious enough to those interested, could not have been of 
great monetary importance, measured by modern standards. 

QUEBEC, 1759—Set on fire during the bombardment by General 
Wolfe and partially destroyed. 

MontTrREAL, 1765—On May 26th, more than 180 houses were 
burned and property damaged to the extent of $900,000. 

MontTREAL, 1768—On April 11th, 90 dwellings, two churches 
and other buildings were destroyed. 

MontTREAL, 1803—On May 6th, a third serious fire occurred 
and 30 houses, churches, prisons and stores were burned. During 
the period in which these three fires occurred, Montreal was without 
fire protection of any kind. 

QuEBEC, 1815—On September 3rd, an extensive fire destroyed 
property valued at $1,300,000, part of which belonged to the 
Government. 

FREDERICTON, 1825—In October, a large section of the city was 
damaged by exposure to a forest conflagration, which devastated 
an area of more than 5,500 square miles. Many towns and villages 
were destroyed and relief committees were formed throughout 
Canada and the United States. Great Britain contributed $25,000 
to aid the sufferers. 

QUEBEC, 1834—On January 25th, the castle of St. Louis, the 
residence of the Governor-General of the Canadas, was destroyed, 
the loss exceeding $150,000. 

Sr. Joun, 1837—On January 13th, a fire originated on Peters’ 
wharf and in a moment extended along South Market wharf and 
up both sides of Water and Prince William streets. One hundred 
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and fifteen buildings were consumed and nearly the whole business 
portion of the city. The property loss was estimated at $1,000,000. 


St. Joun, 1837—In August of this year, a fire started in Nelson 
street and burned the entire North wharf, both sides of Dock 
street and Market square. The Government House barely escaped 
destruction. 


St. Jonn, 1841—On August 27th, the shipyard of Messrs. Owen 
& Duncan, together with 60 other buildings, was burned. 


St. Joun, 1841—On November 15th, a fire broke out on the 
South wharf and burned several docks and vessels, the south side 
of Water street and Market square. 


QuEBEC, 1845—On May 28th, fire broke out in a tannery on 
St. Vallier street and, before it was checked, extended over one 
mile from the starting point. One thousand and fifty buildings 
and twenty lives were sacrificed. Extremely hot weather had 
rendered the shingle roofs of buildings highly susceptible to ignition, 
and a rising wind carried sparks to a considerable distance. All 
the buildings destroyed were of frame construction. 


QUEBEC, 1845—-On June 28th, another serious fire broke out 
and destroyed the whole of St. John’s ward. Twelve hundred 
houses, two churches, three schools and 40 persons were burned in 
less than eight hours. A memorial signed by the bishops of Montreal 
and Quebec states that, on the landward side, the city was reduced 
to limits less than it possessed when Wolfe fell before its walls. 
Fifteen thousand people were driven homeless to the fields. A 
relief subscription list headed by Queen Victoria was started in 
England. 


St. Joun, 1845—On July 29th, 40 buildings were burned by a 
fire which started in Water street. 


QUEBEC, 1846—On June 14th, the Theatre Royal was destroyed, 
and 47 people were burned to death. 


Toronto, 1849—April 7th, a fire broke out in some outbuildings 
at the rear of Covey’s tavern and spread to all the buildings of the 
block bounded by Frederick, George, Duke and King streets. A 
strong north-west wind was blowing, and there was evidently a 
lack of water as a contemporary account mentions that one engine 
stood useless on Jarvis, then called Nelson, street. The old city 
hall, which stood on the site of the present St. Lawrence market, 
was destroyed. St. James cathedral was set on fire by flying brands 
that lodged in the spire window, and the building was completely 
burned before the intervening structures were consumed. The 
conflagration would probably have swept a far greater area but for 
a change of wind and a down-pour of rain. The area burned over 
pes about 15 acres and the estimated loss $500,000. One life was 
ost. 


MonTrEAL, 1849—On April 25th, the Houses of Parliament, with 
the parliamentary library and archives of Canada, were burned by 
a mob inflamed by political passion. 
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MontrEaL, 1850—On July 26th, over 100 buildings were 
damaged. Many of these were of brick and stone construction. 
The loss was said to exceed $500,000. 

FREDERICTON, 1850—On November 12th, about 200 dwellings 
were burned. 

HALIFAX, 1850—On December 24th, over 100 houses were 
destroyed by a fire that commenced in the North barracks. 


MONTREAL, 1852—On July 8th, a fire broke out in a small 
butcher shop on St. Lawrence street and soon assumed alarming 
proportions. Spreading out fan-shaped toward the river, the 
flames destroyed a great triangular district with a base that reached 
from Jacques Cartier square to the site of the present jail. As the 
reservoir had been emptied for cleaning purposes, no water was 
available, and the fire spread with great rapidity. An area of 
350 acres was burned over, 1,108 dwellings, besides churches, markets, 
barracks and stores were destroyed, and 2,886 families, comprising 
almost 15,000 people, were bereft of their homes. Army tents were 
loaned to the sufferers by the military authorities until the houses 
could be rebuilt. The property loss was estimated at over $5,000,000. 


QUEBEC, 1854—On February Ist, fire destroyed the Parliament 
Buildings and the costly library. The buildings’ were valued at 
$300,000. 

MontTREAL, 1856—On December 10th, the Roman Catholic 
cathedral was destroyed. The loss was heavy. 


MonTREAL, 1857—On January 8th, the English cathedral 
shared the same fate. 

Ha.irax, 1861—A very destructive fire which broke out in the 
Exchange, spread to the Oddfellows hall, the United States consulate 
and a number of the principal business buildings. 


QUEBEC, 1862—On June 7th, 120 houses in the St. Louis suburbs 
were destroyed. 

QUEBEC, 1865—On June 22nd, over 100 dwellings of the poorer 
classes were burned. 

QUEBEC, 1866—On August 17th, an extensive fire destroyed a 
large number of buildings. It was supposed to have been started 
at several points by Fenian emissaries. 

QUEBEC, 1866—A sweeping conflagration, started by Fenians, 
consumed 2,500 dwellings and 17 churches and convents and ren- 
dered 18,000 people homeless. Four persons were killed and a 
total damage estimated at $3,000,000 resulted. The following 
account is taken from the Illustrated London News of October, 
1866. 

“On the night of October 14th, fire broke out in a grocer’s 

' shop on St. Joseph street and raged for thirteen hours. The 
wind blew strongly from the east and, owing to delay in getting 
out the fire brigade and the lack of water, the fire gained great 
headway and, in a short time, assumed proportions of a con- 
flagration. The entire district west of Crown street to the St. 

Sauveur toll-gate, a distance of a mile, was destroyed.” 
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PETROLIA, ONT., 1867—In October, this place was entirely 
destroyed. The loss of oil was said to be tremendous. 


Hutt, P.Q., 1870—On May 4th, a great conflagration started 
in Sisson’s sawmill, and spread to a number of the adjoining lumber 
yards. 

QUEBEC, 1870—On May 24th, 500 houses and many other build- 
ings in the St. Roch suburb, were burned. The loss exceeded 
$300,000. 


SAGUENAY, P.Q., 1870—During the month of June, several 
forest fires took place in this district and whole villages and towns 
were destroyed. The loss was said to have run into millions of 
dollars and caused the failure of two insurance companies. 


Ottawa, 1874—On January 16th, the Dominion Govern- 
ment buildings occupied by the engineers of the Canadian Pacific 
Ry. surveys and several other buildings were burned with a loss 
of over $1,000,000. 


QUEBEC, 1876—On May 30th, 700 frame dwellings were 
destroyed in the St. Louis suburb with a loss of $800,000. This 
fire brought to light the fact that the city was dependent for its 
water supply upon a single 18-inch main connected with the Lorette 
reservoir, and that the supply was so scanty that it was turned on 
to one part of the city in the morning and to the other part in the 
afternoon. The following is taken from the Chronicle of that date: 


“The mayor explained to a meeting of insurance represen- 
tatives that it always took thirty-five minutes to turn on the 
water, and that was the cause of the fire making such headway. 
The fire brigade was next to useless. An attempt is being made 
to bind the insurance companies not to insure wooden build- 
ings. 


St. Jouns, P.Q., 1876—On June 18th, a conflagration broke 
out in the business section and destroyed the entire length of 
Richelieu and Champlain streets, including seven hotels, nine 
churches, the customs house, court house, woollen mill, docks, 
bridge and 200 stores and dwellings. The burned district was one 
mile long and 600 feet wide, and the damage was estimated at 
$3,500,000. . 


ST. HyactnTHE, P.Q., 1876—On September 8rd, an incendiary 
fire broke out in a bakery near the post-office andj fanned by a 
strong wind, swept the entire business section of the town. The 
post-office, court house, three banks, several factories, 80 stores 
and 500 other buildings, constituting four parallel streets, were 
destroyed. The waterworks broke down at an early stage in the 
fire and the fire department proved inefficient and poorly equipped. 
Assistance was rendered by the Quebec, Levis and Montreal 
brigades. The area burned was approximately 100 acres and the 
loss was estimated at $1,250,000. 


ST. Joun, 1877—On March 8th, a fire broke out in a building 
on Prince William street and, before it was arrested, caused a loss of 
$2,000,000 in property and seven lives. 
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St. Joun, 1877—On June 20th, a fire, which originated in 
Fairweather’s building, York point, destroyed more than two- 
thirds of the city. A fierce north-west wind swept the flames from 
the point of outbreak toward the business section, and everything 
in the path of the fire was consumed. The conflagration raged 
unimpeded for 18 hours and only died out when the harbour and 
Courtenay bay were reached. The burned area exceeded 200 acres, 
and 1,612 dwellings, 15 vessels and all the churches and stores in 
the city were destroyed. Thirteen thousand people were rendered 
homeless and relief funds were collected throughout Canada, United 
States and England. A contemporary writer places the monetary 
loss at $27,000,000, only a small proportion of which was fully 
insured. 

The Provincial, Stadacona, Mutual of Montreal, Canada Fire, 
St. John Mutual and Maritime Mutual insurance companies were 
bankrupted by the conflagration. 


QUEBEC, 1881—On June 8th, fire broke out in a _ small 
frame stable, the supposed origin being a carter’s lighted pipe. 
Three other stables adjoining were soon in flames and burning 
shingles from the roofs of these were carried to near-by stores. 
The water supply of the city was such that only one section could 
be provided with water at a time. In one district it was twenty 
minutes after the firemen arrived before the water could be turned 
on. The fire, in the meantime, had gained great headway, passing 
from roof to roof, all of which were of shingles. The wind was 
about 16 miles an hour and the fire was under control in‘10 hours. 
The burned area covered 50 acres, and the property loss reached 
$2,000,000. The Quebec Fire Insurance Company was nearly 
ruined by this conflagration. 


Toronto, 1890—On February 14th, Toronto University, the 
finest example of Norman architecture in the Dominion, was entirely 
destroyed. ‘The fire was caused by an oil lamp being upset upon 
a recently waxed floor. No water was at hand, and the public fire 
alarm box was situated a considerable distance from the building. 
When an alarm had been sent in and the firemen arrived, delay 
occurred as the few hydrants in the grounds were frozen. A north- 
westerly gale was blowing at the time and practically nothing could 
be done to arrest the flames. The loss amounted to about $400,000. 


Toronto, 1895—On January 6th, a fire started in the boiler 
room of the Globe newspaper and, in twenty minutes, had extended 
to the top storey. The fire rapidly spread to the McKinnon build- 
ing. The water pressure was insufficient to reach the five-storey 
buildings, and it was with considerable difficulty that the fire was 
at last extinguished. One death resulted, that of the fire chief, 
and the property loss amounted to $1,250,000. 

On January 10th, the Osgoodby building which adjoined the 
ruins of the Globe fire, was set on fire by an incendiary. A strong 
wind was blowing and the fire leaped Wellington street, 66 feet 
_ wide, and would have continued unchecked but for a good fire 
wall and a heavy fall of wet snow which commenced during the 
progress of the fire. Estimated loss, about $750,000. 
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On March 3rd, the Simpson departmental store was destroyed. 
Eleven minutes after the alarm, the flames burst through the roof 
and part of the walls fell in. The velocity of the wind was sufficient 
to carry burning embers as far as the Don river. The fire spread 
south as far as the Tremont house. Flying brands lodging on the 
steeple of the Presbyterian church consumed the spire and belfry, 
but the body of the church was saved. The T. Eaton Co.’s premises 
fronting the Simpson building were endangered and badly scorched, 
but private extinguishing appliances in the hands of their employees 
checked incipient fires as they broke out. The total loss amounted 
to about $800,000. 

These three fires, though not properly classed as conflagrations 
in extent, were peculiar by reason of their similarity. Each broke 
out in a building five storeys or more in height, in each case the 
rapid spread of the fire was due to unprotected vertical openings, 
and all were arrested more by natural causes than by the efforts 
of the fire department. 


Winpsor, N.S., 1897—On October 17th, a fire started in a stable 
on a wharf in the rear of stores on Water street. The firemen had 
nearly extinguished the blaze when, without warning, the wind 
increased to a sixty mile gale from the bay of Fundy. Burning 
sparks and shingles were carried almost 1,000 yards and isolated 
buildings all over the town were set on fire. As the fire became 
unmanageable, the firemen deserted their hose lines to protect their 
own homes. The fire lasted for nine hours, an area of about 150 


acres was burned over, and the damage to property amounted to 
$1,500,000. 


New WESTMINSTER, B.C., 1898—On Sept. 10th, an outbreak of 
fire occurred in a large wooden warehouse on the waterfront, con- 
taining about 200 tons of hay. It was supposed that either a spark 
from one of the steamers at the wharf ignited the hay or a match 
thrown down by a smoker. Fanned by a strong wind the fire 
spread to several adjacent structures before the firemen arrived. 
The steamers Edgar, Giadys and Bon-Accord caught on fire and 
floated down the river close to the wharves. They set fire to frame 
sheds, structures and canneries for a distance of over 500 yards. 
From this water front fire, the flames spread up the streets to the 
business blocks. The wind had increased to a gale and the fire 
was literally blown across Columbia street, 99 feet wide. Before 
the arrival of assistance from Vancouver, the main portion of the 
city was destroyed. During the last stages of the fire, the water 
supply failed owing to closed gate valves and open hydrants left 
behind as the firemen retreated from the advancing flames. The 
total property loss amounted to approximately $2,000,000, and the 
insurance loss, $1,100,000. An area of about 75 acres was fire- 
swept. 


OTtawA-HuLt, 1900—On April 26th, fire broke out in the roof 
of a small frame dwelling in the city of Hull. The immediate cause 
was said to be a chimney spark. A gale of wind was blowing and 
shingles from the roof were carried to many of the adjoining houses. 
Nearly all the buildings in Hull being of frame construction and 
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having shingle roofs, the flames spread rapidly and within two hours 
the fire had reached the Ottawa river. Flying embers were quickly 
carried over the river, 1000 feet, and set fire to a number of buildings 
in Ottawa. As the wind increased the fire spread, destroying 
everything in its path to the city limits, with the exception of a 
sawmill, which was saved by private sprinklers on the roof, anda 
carbide works, which was constructed of concrete and steel. The 
extensive character of the fire was almost wholly due to flying 
shingles, as these were carried by the wind to distant buildings, thus 
multiplying the points of outbreak. The fire departments of Hull 
and Ottawa were helpless in the face of a fire of such dimensions 
and confined their operations to fighting along the edges of the 
fire to prevent the widening of the path of flame. Help was tele- 
graphed for to Montreal, Toronto, Brockville, Smiths Falls, Peter- 
borough and other places. All afternoon the blaze raged in both 
Ottawa and Hull, and by sun-down it had covered an area over 
three miles long, and from a quarter to half a mile wide. Seven 
lives were lost. Fifteen thousand persons were homeless. The 
area burned over was approximately 800 acres, the total property 
loss amounted to $9,500,000, and the insurance loss $3,800,000. A 
relief fund was started, and contributions for the aid of the sufferers 
were received from all parts of Canada, the United States and the 
British Empire. 


MONTREAL, 1901—On January 28rd, 1901, fire broke out in 
the warehouse and clothing factory of Saxe & Sons, a building four 
and a half storeys high, of ordinary joist construction, with wooden 
ceilings on some floors, with open stairway and open elevator. 
When the firemen arrived, the flames were burning fiercely in the 
upper floors of the building and, within a few minutes, they had 
crossed St. Peter street and ignited the wholesale warehouse of 
Nelson & Sons, dealers in fancy goods, toys and brooms. Their 
warehouse was in two sections with a weak fire wall between, having 
several protected openings. It was of ordinary joist construction 
with open stairways and elevators and, with the inflammable stock, 
it burned fiercely. The flames extended from this to the adjoining 
buildings to the south facing St. Peter street,.and also upon Evans 
court. When the Nelson building fell, the collapse of the north 
wall, which had no opening, allowed the burning mass to radiate 
heat directly upon the Board of Trade building, 20 feet away. In 
a few moments it was ignited, the flames rapidly extending ‘in 
several directions. There was very little wind and the weather 
was not severe. The flames were not checked until they had 
reached Commissioners street, 120 feet wide. An area of five 
acres was swept by fire and 30 buildings were burned, with a loss 
of over $3,000,000. 


SypNnEy, N.S., 1901—A fire broke out on October 19th, in a 
furniture warehouse on Main street? The water had been turned 
off that block to make a connection with another water main, and 
the pressure on the other mains was very weak owing to low water 
in the reservoir. The furniture store was a 3-storey wooden building 
with open stairways, and, in a few minutes, the flames crossed the 
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street as well as igniting the adjoining premises. Aid was sum- 
moned from two neighbouring towns and the fire was subdued 
after an area of 8 acres was burned over, with property loss of 
$400,000, and insurance loss of $235,000. The private waterworks 
of the Dominion Iron & Steel Co. were connected with the town 
mains, but there was great delay in making use of this auxiliary 
aid. 

Otrrawa, 1903—On the 10th of May, fire broke out in a small 
lumber yard situated at the extreme south-western point reached 
by the great fire of 1900. There was a high wind blowing and the 
weather had been very dry for some weeks. The burning lumber 
ignited a few adjacent dwellings and embers were then carried 
from these dwellings to others, the fire gradually widening its path 
and spreading in a northeasterly direction. The development of 
this fire into a conflagration was largely due to the fact that one of 
the largest supply mains leading from the pump-house burst just 
outside that building a few minutes after the fire broke out and it 
was more than an hour before temporary repairs could be made 
and a supply of water made available. Every building was burned 
in 84 blocks, the total area burned over being 75 acres. Nearly 
all the buildings destroyed were occupied as dwellings and, while 
the majority were of wooden construction, the roofs were almost 
entirely of metal and composition. The property loss was nearly 
$1,000,000, with insurance loss about $450,000. 


St. HyacinTHE, P.Q., 1903—Fire broke out at noon on May 
20th, in a four-storey boot and shoe factory. The waterworks had 
a pumping capacity of 3,640,000 gallons per 24 hours. The factory 
collapsed in about half an hour, by which time several frame 
dwellings across the road were on fire. The breeze freshened and 
the fire got beyond control. Aid was summoned from Montreal 
‘and other municipalities. Every building in 32 blocks was con- 
sumed, while a number of buildings on the outskirts were damaged. 
The weather had been very dry for more than a month previous to 
the outbreak. The property loss was $700,000, and the insurance 
loss, $350,000. 


ToRONTO, 1904—Fire broke out on April 19th, in the four-storey 
brick building occupied by the E. & S. Currie Co. as a neckwear 
factory and warehouse. The building was about 35 x 175 feet, the 
rear half being only two storeys high, with the front half rising 
four storeys. It was of ordinary joist construction, with open 
staircases and elevators. A few minutes after the fire broke out, 
it spread across a 12-foot lane to a building of similar construction, 
six storeys high, occupied as a hat, cap and fur warehouse. This 
building was 50 x 110 feet; 5,500 feet ground floor area; total floor 
area, 33,000 feet. An accident to the chief of the brigade somewhat 
demoralized the men, and the flames spread very rapidly to the 
adjoining buildings, crossing a second lane about 25 feet in width, 
into a building fronting on Bay street. From that point the 
flames were driven before the wind until they reached the Esplanade 
and there was nothing further to consume, gradually extending 
eastward at right angles as well as burning up against the strong 
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breeze which blew very steadily from the north-west. Ninety-eight 
buildings were destroyed, all of which were of brick, or ordinary 
joist construction and with an average height of four storeys. The 
burned area was about 20 acres in extent, the total property loss, 
$10,500,000 and the loss to insurance companies, $8,400,000. 


Victoria, 1904—On August 9th, fire broke out in a wooden 
building forming part of the Albion Iron Works. It was only 
about 40 x 60 feet in size, but was roofed with shingles. The building 
was old and dry and burned very quickly. The firemen were 
protecting the surrounding property and overcoming the fire, when 
they discovered that burning shingles from the foundry building had 
been carried over the intervening buildings to the roofs of houses 
200 to 500 yards away. In a few minutes, anumber of houses were 
on fire, and ina district commencing 200 yards from the original fire 
to a point 500 yards therefrom, where some large fields commenced, 
many houses were consumed, while the roofs on as many more 
were damaged. 


THREE Rivers, P.Q., 1908—At noon on June 22nd, fire, pre- 
sumably started by children lighting matches, was discovered in a 
small wooden stable at the rear of a business block. The stable 
burned rapidly and ignited several adjoining outbuildings. Within: 
an hour of the outbreak, fanned by a moderate breeze, the fire had 
developed into a conflagration which swept toward the river through 
the heart of the city. Brigades from Grand’mére, Shawinigan, 
Montreal and Quebec, were of great assistance in fighting the con- 
flagration to prevent it spreading north and south and also from 
backing up into the residential district to the west against the 
wind, which had considerably freshened during the afternoon. 
Within the limits of the conflagration everything was entirely 
consumed, but on the edges several wooden structures escaped, 
while solid brick or stone buildings adjoining them were burned. 
The fire burned an area 1500 by about 1000 feet, comprising about 
30 acres. The city waterworks drew water direct from the St. 
Maurice river. The pumps had a total capacity of 4,500,000 gallons. 
The ordinary pressure on the mains was 125 lbs., an unusually high 
pressure, but when several streams were drawn it fell very rapidly. 
There was abundance of water and large pumping capacity, but 
the mains were too small, and the pumps could not force it through 
them to give an adequate pressure where it was so badly wanted. 
The defects in the waterworks and fire extinguishing appliances 
had been repeatedly pointed out to the civic authorities, who were 
always going to lay new and larger mains, to improve their 
appliances and to install a new fire alarm service. Fires were 
infrequent in Three Rivers, however, the improvements were 
postponed, the fire brigade became lax about drills, and what, in 
999 cases would have been a small stable fire became this thousandth 
time, a conflagration. The property loss was estimated at con- 
siderably over $2,000,000, with insurance losses amounting to 
$1,132,400. 

Fernie, B.C., 1908—Forest fires raging in the Elk River district 
during the month of August completely destroyed the towns of 
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Fernie and Michel, besides causing considerable damage to buildings 
at Hosmer and Coal Creek. About eighty lives were lost and 8,000 
homeless refugees were forced to seek shelter at Cranbrook and 
neighbouring towns. The fire started at Cokato and swept north- 
ward.up the Elk valley. It was stated that flaming tree branches 
five and six inches in diameter were carried over half a mile by 
the wind. At Fernie the heat was of such intensity as to ignite 
the frame buildings without the direct communication of flame. 
The aggregate property loss amounted to approximately $4,000,000. 
Relief was contributed by public bodies and individuals throughout 
Canada and the United States. 


CAMPBELLTON, N.B., 1910—On July 11th a fire started in the 
centre of the town and travelled with great rapidity through the 
thickly inhabited districts until at noon on the following day it 
finally burned itself out. The whole of Campbellton and the 
- greater part of Richardsville, a small village situated a mile distant, 
was laid waste, only seven small houses remaining of what was one 
of the most prosperous and flourishing towns of the province. 
The principal buildings destroyed included six churches, the public 
school, a new stone post office and all the factories, hotels and 
stores. Four thousand people were rendered homeless and four 
met their deaths as the result of the fire. An eye-witness describing 
the scene after the disaster, said: 


“Not a building could be discerned almost as far as the eye 
could see, the few that had escaped the flames being situated 
on the outskirts of the town. The place was a mass of ruins 
and people walked around or gathered at the sites of their former 
homes hoping some little keepsake or some cherished thing had 
escaped the fire. On the outskirts of the town, the scene was a 
pitiful one. Mothers and fathers, with their children grouped 
around them, were sitting on the ground, and here and there 
could be seen members of the relief crew passing among the 
sufferers ministering to their wants and supplying them with food 
and water.” 


The property destroyed had an estimated value of almost 
$2,000,000 and the insurance loss was in the neighbourhood of 
$1,200,000. Relief funds were started immediately and assistance 
was rendered by both the Dominion and Provincial governments. 


NORTHERN ONTARIO, 1911—Between July 9th and 11th, an 
extensive area near and south of the National Transcontinental 
railway was swept by forest fires. The dry spell had rendered 
the bush like tinder and there were fires in every direction. ‘The 
towns of Cochrane, South Porcupine, Pottsville and other new 
settlements were completely wiped out. The mining camps were 
destroyed and hundreds of men, women and children were forced 
to take refuge in the lakes and streams. It is estimated that 100 
persons lost their lives. Many unknown persons were drowned in 
the lakes in their efforts to escape, others perished in the bush too 
far from water to save themselves, and the record of these lies 
buried in the ashes of the great fire. Conservative estimates placed 
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the actual property loss at $1,450,000, of which about one half was 
covered by insurance. 


Ottawa, 1916—On the night of February 3rd, the Dominion 
Parliament buildings were destroyed by a fire that broke out in the 
reading room from an unknown cause. The building was erected 
in 1859-1860. It was one of the finest architectural structures 
upon the continent and was of massive sandstone construction. 
To the casual observer, its destruction would have appeared 
impossible, but the interior construction of dry and seasoned 
woodwork burned like tinder and soon wrought irreparable damage 
to the entire fabric. When erected, it cost over $6,000,000. 

The fire was first discovered in the reading room but it spread 
so rapidly from this central point that the building was doomed 
from the commencement. Such was the rapidity with which it 
swept through the corridors, that the members of Parliament 
escaped with difficulty. Two women, guests of the Speaker, were 
found unconscious by firemen and eventually died. The entire 
interior was gutted with the exception of the valuable library. 
The principal causes ascribed for the rapid destruction of the build- 
ing were, the large amount of wood employed in interior construc- 
tion, the extensive area unbroken by fireproof partitions and the 
free communication for the flames down the many intersecting 
corridors. The actual property loss was estimated at $3,000,000. 
There was no insurance. 


NORTHERN ONTARIO, 1916—Forest fires, exceeding in extent the 
conflagration of 1911, swept over large areas of the north country. 
Owing to the exceptionally dry season, the coniferous forest had 
been converted into a tinder box awaiting a chance spark and the 
whole country had been subjected to constant outbreaks of fire for 
almost a month. The climax was reached towards the end of July 
when a number of local fires combining, the flames swept down 
upon towns and villages in a waving wall. All the terrors of the 
great fire of 1911 were repeated and the number of lives lost was 
estimated at approximately 248. An official report by the fire 
marshall of Ontario placed the aggregate property loss at $2,134,349 
and the insurance recovered or claimed at $1,045,585. Subscrip- 
tions for the relief of sufferers were received from all parts of the 
country, and the Provincial Government undertook to assist 
destitute settlers by loans from a fund specially allocated for the 
purpose. 

The fire which destroyed the main portion of the town of Cochrane 
was not due to the general conflagration that devastated so large 
an area of the surrounding country. The Cochrane fire originated, 
as far as can be ascertained, in a dry muskeg near the junction of the 
Glackmeyer and Lamarche town-line road with Second ave. The 
first fire came in a northerly direction for about 600 feet, and, through 
the efforts of the brigade and townspeople, was practically checked 
and under control when another fire started up in a muskeg between 
Fifth and Sixth streets. All the available hose and men were taken 
to cope with this fire and appeared to be getting it under control 
when a gale sprang up and fanned the embers of the first fire into 
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flames. These drove the men back and caught the buildings of 
the planing mill, from which sparks were blown over the railway 
tracks to the town. The business section, about 24 frame dwellings, 
planing mill, etc., were destroyed. 

While the adoption of satisfactory building ordinances is 
eminently desirable in these northern towns such as Cochrane, it 
is of no less importance that steps be taken to prevent, as far as 
possible, the origin of fires in the future. In this case, the fire 
started in a muskeg. The underwriters’ inspector who visited the 
scene following the fire reported as follows: 


“T walked all over the muskeg, entering it at about the point 
the fire first started. I found that, with the exception of a few 
places where it went deeper, only the top had been burnt and, 
should the dry conditions recur, there is every likelihood of a 
similar fire occurring again.” 


The only certain way of preventing muskeg fires is to plough 
the whole area and sow it down with clover or grass. It was notice- 
able that throughout the whole of the districts burned in the general 
conflagration, the fire worked around cultivated land, leaving it 
almost untouched. 


Havirax, 1917—On December 6th, as the result of a collision 
in the harbour, a véssel laden with high explosives caught fire 
and the ensuing explosion destroyed a large portion of the city. 
The explosion occurred at a point where the harbour is not over 
half a mile wide, and its full force struck the section of the city 
lying directly opposite. An area of approximately two and a half 
square miles was wrecked, about 1,300 persons were killed and 
over 3,000 more or less seriously injured. The buildings in the 
section of the city most seriously affected by the explosion were 
frame dwellings, which caught fire as they collapsed. The fire 
then swept the district and more substantial buildings that had 
withstood the force of the explosion were destroyed by the flames. 
In spite’ of a fairly good fire department, equipped with 25 pieces 
of horse apparatus and 3 motor pumping engines and the assistance 
of brigades from adjacent towns, the extent of the fire-swept area 
overwhelmed the best efforts of the firemen. Early in the struggle 
the chief and deputy chief of the Halifax brigade were killed by the 
explosion of a fire engine which they were operating. A blinding 
snow storm finally quelled the flames but augmented the death 
roll of the injured and added to the miseries of the homeless. All 
business in the city was suspended and the inhabitants, aided by 
soldiers and sailors, set about the work of rescue. Medical aid was 
immediately sent by near-by towns and the larger cities of Canada 
and the New England states. Emergency hospitals were extem- 
porized, food, clothing and money were generously contributed by 
the people of Canada, the Dominion government granted the sum - 
of $1,000,000 and the Imperial government $1,000,000 as measures 
of relief. The property loss was at first stated to be $25,000,000 
and the number of destitute 20,000 persons. Subsequent and more 
careful estimates place the value of the property destroyed at from 
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$7,000,000 to $10,000,000. Although from a monetary viewpoint, 
greater losses have occurred, it is doubtful if the total effects of any 
previous disaster have been so appalling. By comparison, the 
earthquake and fire at San Francisco in 1906 was not nearly so 
terrible in its results, the total loss of life being less than 500. 


The most significant lessons of the Halifax calamity appear to 
be (1) that ships containing cargoes of explosives should not be 
permitted to enter the harbours of populous centres, but should 
be loaded and inspected at points remote from large cities; (2) 
that the congested frame sections of cities and towns in Canada 
constitute a tremendous fire danger that should be corrected by 
stringent regulations prohibiting the future erection of wooden 
buildings within municipal areas. 


APPENDIX II 


Need of Provincial Legislation Governing Building 
Construction 


OPINIONS of representative architects and engineers in Canada 

as to the advisability of securing provincial legislation to 
govern building construction, are given on the following pages. 
They were received in reply to letters of enquiry in which the 
present lack of uniformity in municipal building laws in Canada 
was pointed out. 


W. W. PEARSE, CITY ARCHITECT AND SUPT. OF BUILDINGS, 
Toronto: In my opinion you will be carrying out a much felt 
want. This Department, at the present time, is working on the 
revision of the city building by-law and we have found great diffi- 
culty in getting accurate data with reference to Canadian products 
which might be used in buildings in order to protect them from fire. 

I think it would be an excellent thing if some central bureau 
could be maintained whereby the different municipalities could 
get full information with reference to the fire-resisting qualities 
and also the strength of the different materials used in buildings. 
In a great many cases, this Department is forced to get its infor- 
mation either from the Fire Underwriters or from cities in the 
United States. This, it appears to me to be a very poor policy 
to have to pursue. At the present time we are making use of the 
testing laboratory of the University of Toronto, but, unfortunately, 
this is closed to us during the time the University is in session. . 

It would also be an excellent thing if an advisory code were 
prepared to guide the different Canadian municipalities with refer- 
ence to the minimum requirements which the municipalities should 
enforce with reference’ to fire protection, leaving it to the muni- 
cipalities themselves to enforce a more rigid code if they so desire 
to do. Ido not think it would be possible to have a uniform 
building code for all sections of the Dominion on account of the 
great differences in climatic and physical conditions, water supplies, 
etc. 


ALCIDE CHAUSSE, ARCHITECT AND SUPERINTENDENT OF BUILD- 
INGS, MONTREAL, QUE.: I am in favor of the adoption, in each 
province, of a standard of minimum building requirements graded 
according to the population of the towns to which it is applicable. 


E. H. Rocrers, INSPECTOR OF BUILDINGS, WINNIPEG, MAN.: 
I am heartily in accordance with such a movement as a model 
code. A model code could not be framed in every detail that would 
suit the individual requirements of each city in the Dominion, as 
the conditions existing are so different. With a model code, each 
municipality could enact by-laws with the model code before them 
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and make such amendments to or additions to any sections that’ 
would not be in accordance with their conditions or requirements 
and still maintain the objects of said code. 


O. F. Faris, Burtpinc Inspector, REGINA, SASK.: I am in 
full accord with any movement which will tend to decrease the 
losses occasioned by fire, or the enactment of legislation which has 
this end in view. 

I am glad to know that the Dominion Government is taking 
this matter in hand, as more good can be accomplished than if it 
were left to the different provinces to enact such legislation as they 
may see fit. ay 

It is uniformity in our building ordinances that we require, and 
I see no reason why the laws for the prevention of or protection 
from fire should differ in one province from another, except in some 
minor details due to local conditions. 

In the fall of 1912, the building inspectors of the provinces 
west of the Great lakes held a conference in Calgary and discussed 
this matter with a view to drafting and adopting a uniform code 
for the West. A committee was appointed and a draft copy was 
prepared and sent out to all of the larger towns and cities for approval, 
but the difficulty we experienced was that the legislation enacted 
from time to time by the different provincial governments was not 
uniform, and what was provided in the municipal act for one province 
differed from that of another. 

Personally, I favour a uniform code for the whole Dominion, 
graded according to the population of the towns or cities, and made 
compulsory in so far as local conditions would permit. When I 
say local conditions, I mean the varying quality of the soil as regards 
the capacity, or similar conditions, but the requirements of a fire 
wall in Regina or Calgary should be the same as in Toronto or 
Ottawa, and any legislation along these lines compelling the cities 
to make uniform laws will, I feel, be to their interest, and result 
in a very marked curtailment in the annual fire loss. 


N. A. MclIvor, Inspector oF BuILpINGs, EDMONTON, ALTA.: 
I have for upwards of two years put forth every effort to induce 
our local authorities, both provincial and municipal, to adopt a 
uniform building code for all cities and towns in the province. 

I am firmly of the opinion that the Government is equally as 
responsible for the conditions under which our cities and towns 
are built and our people are housed and employed, as for the charters 
under which we are governed. 

The encouragement of fire-resistive buildings and conditions 
(not necessarily fireproof) would allow labour and capital to be 
employed in new fields of development, instead of being used to restore 
needless waste. This waste, I am quite confident, could be cut 
down 40 per cent by the appointment in each province of a provin- 
cial building and fire inspector, a trained and competent man who 
would investigate, or cause to be investigated by trained assistants, 
the cause of all fires and fix the responsibility of any fires caused 
by carelessness or neglect. 
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A provincial ordinance administered by competent officials for 
the construction of and maintenance of all buildings and, more 
especially, buildings of a public or semi-public nature, and the 
use and storage and transportation of all inflammable liquids or 
explosive substances, would, in my opinion, improve conditions by 
removing the situation from local patronage and personal interest. 

There is a universal sentiment that a certain undefined number 
of fires is inevitable, and some go so far as to express the conviction 
that they are beneficial. To the writer, it would be equally as 
logical to argue that a person or corporation can become richer by 
the destruction of what they already have. 

The appalling loss by fire of the homes and natural resources 
of Canada can, by a campaign of education on the use of fire and 
the methods of fire prevention, be reduced so that, with few excep- 
tions, we shall have no fires except what are occasioned by the most 
unavoidable accident or causes beyond the control of human 
agency. 


C. H. Rust, Ciry ENGINEER, Victorias, B.C.: I quite agree 
with your idea of adopting in each province a standard of building 
requirements. 


F. P. Apams, City ENGINEER, CHATHAM, ONT.: Chatham is a 
city of about 12,000 population and, until the present time, has 
not had an effective by-law regulating the construction of buildings, 
either from the standpoint of safety or fire protection. The Council 
has instructed me to prepare a by-law upon which work I am now 
engaged. Very few of the smaller cities and towns in Ontario 
have building restrictions, and such an act would be of great benefit. 

The administration of a local building by-law is very often 
hampered and obstructed by local interests. I have known of 
cases where a Council, in order to cheapen the cost, undertook to 
annul certain restrictions to favour the construction of what I 
considered a dangerous building. 

A Dominion act covering the essential constructional details of 
buildings, especially those to be used for public assembly and 
commerce, would take these matters out of the hands of local 
councils which are often influenced by the specicus arguments of 
owners and contractors whose principal motive is to get up a build- 
ing as cheaply and quickly as possible without regard to its safety 
either from fire or collapse. 

The minimum requirements of such an act should not be severe. 
It could well form the basis of more elaborate local by-laws where 
the growing needs of a town suggested that such were necessary. 


F. McArtuur, City ENGINEER, GUELPH, ONT.: The sugges- 
tions with reference to the advisability of adopting a standard of 
requirements are a decided step in the right direction, and, I think, 
will receive the hearty support of architects and especially municipal 
officers whose duty it is to look after building regulations. In a 
great many cities, the building by-law is a most cumbersome and 
unwieldly document and is probably the source of more trouble 
than any other city regulation. 
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W. P. Near, City ENGINEER, ST. CATHARINES, ONT.: I believe 
the Commission could be of vast assistance, especially to the smaller 
municipalities, in this matter. In St. Catharines we revised our 
building by-law a year or so ago and, since then, several cases have 
come to my notice where parties have threatened to withdraw from 
St. Catharines and build in another locality where the requirements 
are less strict. Our by-law is not radical, and this would indicate 
the need of a minimum requirement at least for all municipalities, 
so that one would not be placed at a disadvantage with another 
when reasonable restrictions are applied. I think all municipalities 
would welcome such an ordinance as you suggest. 


C. J. YoratuH, City COMMISSIONER, SASKATOON, SASK.: There 
is no doubt that there has been throughout Canada a lack of uni- 
formity in building ordinances, particularly in the West where the 
growth of cities has been rapid. I have recently been drafting a 
building ordinance for this city, which is compiled largely from the 
building ordinances now in operation in Winnipeg, Calgary and 
Vancouver. 

I found that the greatest loss from fire in Saskatoon was occa- 
sioned chiefly through the following:— 

(1) The accumulation of rubbish and the large number of 
wooden shacks and outbuildings within the business portion of the 
city. (2) The lack of a solid brick partition wall carried up from 
the foundations to the roof between buildings occupied by different 
tenants. (3) The close proximity to one another of wooden 
residences, there being no specified minimum distance between 
buildings constructed on adjoining lots. (4) The lack of proper 
regulations governing the installation of electric wiring. 

There is no doubt that a standard of minimum building require- 
ments which should be of national application would greatly tend 
to the reduction of fire loss, and in this connection I would refer 
you to the model building code issued by the Local Government 
Board of Great Britain. 

J. W. B. BLAcKMAN, City ENGINEER, NEw WESTMINSTER, B.C.: 
There is no doubt in my mind but that all building by-laws should 
be uniform throughout Canada. The suggestion in your letter 
is an excellent one. 


Wickson & GREGG, ARCHITECTS, TORONTO, ONT.: We are in 
thorough accord with the suggestion for the adoption of legislation 
to regulate building throughout the country. Our idea would be 
that a minimum standard should be made compulsory in all com- 
munities, and this would form the basis for more stringent regula- 
tions in localities where so desired. 

At the present time, the requirements of the Factory Act and 
the Underwriters’ Association have general application throughout 
the country with beneficial effects, but these, of course, only affect 
certain buildings. In congested sections in small towns, the danger 
of general conflagrations seems just as great as in cities, and should 
be regulated accordingly. It is also necessary from the standpoint 
of safety of life that churches, theatres, etc., should be under 
stringent regulations wherever built. 
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Another point which might be covered by the enactment would 
be the standardization of fire equipment appliances, so that in 
cases of large conflagrations the fire appliances in one city or town 
could be made use of in another one nearby. 

If the Commission of Conservation undertakes the preparation 
of such a code, we sincerely trust that it will be possible for this 
code to include regulations regarding safe building construction as 
well as matters pertaining to fire prevention. One of the difficulties 
experienced by architects and others interested in building, is the 
number of different building by-laws, insurance requirements, etc., 
to which they have to conform and which do not always harmonize. 
For this reason a law covering both fire protection and safe building 
construction, similar to the building by-laws of large cities, would 
be desirable, and in the preparation of the code the regulations of 
the Underwriters’ Association, the Hydro-Electric ‘Power Com- 
mission (re wiring) and the Factory Act should be considered. 


Joun M. Lyte, Arcuitect, Toronto, OntT.: I have felt strongly 
for many years that compulsory legislation of some kind should be 
undertaken by the government to compel all those contemplating 
building to conform to certain regulations. As you suggest in 
your letter, it would probably be advisable that these restrictions 
should be graded according to the size of the municipality. 

On the whole, our by-law in Toronto is an excellent one. There 
are some minor defects, but, if it could be truthfully said that all 
buildings in Canada had to conform to the Toronto standard, 
there would unquestionably be a gigantic saving to the people of 
Canada and the fire losses would be materially reduced. 

It would be advisable not only to have the necessary by-laws 
to cover building operations, but an important point to remember 
also is that there should be sufficient inspectors appointed to see 
that the by-laws are properly carried out. The salaries of these 
inspectors would be saved a thousand fold in the reduction in the fire 
losses. Take for example the simple matter of electric wiring. 
In my opinion, it ought to be compulsory that all electric wiring 
be encased in metal conduit. This might be somewhat of a hard- 
ship in a small community, but none whatever in the larger com- 
munities. To encourage the more general use of fireproof con- 
struction, the municipalities might be urged to make a reduction 
in the tax rate for buildings of this character. 

The subject, of course, is a large and complicated one but, as 
you have asked my opinion on this matter, I can only conclude 
by saying that, if compulsory legislation were enacted by the 
government with the idea of encouraging a better type of construc- 
tion and of preventing the erection of fire-traps, the government 
would accomplish a very real reform, the magnitude of which 
would probably stagger the public. 


E. J. Lennox, ARCHITECT, TORONTO, ONT.: It would be much 
easier for every one in the building line and especially for architects 
if a code of by-laws could be so compiled that it would generally 
apply in connection with the erecting of buildings throughout the 
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Dominion. In the larger cities, of course, these by-laws have been 
compiled and amended from time to time, but, in the smaller dis- 
tricts, care has not been taken along this line. At all events, in 
my estimation, it is time the matter was taken hold of. 


STEWART & WITTON, ARCHITECTS, HAMILTON, ONT.: We believe 
that all will agree that there should be a standard minimum of 
building requirements, and, personally, we are inclined to favour 
grading, not according to population, but according to the density 
of Fae eee of the district in which the building is to be 
erected. 


Watt & BLACKWELL, ARCHITECTS, LonpoN, OnT.: We are 
heartily in. accord with the idea of having minimum building 
requirements, graded according to the population of the towns, 
enforced throughout the whole province. 


Joun M. Moore, ARCHITECT AND CIvIL ENGINEER, Lonpon, 
Ont.: I am of the opinion that it would be advisable to have a 
central Dominion advisory code and a provincial enactment making 
it compulsory for every incorporated community to adopt the 
building code. Each province should have special central perma- 
nent officials to administer the code. Congested districts in all 
incorporated communities should be inspected periodically by local 
and provincial inspectors. All public buildings, schools, churches, 
etc., should be under provincial regulations and inspected periodi- 
cally by special provincial inspectors. 

There can be no doubt but that the standard system of building 
regulations with periodical inspection would reduce the fire losses, 
increase the efficiency of fire protection, add to the safety of life 
and property, and reduce the cost of fire insurance. 


Joun S. ARCHIBALD, ARCHITECT, MONTREAL: There is, undoubt- 
edly, a lack of uniformity in local building by-laws and, in fact, an 
entire lack of any governing by-law in the majority of munici- 
palities throughout this province. Even in large centres, such 
as our city, the subject is side-tracked on every possible occasion. 
Some four years ago, the Montreal city council appointed a com- 
mittee to revise and bring up to date the building by-laws, paying 
particular attention to the prevention of fire loss. The committee, 
submitted for the consideration of the council, a complete new 
by-law two years ago, but, up to date, the Council has refrained 
from considering the matter and the by-law has been pigeon-holed. 
Undoubtedly the adoption of a standard of minimum building 
requirements, graded according to the population for towns, would 
be a benefit to the whole community. 

You will meet with a good deal of opposition based upon ignor- 
ance and short-sightedness, and, in order to overcome this local 
prejudice I consider that another side of the question must_be 
discussed frankly. I refer to the position of the Canadian Fire 
Underwriters’ Association. To my mind, the question of fire 
prevention is more or less a question of education and compensa- 
tion. The Canadian Fire Underwriters’ Association must be 
compelled to recognize the fact that additional money expended 
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in construction for fire prevention must receive due compensation 
in the way of reduction in premium. The Fire Underwriters’ 
Association, working through its respective boards in different 
localities, is one of the strongest combinations in trade that is to 
be met with throughout the Dominion. They are autocratic in 
their methods and are not progressive. There is no attempt at 
true specific rating based on any scientific principles. I could give 
you numbers of cases where we have approached the Fire Under- 
writers’ Association on behalf of clients, offering to install certain 
fire-prevention appliances, which of course meant additional capital 
invested, and which, needless to say, received no consideration at 
the hands of the underwriters. 


Further, it should be illegal for any insurance company to accept 
a risk without first making an examination of it. There are millions 
of dollars worth of property insured to-day in the Dominion of 
Canada where insurance companies have not even taken the trouble 
to see if such a risk was in actual existence. 


I am of the opinion that the fire insurance companies of Canada 
should be brought under some jurisdiction, such as is exercised by 
the Board of Railway Commissioners, and that the present method 
of fixing rates should be declared illegal. In a word, there will 
be no use in drawing up any elaborate by-law governing the erection 
of buildings, and looking towards prevention of fire loss, unless 
the insurance companies are brought into line to recognize that 
all money expended in buildings for the above aim should receive 
due compensation in the way of reduction in rates. 


T. PrinctE & Son, LIMITED, ARCHITECTS AND INDUSTRIAL 
ENGINEERS, MONTREAL: We feel it would be a very good thing 
if such regulations could be adopted and enforced. The enforcing 
of building regulations seems to be one of the most difficult things 
in connection with the building codes, and, in our practice, we have 
frequently met instances where glaring defects in construction have 
been passed over, even when we have gone out of our way to bring 
them to the notice of the authorities. We would welcome any 
regulations that would tend to improve the standard of building 
construction. 


W. G. Van EcGmonp, PRESIDENT, SASKATCHEWAN ASSOCIA- 
TION OF ARCHITECTS, REGINA, SAsK.: Your communication was 
placed before the last council meeting and it was decided that the 
Association is strongly in favour of action being taken towards 
the adoption of a standard of minimum building requirements for 
different centres as suggested in your letter. 


The larger cities of this province have by-laws which provide 
good fire protection, but in the smaller towns and villages the only 
control is in the hands of the Canadian Fire Underwriters’ Assccia- 
tion. 


APPENDIX III 


Fire Conditions in New Ontario 





Place and General Bush Hazard Protection 
Population Construction 
Charlton (300) Scattered frame. |Distant bush only. None. 


Cobalt (3,000) Largely frame; None. Municipal system. 
congested, 
Cochrane Largély frame. _|Light fringes of bush to N. |Municipal system. 
and N. E. Unstumped 
clearings to W. Town 
extending easterly to- 
wards bush. Light tim- 
ber with heavy under- 
growth within 250 yards 
of power station on S.E. 
Large patches of muskeg 
create serious hazard. 
Dane Wooden shacks |Heavy bush exposure. None. 
and one 2- nd) 
storey frame 
store. 
Earlton Junction |One street of Patchesof thin bush within |None. 
(150) scatteredframe |} 500 yards of buildings to 
buildings. S.W. and within 800 


yards to N.W. Saw mill 
200 yards distant from 
bush. 

Town-site cleared and |Municipal system, 

largely cultivated. 

Patches of light bush 

within 300 yards to N. 

E. Extensive areas of 

muskeg about $ mile east. 


Englehart (800) |Practically all 


frame. 


70,000-gal. elevat- 
ed steel tank, 12 
hydrants and 
1,500 ft. of hose. 


All frame except 
railway build- 
ings. Division- 
al point of N. 
T. Ry. with of- 
fices, round- 
house, repair 
shop and 

. No 

streets, build- 

ings in un- 
stumped clear- 
ing. 


Grant (70) Heavy bush to wit. .n 100 
yards interspersed with 


swamp and muskeg. 


RG 
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Fire ConpiTions IN NEw OntTar10o—Continued 








Place and 
Population 


Haileybury (2,500)|About half frame. |None. 


Hearst (100) 


Iroquois Falls 


(300) 


General 
Construction 


Bush Hazard Protection 


Municipal system. 


Ail frame. N. T. |Solid bush exposure in all |90,000-gal. steel 


Ry. roundhouse 
store- 


and 
houses. 


All frame, dwel- 
lings spaced 40 
feet. Town 
owned by 
Abitibi Power 
and Paper Co. 


Jacksonboro (300)|All frame, owned 


Kelso 


Latchford (200) 


Macpherson 
(Kapuskasing) 
camp 


Matheson (350) ~ 


Monteith (200) 


New Liskeard 
0) 


Nushka 


Porcupine (200) 


by the Ontario 
Colonization 
Co. 


All frame. 


Scattered frame 
in poor condi- 
tion. Two saw 
mills and ros- 
sing mill out- 


side town limits. 


Detention camp 
and soldiers’ 
settlement. All 
frame. 


Being rebuilt 
after fire. All 
frame. 


All frame. 


Largely frame. 


Being rebuilt 
after fire. 


All frame; con- 
gested. 


elevated tank, 8 
hydrants and 
1,000 ft. of hose. 


directions. About 150 
settlers in surrounding 
district have cleared lit- 
tle land so far. 


Bush burnt. over in 1916 |15 hydrants on 8- 
but still approaches to | in. mains sup- 
within 300 yards of | plied with 
one corner of town and | water from 
creates considerable | pulp mill. Pulp 
hazard. Pulpwood piles | and paper mill 
within 200 yards of | sprinklered 
buildings. with good yard 

protection. 


No bush hazard except to |Pulp mill well pro- 
the E. where danger is | tected. 
reduced by the interven- 
ing Mattagami river. 


Bush within 4 mile. Clear- |None. 
ing unstumped. 


No serious bush hazard. |6-in. surface main 


Heavy bush across Mon-| through town 
treal river { mile S. W. | and 1,000 ft. of 
Light scrub to within 3 | hose. 


mile on N, W.. 


Light bush hazard; 800 |None. 
acres cleared and 200 
stumped and cultivated. 


None, practically elimin- |None. 
ae by conflagration of 
916. 


Light bush within + mile |None. 
to S. of town. Heavy 
bush within 200 yards on 
east. 


Only bush” exposure is to 
W. of town about 400 
yards distant. 


Light bushfhazard. 


Municipal system. 


None. 


Light bush to within 500 |None. 
yards onjnorth, west and 
east. 


a ST Sa 


Place and 
Population 


FIRE WASTE IN CANADA 


FIRE CONDITIONS IN NEw OntTar10o—Continued 








General 
Construction 


Porquis Junction |All frame. 
(100) 


Schumacher (300) |All frame ; con- 


Sesekinika 


gested. 


Two old hotels, 
one store anda 
few dwellings, 
all frame. 


Smooth Rock Falls|Pulp Co.’s town- 


South Porcupine 


, 


Swastika 


Temagami (100) 


Thornloe (130) 


Timmins (2,500) 


Uno Park 


site. All frame. 


Practically all 
frame. 


Allframe; in poor 
condition. 


All frame. 


All frame. 


Practically all 
frame. Grow- 
ing rapidly in 
adjoining town- 
sites of Moneta 
and Mattaga- 
mi Heights. 


Frame general 
store and few: 
dwellings. 


Bush Hazard 


Bush to within 100 yards of 
some buildings. 


None. 


None. 


Situated in clearing ap- 
proximately one mile 
across. Surrounding 
bush largely poplar. 


Original bush to within 800 
yards N. of town. 


Bush to within 400 yards 
S. of town. 


Rocky land with light 
scattered bush to within 
100 yards of some build- 
ings. 


Light patches of bush to 
within 100 yards on east 
and west sides of village. 
Surrounding country 
generally cleared. 


Scattered buildings are 
within 170 yards of bush. 
No exposure on E. and 
on W. land is cleared to 
Mattagami river. 
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Protection 
None. 
250-gal. electric 


pump,5-in.main 
through town, 4 
hydrants, 2,000 
it. of hose and 
one 40-gal. 
chemical ex- 
tinguisher. 


None. 


To be fully pro- 
tected. 


6-in. main through 
town, 5hydrants 
and 500 ft. of 
hose. 


None. 


None. 


None, 


Municipal system 
with temporary 
water mains to 
adjoining town- 
sites. 


Patches of light bush to |None. 


‘within 300 yards on N. 

and S. W. Land gener- 
ally cleared and culti- 
vated. 
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APPENDIX IV 


Fire Prevention in Germany 


N addition to their professional duties, fire brigade officers are 
required to enforce the fire pclice regulations, which concern 
principally building construction. Regular inspections are made 

of all buildings and especially of factories, theatres, public assembly 
halls, department stores, show windows, lighting apparatus, store- 
houses, cellars for spirits, minerals, oils and explosives, and plants 
that are particularly liable to outbreaks of fire. Some features of 
the work are: 

In theatres only the absolutely necessary amount of decoration 
_ is permitted on the stage. No packing material, boxes, or any other 
easily ignitible material, is allowed,to remain under the stage. The 
doors of the stage leading to corridors and dressing rooms must be 
smokeproof and fireproof and must open outwards. Workshops of 
carpenters and painters must have no connection with the auditorium, 
stage rooms, stairways or corridors. 

Smoking is forbidden. All corridors, stairways and landings 
must be kept free of all obstacles tending to interfere with quick 
passage. The doors of the auditorium must open outwards. 
Emergency lights must be at all exits and must be often tested. 

All fire-extinguishing apparatus must be in serviceable condition 
and not covered by other objects. During the night and between 
acts the fire curtain must remain down and before each performance 
it must be tested. This work is in the hands of the fire brigade and 
the assignment to theatres often changes, thus bringing the men 
and inspectors in contact with varied conditions. There is a place 
provided on each side of the stage for fire watchmen who are on 
duty during each performance. : 

Emergency lights must be placed in all public assembly halls, 
churches and schools. 

No workshops or factories subject to outbreaks of fire are per- 
mitted to exist over or under public assembly halls. Assembly halls 
must have only fireproof decorations or non-fireproof decorations 
covered with waterglass up to a height of 2 metres. Iron stoves 
must be completely surrounded by an iron screen for the protection 
of women’s clothing. 

. Large department stores. Severe regulations are generally 
applied only when department stores consist of several floors. 
Smoking is forbidden and it is a part of the regulation that a con- 
spicuous sign to that effect be hung up at the entrances. Heating 
plant must be central only. Radiators must be protected. Light- 
ing by petroleum is forbidden. Chandeliers must hang free and be 
protected from all contact. Show windows must be lighted from 
the outside. Exception to this rule is made when show windows 
are made fireproof and shut off from the store proper. Packing and 
exhibition rooms must be fireproof and not connected with sales- 
rooms. Cellars must not be larger than 500 square metres and 
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must be provided with fire walls. Stairways must not lead to cellar 
rooms. Elevators running to cellar rooms must be enclosed within 
fire walis. Emergency lights and exits must also be provided. 
Fire escapes must be run to within 3 to 4 metres of the ground. 


REGULATIONS REGARDING FIRE AND LIGHT 


Ad By far the most fires are caused by carelessness with fire and 
ights. 

In contracts covering the rent of apartments, it is forbidden 
for the lessee to carry an open light into either attic or cellar rooms. 
There is also an imperial law forbidding this, reference to which is 
posted on attic and cellar doors. 

In workshops and packing rooms, after the day’s work has ended, 
all combustible material, such as paper, shavings, etc., must be 
removed toa place of safety for the night. 

All fires for the purpose of drying out damp walls and newly 
constructed houses, open signal lights, etc., must have a watchman. 

Piles of firewood are not allowed to be stored outside or allowed 
to remain without cover for any length of time, and it is required 
that the wood shall be so packed inside that in case of fire the living 
rooms will not be in danger; it must also not interfere with escape 
from the house. 


PREVENTIVE MEASURES CONCERNING BUILDINGS IN GENERAL 


When show windows extend to the basement, the rooms located 
in immediate vicinity must have fireproof walls. 

Entrances to stores, magazines, workshops, etc., leading from 
the street must be of fireproof construction. Doors leading from 
staircase to rooms in which explosive material is handled must be 
fireproof. 

Show windows in large stores or storage rooms must not open 
on to staircases, and must not have other openings leading to 
adjacent rooms except by fireproof doors. 

Windows or ventilator openings in cellars or attic rooms, also 
other rooms in which easily combustible material is kept, must be 
provided with spark nets, the mesh being at least 144 to the square 
centimetre. 

Ashes, wood and coal are not allowed to be stored in attic rooms. 
In workshops and storehouses, ashes and burnt coals, when not 
immediately removed from the building, must be kept in fireproof 
receptacles. 

Cellars and attics must always be under lock and key. Smoking 
is strictly forbidden. 

Cellars and other rooms in which carbide, celluloid, and fluids 
or material likely to develop explosive gases must be properly 
ventilated. 

All factories and industrial buildings must have at least two 
staircases, which shall serve for those employed in the upper floors 
as a means of escape. ‘ 

Windows in the upper floors of such buildings must not’ be 
provided with either blinds or roll-blinds. Windows in iron frames 
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must be so constructed that at least one square in each will be 
sufficiently large enough to permit a man of ordinary size to get in 
or out. : 

Between the ceiling and light protector for lamps there must be 
a free space of 5 centimetres. 

Transmission belts or supports for same must not be brought in 
over doors. 

Exit doors in churches, concert halls and theatres must open 
outwards. 

In all hospitals, barracks, churches, concert halls, hotels, rail- 
road stations, etc., reserve means for lighting purposes must be 
provided. 


FIRE PROTECTION IN EXHIBITIONS 


As the buildings usually constructed for exhibitions are of light 
.construction, it requires a special permit from the police to erect 
’ them. The regular fire regulations do not apply here, but special 

precautions are taken in planning and locating the various buildings. 
If there are a number of structures of various heights and sizes 
they are so grouped that two very high buildings do not stand 
opposite each other, but one high building may be surrounded by 
several smaller ones, because the spreading of a fire by sparks is 
most certain when two very high buildings stand opposite each 
other. During the exhibition a very close watch is kept by a large 
staff of men. 


Tue Duty oF A FIRE BRIGADE DURING AND AFTER A FIRE 


Upon arriving at a fire the first duty of a brigade chief is to 
ascertain whether or not human life is in danger. The firemen are 
at once ordered to search the rooms of the burning building. This 
work goes hand in hand with the work of extinguishing the fire. 
After it is definitely known that life is no longer in danger, the fire 
chief immediately decides upon the point which he considers the 
most dangerous and one from which the fire is most likely to spread. 

In the fire departments of both Germany and Austria there is 
essentially a military spirit. ‘‘Attackis the best means of defence.”’ 
The officers of the fire department are selected very carefully, and 
if.)personal characteristics do not include courage, quickness of 
decision and far-sightedness, technical training and practical ex- 
perience will avail nothing. <A chief is expected, upon arrival at a 
fire, or as soon as he can take in the situation, to determine quickly 
the extent and possibilities of the fire and whether or not he will be 
able to handle it alone. The principle generally followed in Ger- 
many is to be on the safe side and call several brigades and thereby 
create a reserve. 

The designation, ‘‘large fire,’ is given when two or more lines 
of hose are used; ‘‘medium,’’ when one line is used, and ‘‘small’’ 
when the fire is extinguished by other means. 

Fires in spinning and cotton mills are often caused by badly 
arranged heating and lighting apparatus (especially short circuit), 
and by pieces of cotton becoming ignited by friction of machinery. 


’ 
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The only effective means of prevention here is to have the several 
rooms separated by fireproof walls. The sprinkler apparatus is also 
good and has been the means of retarding the progress of many 
fires in Germany. . 

Fires in chemical and mineral oil factories, benzine washeries, 
distilleries and cellulose factories, present many difficult problems 
on account of the constant danger of explosion and the high degree 
of heat that is developed. Establishments of this nature should 
keep the fire brigades of the immediate vicinity constantly informed 
concerning the amount of stock, its location, etc., in order that when 
fire breaks out the firemen can work more to advantage. 

All repair work done on churches and on other buildings with 
high towers is carried out under the eyes of fire brigade watchmen 
who are on duty as long as the repair work goes on. Work requiring 
the use of open fires, such as for soldering, is specially watched. 

Lumber yards are a constant source of danger. A very effective 
method of prevention is the system employed in stacking lumber in 
sections with at least 12 metres between each section. Roadways 
at least 50 to 60 metres in length and 20 metres wide are also pro- 
vided; they must be kept free of all kinds of combustible material, 
especially bark, chips, shavings, etc., which are easily ignited. 

When fires break out in living apartments, the fire brigades 
give a great deal of attention to protecting property. Furniture, 
pictures, etc., liable to be damaged by water or smoke are removed 
to a place of safety and covered. In some cases, however, the danger 
of the fire spreading is so great that this work of saving property 
cannot be attended to. 

During the Christmas shopping period the security of large 
department stores is placed in the hands of professional firemen, a 
large number of whom are on duty continually. Some of the largest 
department stores have their own firemen and a modern equipment 
of signal apparatus. 

Watchmen in theatres and public assembly halls must report 
for duty one hour before the time for the performance or meeting 
and make tests of all apparatus, lights, signals, etc. No single 
chairs are allowed in such places. Chairs must either be fastened 
together in sets of at least six, or, if single, secured to the floor. 


NOTES FROM BERLIN BUILDING REGULATIONS 


Viewed from the standpoint of hygiene and safety, the Berlin 
building regulations, which have been in force since 1888, are 
probably the best of all large cities of the world. 

The height of buildings is limited to 22 metres—72 feet, upon 
which a roof with slant of 45 degrees may be added. 

One of the best features of the regulations is the size of court- 
yards and the proportionally extensive surface of the ground space 
which must be left unbuilt. Light and air cannot be taken from 
adjoining property. To compute the surface of any ground space 
which must be left free for courts, the plan of the same is divided 
into zones by means of lines running parallel to the street line. 
The first zone reaches to a depth of six metres (1 m. = 3 feet 
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4 inches), the second reaching from here to a depth of 32 metres 
measured from the street line. 

The first zone can be entirely built on; of the second zone 
3/10 must be left for a court or courts. If the ground space is deeper 
than 32 metres, 4/10 of the space lying behind the second zone 
cannot be built on. 

The fractional parts of the space (zones) thus reckoned are 
added together, the result being the surface to beleft for courts for 
the entire ground space, the position and size of which the architect 
then determines according to special regulations. 

Every room, office or loft intended for home industry, having 
no window opening on the street, must be lighted direct and air 
admitted from a so-called main court, which must contain at least 
80 square metres or about 200 square feet, and measure at least 20 
feet across. If ground space is so small that the computed: court 
surface is less than 800 square feet, the size of the court can be 
. reduced to 600 square feet with 20 feet minimum distance across, 
on condition that a second small court or airshaft at least 100 square 
feet in size (6 feet 8 inches) is the smallest dimension across. 

If the surface in the rear of the first zone does not exceed 500 
square feet a main court is not compulsory, provided all the rooms, 
offices or lofts receive direct light and air from the street, but the 
building must contain a so-called by-court or secondary court 
occupying at least 250 square feet and measuring at least 13 feet 6 
inches across. Rooms receiving their sole light and air from such 
secondary courts must not be used for permanent living abodes. 

Half the surface of a main court of larger size than 800 square 
feet of a building for business purposes only, containing living 
quarters solely for porter or watchman, can be utilized on the 
ground floor, but must be covered by a glass roof not higher than 6 
feet 4 inches above the ceiling of the ground floor. This surface can 
also be separated from the rest of the court by a wall reaching to 
the glass roof: Factories, restaurants and cafés, industrial plants 
that incur danger from fire, and workshops which do not belong to a 
business establishment in the house, are not accorded this privilege. 

The planning of courts is hampered by the regulations governing 
the height of the building surrounding the court, neither side of 
which may exceed the width of the court at right angles to it by 
more than 20 feet. If the court is rectangular, having two long 
and two short sides, a mean height can be given to all four sides, 
1. e., the long side walls can be built higher than 20 feet in excess 
of the opposite width of the court, if the short side walls are reduced 
in height proportionately. 

The height of any wall abutting on a court must never exceed 
double the width of the court measured at right angles to the wall, 
and in no case exceed 73 feet. 

The safety, security and good hygienic conditions of Berlin’s 
apartment, business and industrial buildings of later date are the 
results of these regulations. 
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